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eA tender, added Grace 


“Dans mon fameux 
atelier a Paris je la fais 
pour vous, ou1— cette 
pure et fine poudre de 
riz Djer-Kiss—si bien 
aimée de vous parce 
que si francaise.” 
—Kerkoff, Paris 
Translation :—In my 
famous atelier in Paris 
I make it for you, yes 
—this fine, pure Djer- 
Kiss Face Powder— 
so liked by you be- 


cause sO French! 


In Djer-Kiss Face Powder—a purity, a softness, 
a raffinement which you will find only in the 
finest French Face Powders! 


—delightful is that distinctive fragrance, a 
tender added grace of beauty which you will 
find in no other face powder—but only in Djer- 
Kiss itself! 

And in Djer-Kiss Rouge—with its natural, color- 
ful charm of the rose—you will discover this 
same purity and odeur si délicat. 


Combined in use—wisely, naturally—Djer- 
Kiss Face Powder, Djer-Kiss Rouge, bring the 
final distinguishing touch to the toilette of 
Madame, of Mademoiselle. Do try them both! 


These three specialites—ROUGE, LIPSTICK, CREAM—are 
blended in America with pure Djer-Kiss Concentre imported from France, 
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In return for fifteen cents the Alfred H. Smith Company, 
28 West 34th Street, New York City, will be happy to 
and you samples of Djer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder and 
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Your complexion tells 
a story to the world 


OW fearlessly, how confident- 
ly, the girl with a fresh, soft, 
lovely skin meets the eyes of 

the world! Nothing to conceal! For 
almost always a clear, radiant com- 
plexion is an indication of a buoyant, 
well poised nature, healthful living 
and fastidious habits 


Nothing so quickly creates an im- 
pression of your personality as your 
skin. By keeping it soft, clear, 
radiant—you can make it speak in- 
stantly, unmistakably of fastidious 
freshness and charm. 


Don’t let your skin tell a story of 
neglect or thoughtless habits. Even 
if through the wrong kind of treat- 
ment your complexion has lost the 
smoothness and freshness it should 
have, you can give it back the color 
and clearness that make other girls’ 
complexions so attractive. 


For your skin is constantly chang- 
ing. Each day old skin dies and new 
skin takes its place. And you will 
find that this new skin, if given the 
care its particular need demands, will 
respond instantly and gratifyingly. 


Perhaps you suffer from that em- 
barrassing fault of so many com- 
plexions—an oily skin, and a’ nose 
that will get shiny. To correct this 
excessive oiliness use this special 
treatment: 


Every night with warm water 
work up a heavy lather of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap in your hands. 
Apply it to your face and rub it into 
the pores thoroughly—always with 
an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse with warm water, then with 
cold—the colder the better. If 
possible, rub your face for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice. 


Use this treatment regularly every 
night, and see what an improvement 
it gradually makes in your appear- 
ance—how much firmer and drier 
your skin becomes under this care. 


Special treatments for 
every type of skin 


This is only one of the famous 
Woodbury treatments for improving 
the skin. Get the booklet of treat- 
ments that is wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 


BOOK MAGAZINE 


use the treatment for your individual 
type of skin. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sold at 
all drug stores and toilet goods 
counters in the United States and 
Canada. Get a cake today—begin 
your treatment tonight. A 25-cent 
cake lasts for a month or six weeks 
of any treatment, or for general 
cleansing use 


“‘Your treatment for one week’’ 


Send 25 cents for a dainty miniature 
set of Woodbury’s skin preparations 
containing your complete Wondbury treat- 
ment for one week. 

You will find, first the little book- 
let, “A Skin You Love to Touch,” 
then a trial-size cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap—enough for seven nights 
of any treatment; a sample tube of 
the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream; 
and samples of Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream and Facial Powder. Write 
today for this special new Woodbury 
outfit. Address The Andrew Jer- 
gens Co., 5509 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The 


Andrew Fergens Co., Limited,55°9 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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Hobbies 


T remained for the later psychology 

to determine the value of hobbies 
to the Tired Business Man. Within 
twenty years golf has become the one 
hobby of more men than any other 
ever discovered. One wonders if there 
may be a connection between the al- 
most concurrent spread of the game 
and the development of the philosophy 
of “business efficiency.” 

On the general principle that what 
is sauce for the gander should likewise 
be sauce for the goose, one wonders 
why no one has projected the need of 
hobbies as a relief from the tensity of 
wage-work among the millions of wom- 
en, who, also within twenty years, 
have come forth into the market-places 
of the world to work and to barter and 
to trade shoulder to shoulder with men. 

The idea of the new woman’s need 
of a hobby to take her mind, when 
circumstances permit, from the concen- 
tration her work demands of her in a 
competitive world, has not been pro- 
jected, doubtless, for the very simple 
reason that it isn’t necessary. Woman 
hasn’t required anyone to tell her that 
hobbies are desirable. She has always 
known it; and she has always had her 
hobbies—her “relief tasks,” so to speak. 
There is not an employed woman in 
America today who isn’t just that much 


better off than the average employed 
man. 

Watch the girls in the rest-rooms of 
the great establishments in the half- 
hour of leisure that follows luncheon. 
They are all doing something different 
from what they do on the job. When 
a little working girl washes out her 
handkerchiefs in her hall bedroom and 
“irons them” against the windowpane, 
she is achieving the same benefit in a 
general way that a certain famous 
banker secures from playing with build- 
ing blocks on his billiard-table after 
dinner in his palatial home. 

And the finest thing about the vast 
number of feminine hobbies is that their 
mistresses can indulge them at any time 
—they are always on tap, so to speak. 

In the drawing-room of a transcon- 
tinental train four famous women sat 
discussing the Democratic Convention, 
toward which they were headed. They 
were political leaders of their sex in 
their respective communities. Yet as 
they talked, they “did” fancy -work. 
In the club-car of the same train a 
quartet of male politicians just talked. 

In the multitude of her mind-reliev- 
ing hobbies and in her ability to enjoy 
them under any and all circumstances, 
the average woman is luckier than the 
average man. 
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Salvage 


By MAUDE WOODRUFF NEWELL 


Illustrated by WILLIAM FISHER 


HRISTOBAL, in the Canal Zone, is a 


narrow fringe of tidi- 


ness, a little strip of Yankee civilization, facing the blue 


Caribbean. 


It has an American hotel, and rows of small two- 


story American houses screened in from the pestilence of flies; 


and a white man can live there in comparative comfort—and stay 


white—nearly nine months of a year. But 


three months each year he should go back to his own kind, live 
among them again, if he wishes to stay normal in body and mind; 
for a tropical country feeds in a subtle and deadly fashion on a 


white man from the north. 


Back of the railroad tracks that run shimmering in the sun to 
Panama, dividing Christobal from the native section of Colon, 
of which it was once a part, there is yet another little stretch of 


semi-respectability where the tourist may 


the curio-shops, buying Panama hats, pongee silk, kodak-films, 


lottery tickets and the everlasting souvenir 


But back of this borderland the veneer grows thin. 
“Mike’s Place,” “The Saloon of the Two Sisters,” the “Come On,” 
and many, many others crowd thickly together in filth and vice. 
In the narrow black alleys between the one-story wooden houses 


black children hang naked and dirty about 
the everlasting family washtub; drunken 
men and women sleep stupidly open- 
mouthed in the doorways of the little 
shops; and above, in the wonderful blue of 
the sky, the black buzzards siill 
wheel and beat their gruesome 
wings, darting down viciously 
through the steaming heat, like 
evil, humpbacked old men, to 
pick at the offal in the dumps 
and streets. 

To Sidney Carruth, coming in 
past the breakwater to Christo- 
bal’s wonderful 
white dock, five 
days out of New 
Orleans, and not 
seeing the alleys 
and the buzzards, 
it all looked very 
enticing. He 
wanted to get out, 
to stretch his long, boyish legs, to see 
things. The tradewinds had already 


tanned his keen, pleasant face and put a 
thrill of life into his stiff city bones that 
Insidiously the great 
stretch of open sea, the immensity of sky, 
the primeval lure of blazing sun and warm, 


was new to him. 


singing winds, had crept under his skin. 


A wheel-bound man he had been, his say) 
youth, it seemed, farther behind him than it 
is to most men of twenty-seven, because he 
had worked since he was ten years old, first 
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Fj As they drew farther from 
the house she began to talk 
in funny little sentences, 


half English, half Spanish. 


as an errand boy, doing the dregs of jobs 


that no one else would do in a dirty tannery in a New Eng- 
From there he had pushed on up slowly, sav- 
agely, to learn the trade, to educate himself by the hardest 
work, so that he had had no longing to travel when, his feet 


land town. 





firm on the ladder of the Sammis 
Leather Belting Company of New 
York, his chance came. In fact, old 
Henshaw, the vice president, had fairly 
made the task obligatory to force it 
upon him. 

Carruth reflected now, waiching the 
crowd at the dock, in a detached way, 
that it was not exactly a nice task. 
Hunting up derelict relatives is sel- 

dom enjoyable, and usually lost 

effort besides, because if they are 
any good you wouldn’t lose them, 
and if they are not any good, what 
is the use of finding them? He was 
thankful that the lost relative was 

Henshaw’s and not his, that he was 
merely a paid emissary. 

“Eighteen years wandering 
about in that hole, small chance 
of his being worth anything 
now to himself, or to us,” Hen- 

ta €=—s shaw _ had said. “It’s too late, 
4 but he was my wife’s favorite 
nephew, and she gives me no peace. 
I suppose I ought to have started 
something ten years ago, when I be- 
gan to realize from his letters that 
he was in bad somehow. We've sent 
him money, regular, and once or 
twice a year he scrawls us a line, 
but nothing now for six months or 

more. I’ve tried to get a line 

on him through the Governor, 

and through the cable-office 

down there, but the little they 

tell isn’t worth a continental. 

He was a bit wild, Ted was, 
but a good tobacco-salesman. He took 
a notion to go down into Costa Rica 
on a tobacco-plantation. It sounded 
good; he was strong for it after he 
got there, too—great spot for making 
money he said. Then his letters began 
to fall off; he drifted down to Colon, 
and over to Panama—” 

“You're sure he’s alive?” 

“Sure of nothing; but anyway, 
somebody gets the money. Easy for a 
white man to slip out of sight down 
there if he wants to, and only bob up 
at a cable-office once in a month or 
two for his money. Something gets 
him and breaks him—fever, whisky, a 
woman. If he doesn’t get back to 
white men’s country a month or two 


each year, he rots and he’s soon done for.” 

Old Henshaw had stopped abruptly, his face working. 
After a minute he went on: 
“So Hettie and I finally said we’d send somebody down to 
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Colon. I’m not right, old heart only hitting one cylinder most 
of the time, and you need something different—so far as I can 
see, you don’t play enough. So I picked you to go, Sidney.” .... 

The throbbing heart of the big boat had ceased to beat now. 
She was fast to the dock, but even before the gangplanks were 
down, the big derricks had swung into motion over the black belly 
of the ship now swarming with Jamaican negroes ready for the 
rush of unloading freight. 

The first of the passengers had passed down the gangplank, 
and Carruth foilowed with an old sea captain who was to pick 
up an oil-boat at Ancon and had an hour to wait before he could 
get a train to Panama. They pushed through the waiting cosmo- 
politan crowd of Canal Zone officials clad in white flannels, a few 
American women with white parasols shading their tanned faces, 
some cabaret singers, Panamanian peons, soldiers. They rode up 
to the hotel under the tall palm trees, in'a ragged, rickety mule- 
drawn vehicle, and had a cold drink together before the Captain 
went on his way. 

Then Carruth, after hastily transferring his belongings to the 
big dresser drawers and roomy closet, started out to see the town. 

There were no white people about now except a few tourists 
who had wandered up from the dock, some Yankee soldiers in 
familiar khaki, and now and then a Canal employee. Everywhere 
were the natives, the men slouching sleepily along in faded over- 
alls and jumpers, the women in shapeless and half buttonless calico 
Mother Hubbards, dragging naked black children at their heels. 

In the open doors of the curio-shops brown little Japanese men 
smiled and watched with bright slanting eves for customers. A 
white-turbaned man of the East sat erect on his blue dump-cart 
in the shadow of a building and slept, dreaming perhaps of home, 
and temple bells, and the call of the muezzin at sunset. A China- 
man flapped by in loose sandals. A girl with wonderful creamy- 
brown skin, and sloe-black eyes under a mop of kinky black hair, 
smiled slowly down at Carruth from a bright green balcony. 

All the hodge-podge of a port-of-call like Colon pressed upon 
him. He felt as a convict must feel, coming out of a monotonous 
gray cell into the crowded streets. He was suddenly conscious 
ef the tingle of blood in his body, of the wonderful blue of the 
water as he saw it now and then, framed in between palm-trees, 
of the nearness of the sky, like a burnished bowl above him. He 
walked for hours and came back to the hotel to dinner very hot 
and very tired. The luxury of bath and clean linen seemed com- 
ically incongruous with what he had seen. 


2. HIS overlapping of civilization on the jungle doesn’t seem 

to fit,’ he remarked a little later to a man at his elbow 
as they sat smoking on the balcony, listening to the music, Yankee 
music, rippling out from behind some palms, and the clink of 
ice in long, cool glasses. 

“Just arrived?” 

“Yes,” Carruth admitted. 

The man laughed. He was tall and lean and burned to an 
even brown. 

“Take my word for it you'll be thankful for this overlapping 
if you are to stay here long. Pleasure trip?” 

“Partly. Came down from New York by train to New Orleans 
and took the boat there.” 

“That so? My home is in New York too, up on 170th Street. 
I’m in the Fruit Company’s office here, near the dock where you 
landed. I’ve been here nearly a year—get a furlough pretty quick. 
My name is Franklin—John, not Ben. Gad, Id like to see the 
old town. This is worse than cremation.” 

Carruth laughed with him and passed over his card. 

“Old town’s about the same. I live at the Club with a lot 
of other old bachelors. I got stale on the job—I’m in leather belt- 
ing, Sammis & Co.,—so they shipped me south.” . 

“Uh-uh! Well, it’s good medicine, sea-trip and new countries; 
but a place like this isn’t worth much very long to anybody that 
likes white folks and wants to stay white.” 

Carruth looked at him frankly. 

“T’m hunting up a derelict relative, too, a man named Warren, 
who came down about eighteen years ago.” 

“Better not dig him up. Eighteen years and never been back to 
a white man’s country? No use now.” 

“Well, I must do what I can to locate him.” 

“Sure he’s alive?” 

“Letters come once in a while, and his people have been sending 
him money right along. They tried to get information about 
him from the cable-office, but couldn’t.” 

“You've got to do your own hunting on a game like this. 
People aren’t going to blab things; it’s none of their business, 


and they don’t like to get mixed up in it, none of them,” 

“What would you suggest for a starter? You know the ropes 
here?” 

Franklin hesitated the fraction of a second. 

“Has any money been sent to him lately?” 

“Tt’s to be cabled so as to reach him tomorrow or the next 
day. His uncle waited before sending it so that I might be here. 
He thought it might be a good stunt to hang around the cable- 
office to see him when he came for it.” 

“That’s the idea, of course. No better way in this mucky hole, 
Come down in the morning, and I'll fix you up over at the cable 
office, introduce you to Bob Clark; he’ll give you a line on things 
around here.” 

“Thanks a lot—that’s fine of you,” Carruth said gratefully, and 
went up to bed. 


E awoke early, conscious of an increasing distaste for the 
task before him, although he hadn’t the slightest idea of 
evading it. What should he find, he wondered irritably. 

“Something unpleasant, probably,” he told himself as he went 
into the office of the Fruit Company to meet Franklin. 

Young Clark, to whom he was introduced a few minutes later, 
agreed with him. 

“Glad to have you come down to see us, but I’m afraid you're 
out of luck, Mr. Carruth. The man who comes for that money, 
usually, as I remember him, is pretty far gone. But you may 
be able to do something for him—never can tell, of course. Yes, 
cable came this morning; nobody come for it yet. Suppose I 
send up to the hotel for you when your man shows up? I'll make 
him wait for the money till you can get down here.” 

“Splendid,” Carruth agreed. “I don’t mind admitting I’d just 
as soon nobody came for it at all.” 

Clark laughed. He was short and fat and good-natured. 

Carruth stood in the doorway, looking across at the store of the 
Canal employees. A coffee-colored woman in a yellow-dotted 
calico dress was coming out of the entrance marked ‘Silver,’ 
which meant colored employees only. Her hair was straw-colored. 
She might almost have passed for a white woman, save for the 
undulating swing of her body and the thickness of her lips, both 
unmistakably African. She came straight across to the cable- 
office, and he stood aside ‘to let her pass him, watching her curi- 
ously. She was a new type to him, a mongrel, a mixture of the 
dregs of black and white. 

“If there’s money here for Ted Warren, I come for it,” she 
announced in a.slurring sing-song that carried out into the road- 
way. 

Carruth stiffened. 

After all, it was a shock—so soon, and like this! 

Young Clark agreed that the money was there. 

“But Ted Warren will have to come for it himself and sign 
for it; he knows that.” 

She laughed and shook her head, the glass stones in her high 
back-comb flashing. 

“He can’t come; he’s bad sick. He give me a paper to get it. 
The man over to the Canal store, he’ll tell you it’s all right. He 
knows me. Ted, he works for him sometimes.” 

“But who are you?” 

“I’m Mrs. Ted Warren. 

Carruth turned. 

“Let me have the money,” he said. “I'll be responsible and 
sign for it, if she’ll let me go with her to see him.” 

“Where you come from? What’s your business?” she de- 
manded, her face hardening. 

“T’m in the tobacco business,” he said shortly. “And if you 
don’t take me straight and right, you'll never get any more money 
from the States.” 

She laughed with a show of big white teeth. 

“You white devils don’t scare me none. Sure you can see Ted, 
if you want to. He aint not much to look at. Do I get the 
money, then?” 

“When I see him, he gets the money.” 

She bowed coquettishly to Clark, and cocked her head to Car- 
ruth. 

“Come on, then. It’s a good bit of a trail.” 

Carruth ostentatiously passed his own wallet over to Clark. 

“T’ll leave that with vou as a guarantee.” 

“Better take somebody else with you,” Clark’s tone was anx- 
ious. “She’s bound for up back somewhere to some native village. 
No telling what you'll get into.” 

But Carruth shook his head. “I'll chance it.” 

“Where is your place?” Clark demanded, still unsatisfied. 


I’m his wife, I am.” 
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Two of the soldiers had the black woman in an ugly grip. She was still laughing 


“Oh, two miles up back, not far, near the old stockade,—the big 
stone stockade—you know.” 


Clark nodded. “All right,” he said, and let Carruth go. 

Up through the back streets, past the foul-smelling alleys out 
into the uneven country where only a thin clearing showed the 
way, Carruth followed the straw-colored hair and the yellow- 
dotted calico slip and the flapping straw sandals. 

So old Dan Henshaw had been right; something had gotten 
poor Ted Warren, the worst thing of all, the incurable thing. 

There was the reek of steaming vegetation as they pushed on 
deeper into the undergrowth. Great clumps of bamboo, and the 
heavy green of enormous ferns edged the faint smear of the 
trail. There was the savage matting of vines, now and then the 
blaze of orchids, flame-color, orange, red, in a dead tree crotch; 
and everywhere, above their heads, at their feet, the humming 
sound of insect life and the shrill chattering and scrambling of 
little unseen jungle creatures. 

The woman went much faster than he could go. Once or twice 
she waited for him, laughing at his clumsy progress, her coffee- 
colored face tricky and suspicious in the dim light. 

The trail seemed to wind endlessly on and up. They had come 
to a small banana plantation now, and just over his shoulder 
Carruth suddenly saw a face peering out between the huge green 
leaves. He stopped, startled. The face disappeared. The woman 
was several yards ahead. 

He pushed swiftly over in among the banana trees, and there. 
crouching, was a girl. She stared up at him fearfully. Her eyes 
were brown, almost like Creole eyes, her skin like brown satin 
her hair yellow, like the woman’s, tied in a knot high upon her 
head. She pushed at him with small brown hands, in a panic. 

“Go quick, please sefior. She beat me this morning.” 

He obeyed silently, stumbling, dazed, back into the path. A girl 
like that in this jungle, and the woman had beaten her! Who 
was she? What was she? 


Bewildered, he went on. He could see the path widening 
ahead now, and in the midst of the clearing a house, half wood, 
half thatch, with dirty chickens pecking around it and two or 
three tiny black pigs careening wildly toward the woman as she 
came out into the open. 

She screamed some abuse at them in a sing-song dialect. and 
Carruth’s taut nerves twitched at the sound. What a horrible 
thing life could be! What could keep a man like Ted Warren 
living, after he had dropped down to this? 

The woman pointed toward the open doorway. 

“He’s in there. Speak what you like. Maybe he know what 
it is, maybe not,—drunk all day. And don’t forget to leave that 
money.” 

With a contemptuous toss of her head she went around the 
corner of the house, the pigs scrambling about her heels. 

After a minute Carruth forced himself up to the doorway and 
stepped just inside. Something rose up from a dim corner as he 
did so, and came fumbling to meet him, a sickly fume sweeping 
out from the lurching body. Involuntarily Carruth stepped out 
again into the open, and the man followed. 

They peered into each other’s faces for a full second. To Car- 
ruth it was like looking at a death’s-head. The skin was parch- 
ment brown and cracked like a very old man’s. The eyes \ 
bleared and dulled to a pale, watery blue. The loose, sagging 
arms hung oddly, as though there were neither muscle nor bone, 
merely mummy skin. He had been a big man once; Carruth could 
see the ugly articulation of the big bones of his bare chest scarcely 
covered by his dirty gray undershirt. 

The picture of Ted Warren that Henshaw had given him flashed 
before Carruth’s eyes, a big, ruddy, jolly-faced chap, who loved 
life and was loved of life. 

“Are you Warren, Ted Warren?” Carruth asked huskily. 

The man straightened himself .-a trifle. “I’m Warren; what's 
your business?” 
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His eyes wavered unsteadily at Carruth. 

“I’m from the States, from New York. Robert Henshaw sent 
me down—” 

The man’s head jerked up. 

“Robert Henshaw.” 

“Oh, my God!” he said, and went to pieces there before Car- 
ruth’s eyes. It was not a nice spectacle. 

“I’m sorry,” he said at last uncomfortably. “I—I don’t know 
just what you want to do, but Henshaw expected, I’m sure, that 
you'd come back with me if I found you—on account of your 
Aunt Hettie. He’d had no definite news of you in a long time, 
didn’t understand what the trouble was.” 

“Do you?” sneered the big man. 

“Perhaps—not,” Carruth hesitated. 

“It’s the damn’ country. I got here to make a big thing out of 
tobacco, and I lost on it, up in San José. Then I was ashamed 
to go back and drifted down here, and the heat and lonesome- 
ness began to get me. It’s‘a black man’s country. If you stay 
long enough, you get to be black inside, and you take a black 
woman by and by, like I did. At first it’s only when you're 
drunk; then pretty soon you get used to them, and they save 
you bothering with the house and cooking.” 

He brought his face close to Carruth’s slyly, as though afraid 
that some one else might hear him, and added: “But that aint 
why I married her regular, like I did.” 

Carruth waited, conscious to his very toes of that sickish odor 
of stale gin and of his violent distaste for it, conscious also of the 
deep blue of the sky above them, of the heavy heat on his head, 
of the press of the jungle, like an evil, living thing, there at their 
backs. 

“She had.a kid, and it was mine too—I knew that; so I mar- 
ried her then, regular. I had to, didn’t I? It was honorable, 
wasn’t it?” 

His mood had changed. He was puffed up with pride. 

“By that time it didn’t matter about me; but the kid, that was 
different. I used some of the money they’ve been sending to 
educate her, in a private school, in Panama; and before that, one 
of the Canal women, a white woman, used to keep her most of 
the time, so I’d know she was all right. They think she’s all white 
at the school, they don’t know. She’s got white features; and 
she’s pretty too. She’s most seventeen. I don’t let her stay 
around here except maybe a day now and then when I have to, 
because school’s closed, and I stay pretty sober then and keep 
my eye on her close. She’”—jerking his thumb toward the back 
of the house—“treats her rotten, beats her if she gets a chance.” 

“T saw her, I think.” Carruth spoke with an effort. “She was 
hiding back there near the trail. When I started to ask her who 
she was, she said she was hiding from another beating, she’d had 
one this morning.” 

“That—she-devil!” 

He disappeared around the corner of the house like some clumsy 
fury, and in a minute Carruth heard the woman’s voice, whin- 
ing, begging, then the crack of a whip and the sound of a struggle. 

Carruth held himself stiffly. He knew better than to interfere 
even if he had wanted to. The face of the girl peering fearfully 
cut at him from the rank green of the banana leaves was gtill too 
vivid in his memory for him to feel any pity for Warren’s woman. 

After a little Warren shambled back, breathing stertorously. 

“You can’t kill ’em,” he said. “But I'll teach her to leave my 
girl alone even if I am drunk.” 

The sweat stood out in beady drops on his face. 
were shaking. 

Carruth hastened to finish his task. 

“Here’s your money; it came today by cable. I brought it up.” 

= out his fountain pen, and Warren signed, an illegible 
scrawl. 

“You wont come back with me, then?” 

Warren shook his head, grasping the silver greedily. 

“It’s too late,” he said. ‘Tell them it’s no use. I couldn't live 
white now; I’m too far gone.” 

“And the girl?” Carruth asked. 

There was a sudden stillness. 

“Anna’s all I got,” the man whispered after a minute. 
all I got—to hang to.” 

“But she’s too white for this,” Carruth persisted. 

“And too black for your country.” 

“You're educating her to be white; what’s the use?” 

“I don’t know—I don’t know. Seemed I had to somehow. It 
was the only decent thing left for me to do.” 

“It’s a rotten mess,” Carruth said sharply. 

Warren nodded. “Rotten.” 


“Who?” 


His hands 


“She’s 





“Well, think it over. I’ve got to start back while it’s day- 
light. That trail isn’t any too good, you know.” 

“Coming again?” 

Carruth hesitated. What was the use? 
nodded. 

“If you’re coming back tomorrow, perhaps you’d take Anna 
back to the school in Panama. You could talk with her; she 
don’t talk much around here. And afterward—we could see what 
was best, maybe.” 

“All right,” Carruth agreed. So they left it that way, and 
Carruth started back along the smear of the trail. He half hoped’ 
the girl would still be hiding among the banana leaves; but there 
was no sign, and disappointed, he hurried to get through before 
the dark came, the horror of that thatched hut following him like 
his shadow. 


But after a‘minute he 


E tried that night, to write to Henshaw, but it was no use. 

He had been talking with Franklin and Clark for an 
hour or more, and he had no illusions left. He couldn’t write yet. 
It was too rotten to write about; and to him the worst of the 
mess was not Warren, after all, but the girl. 

He could see her small, lovely brown face peering up at him, 
see her hair as yellow as cornsilk. He could see the woman’s face 
too, tricky, low, evil, as she had leered back at him once or twice 
in the dim light of the trail. He could even see her yellow-dotted 
calico slip and the flapping sandals. What a mess! 

It didn’t look any better to him in the morning. 
was a farce. Henshaw ought to have come down himself. 
shaw might have been able to think of something. 

Carruth found his way early up the narrow trail—very beautiful 
and green, the air heavy and sweet-scented. Warren came out 
to meet him, almost sober, his gray hair wet back from his 
mummy-brown face. 

“She’s all ready,” he said. 
about going away—not yet?” 

“T'll try not to,” Carruth promised. 

“And you'll come up after you get back—tomorrow?’ 

“Tomorrow or the next day.” 

Then the girl came out of the house and faced Carruth timidly, 
her eyes a little fearful, her slim fingers clasping and unclasping. 
“My father, he is sending me in your care,” she said gravely. 

“IT wanted to see Panama, and your father suggested that I 
might go back to your school with you.” 

“T understand,” she said. Her voice had a charming cadence. 

“My English, she is very little to speak—the Spanish, I hear 
her so much. But I know what you say. I speak all the time 
the Spanish and the French.” 

She smiled at him shyly. “I am ready to go—now?” 

She went ahead, and he followed her. At the edge of the clear- 
ing she looked back and waved her hand to the big hulk of a man 
in the dingy yellow duster; then the dimness of the jungle swal- 
lowed them up. 

She still led the way, a quaint figure in her ruffled white dress, 
with its round low neck outlined by colored worsted threads, 
pink and red and green and blue. She looked like a picture he 
had seen once of a Spanish dancer, foreign, outlandish, bewilder- 
ingly pretty. As they drew farther from the house, she began to 
talk in funny little sentences, half English, half Spanish. 

She told him about the orchids in the tree-tops, the great white 
ones, “The Tears of the Virgin,” the red one, “The Seventh Dead- 
ly Sin.” She showed him giant buttercups blossoming several 
feet above his head, and a little crowd of white moths fluttering 
away into the dusky massive network of creepers and vines. Then 
she spoke of her school. 

“The girls, they are the Spanish, all but two or three. One 
is French; one is English; and me—” She shrugged her shoulders. 
“They none have a white-black mother like mine. I ask them, oh, 
much, about their mothers, and they tell me. I do not speak 
about mine, oh, never. They think she is dead. I have much 
sorrow that she lives; she beats me.” 

She spoke quite impersonally. 

They sat on the small observation platform of the Panama 
train, and she told him about the locks as they slipped by—Gatun, 
Pedro Miguel, Miraflores. She mourned the poor dead trees in 
the flooded lakes. ~ 

“Tt is sad to see them, covered with that long, gray moss; 
they do not understand that they had to die so that the great 
bridge of water might be born.” 

Balboa she loved. 

“Tt is so clean and beautiful,” she exclaimed rapturously, 
“__the beautiful driveways, the houses, (Continued on page ror) 
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S the world facing a per- 

manent shortage of furs? 

Lovers of wild life say it 
is. Fur-dealers say it is not; 
and both present cogent rea- 
sons for their arguments. 

It is the oldest industry 
in the world, fur-hunting, fur- 
trading. The cave-man who 
slew a beast with a club to 
take a pelt for his own cov- 
ering was the world’s first 
manufacturer; and his dis- 
covery that a pelt would 
make clothes for himself and 
his family led far afield to the exploration of half the 
world. It was the little beaver which led discoverers 
up the St. Lawrence to the Great Lakes, and from the 
Great Lakes north to Hudson Bay and south from the 
Mississippi to the Rio Grande, and down the MacKen- 
zie to the Arctic, and across the mountains down the 
Columbia to the Pacific. It was the little beaver which 
led Peter Skene Ogden’s fur-brigade from the mouth of 
the Columbia across what are now the States of Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Utah and 
Northern California. 

It was the little sable which led the Cossacks across 
Russia to what is now Kamchatka; and it was the sea- 
otter that led the Russians, Americans, Spaniards and 
Englishmen around the world in crazy little cockleshell 
sailboats to explore the Pacific Coast from the Golden Gate to 
Bering Sea. 

It is a page of romance unequaled in all history. 

The canoe brigade pushing north to new hunting-grounds 
shunned followers and poachers in their preserve more than a 
diplomat shuns a modern newspaper reporter. If the fur-hunters 
found a fine new field where beaver and otter and silver fox and 
fisher and muskrat and marten and sable were plentiful, they 
were not going to tell it to rival traders—not they! They were 
not going to be followed by rivals; and when they came out, 
either down to St. Louis or down to Montreal, or over the moun- 
tains down the Columbia, they were not going to tell they had 
made a new find of a fine hunting-ground, which would attract 
other hunters there next year. They even concealed the number of 
their packs, and shipped them out by different ports so the world 
would not know what was coming from where. 

Just as elusive and secretive were the individual trappers out 
on the ground going the rounds of their traps. If they came on 
beaver and otter and mink and fisher signs, do you think they 
were going to advertise the fact to brother trappers? Not they! 
Ask them about the hunt; and they would answer invariably, then 
as now: “Poor, very poor—getting scarcer every year.” 

The very same elusiveness marked the latest development of 
fur-trading in fur-farming. Fur-farming really began back in the 
1880’s, in Prince Edward Island; but it was less than ten years 
ago that the facts came out to the world. The first farmer of 
silver foxes had been expressing and posting skins from half a 
dozen post offices before his nearest neighbors knew he was suc- 
ceeding; and by the time his bank deposits in a dozen different 
banks had totaled two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, 
he was selling breeding stock for other silver-fox farms and get- 
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ting from ten thousand to thirty thousand dollars a pair. In 
the twinkling of an eye twenty-six million dollars was invested 
in silver-fox farming in Prince Edward Island. Wild bush lands 
had jumped to higher values than farm lands; and the thing be- 
came a mania, like oil or gold. Then came the war, and prices 
slumped. Pelts would not sell at all in London; and breeding 
stock dropped as low as one hundred dollars a pair. The pes- 
simists shrieked with glee. “Didn’t we tell you it was a soap- 
bubble due to burst?” “You can never raise wild animals in 
captivity,” and so on and on and on—the usual chorus of a gloria 
when an untried venture goes to smash. 

But presto! Barely was the war over, when fashion went fox- 
skin mad; and silver-fox skins sold at the fur auctions of Montreal 
and St. Louis and New York in the spring of 10920 at twelve hun- 
dred dollars a skin for a single neck-piece; and one fox farm of 
Prince Edward Island, consisting of two hundred and twenty 
acres and sixty-six foxes, sold for one hundred thousand dollars 

Doesn’t look as if fox-farming had come to such a bad smash, 
after all, does it? 

But if the fur-traders and the fur-trappers and the fur-farmers 
are secretive and elusive, their secrecy is as an open book com- 
pared to the secrecy of the trade—of the dressers and dyers and 
manufacturers. 

The general public may not know it, but the fur-trade does. 
The excellence of fur depends far more on the dresser and dyer 
and manufacturer than on the trapper. The law protects and 
forefends the trapper from mistakes. He may not use poison, 
for that fevers the animal and spoils the pelt and reduces his 
price. He may not trap out of season, for the fur will be un- 
prime, and the game warden will confiscate it. Furs to the value 
of twenty-five thousand dollars have been confiscated from one 
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trapper in Alaska this year. And even if he got the unprime fur 
past the game warden out to market, unprime fur sheds hairs. It 
would bring a poor price, a price for only felting and hatting; 
and the buyers would “spot” him and shun his goods. 

So the fur usually comes in good or fair condition from the 
hunting field. It is in the dressing and dyeing that it will be 
made or marred; and dressers and dyers are not going to tell one 
another their secrets and inventions and mysteries. No dime 
novel could exaggerate the mystery of these dyes 
and processes. To the secret rooms no outsider 
is ever admitted. Formulas are written in code, 
and much of the process can only be learned man 
from man, and conveyed by seeing and trying 
out. When the war demoralized the European 
dye-centers,—London, Paris, Leipzic-—American 
firms hurried to Europe and hired the experts, 
dyers and dressers, paying them higher remunera- 
tion than crown princes and crown princesses of 
Europe draw. Sorters of furs get six thousand 
five hundred dollars for three months’ work, twice 
as much as many a professor gets for a year. 

Good fur-dressers, mere boys many of them, 
draw one hundred dollars a week. 

By the time the war was over, America was 
doing the huge dye business which Europe had 
handled, though Europe was slashing prices fifty 
per cent to woo back the lost trade. The best 
fur-dyers of Europe represent sixty years of ef- 
fort and trial. I know one American firm that 
brought over its dyers from Leipzic when the 
war broke out. It sacrificed twenty thousand 
muskrat pelts in one experiment to get 
tints just right, and one hundred 
thousand rabbit skins in another 
experiment. It is now dyeing 
muskrat by the half million 
a season, and rabbits year- 
ly in quantities running 
from seven to eighteen 
millions. I know an- 
other firm that twenty 
years ago was treat- 
ing one hundred 
thousand muskrats a 
vear. It is now 
treating four million 
a year; and it de- 
clares the trade de- 
mand is stronger than 
it can ever fill. 

Mystery, romance, 
adventure, secrecy, 
chances to satiate the 
soul of a gambler—all 
have marked the fur-trade 
from the time the little 
beaver on the east and the 
little sable to the west lured the 
discovery and exploration of a con- 
tinent, down to our own days, when 
America captured the great fur-sales of 
Europe and followed up this capture by getting the European dye- 
processes along with their experts and improving on them. 

Has the last chapter of the great fur-romance been written? 
Have we reached, or are we reaching, the extinction of all furs? 

It is a pretty big question; and it is a very serious one; for 
there is no other material which will take the place of fur. 

The increase in the value of individual furs is something stagger- 
ing and almost incredible. 


The trapper today sells some small furs for more than he 
could realize on an ordinary gold nugget. He comes out of the 
wilds with a bag of pelts today representing six months’ work, 
on which he realizes more than the old California Forty-niner 
realized on a bag of golddust. 

Figures are tiresome; but look at this scale of figures and 
translate it in terms of silver-fox neck-pieces sheeny as silver, or 
sable soft as a veil of down, or broadtail with the luster of onyx, 
or beaver golden brown as autumn leaves in a midday sun, with 
the very tang of the wilds and smell of the woods and crackle of 
ozone frost in the romantic atmosphere of furs: 

Imports of furs to the United States have gone up two hundred 
and fifty per cent in four years. In 1870, there were only twenty- 
one fur-firms in New York. There are now thousands. 

Otter, which I have bought from trappers in British Columbia 
at twenty-five dollars for two perfect skins, brought in Montreal 
and New York this spring one hundred dollars for the best pelts. 

English dealers used to pay ten cents a pound for rabbit, to be 
dyed and resold as “near” or “electric” seal. This year England 
has paid as high as fifty cents a pound and imported ninety mil- 
lion rabbits. In the 
New York auction 
sales best Australian 
rabbit sold at from 
$1.40 to $3.15. 

In 1919 musk- 
rats, which you will 
buy dyed as Hudson 
seal, or imitation 
mink, were selling up 
at Norway House 
northeast of Lake 
Winnipeg for fifty 
cents. By 1920, they 
were selling at five 
dollars. In 10914 
white fox was at 
sixteen dollars; by 
1917 it was twenty 
dollars; by 1920 
white fox sold in 
Montreal at sixty to 
seventy dollars. 
Beavers that were 
$6.50 in 1917 were 
$8.50 by 1918 and 
twenty dollars by 
1910. 

The world fur-sales 
dispose of one hun- 
dred million pelts a 

year, not counting rabbit and mole and 

muskrat. Inthe April sales of three great 
fur-markets in 1920, almost four million 
skins were sold in the New York 
market, nearly nine million on the 
London market, and over seven mil- 
lion on the St. Louis market. Add to 
this the Montreal sales; multiply by 
three sales a year; and you have 
almost one hundred million skins sold 
yearly in the United States and Can- 
ada, including rabbits, mole and musk- 
rat. 
Montreal thinks nothing of a fur-sale 
totaling five to six million dollars; St. 
Louis twenty-seven to thirty million dollars; 
and New York twelve to twenty-seven 
million dollars. Before the war the 
United States had a total fur-trade— 
what we bought and what we sold 
—of forty million dollars. Today 
that trade is over one hundred million 
dollars. 

In the environs of New York, only, eight hundred and thirty 
manufacturers of furs, one hundred and seventy importers of 
furs, twenty-five firms devoted exclusively to dressing furs, and 
twelve thousand skilled dressers and dyers, supporting a popula- 
tion of sixty thousand people drawing their living from furs. 
More people make a living out of furs, round New York only, than 
in all the trapping country of North America. 








Photograph reproduced by 
ourtesy of the Hudson's Bay 
Company 


Two beavers caught 
at one time. 


Photograph from 
Brown Bros., N. Y. 


A European buyer in 
Siberia. 
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cAn old time Canadian fur-trader and his dog train. 


In the palmiest days of the palmiest past, when it had not a 
rival from Hudson Bay to the Pacific or from the Arctic to the 
Missouri, the Hudson’s Bay Company did not sell half a million 
dollars’ worth of furs. Today furs of a greater value than that 
come through Edmonton alone; and it is now only one of a dozen 
great companies operating in America. 

The world is doing the greatest fur business in all its history. 
The world appetite for furs is an insatiable demand that cries 
for more, the more it gets. With silent high-powered rifles, with 
newly rich, with the fashion for summer furs, with tramp steam- 
ers and free hunters owing responsibility to no man penetrating 
Farthest North and offering crazy Klondike prices to trappers, how 
jong are our furs going to last? Hasn't the buffalo been practically 
exterminated except for park preserves? Wasn’t the beaver be- 
coming almost extinct when the Canadian provinces—especially 
Quebec and Ontario—clapped on closed seasons some eighteen 
years ago? Before the rise of the Bolsheviki, hadn’t Russia put 
a closed season on sable? Like the buffalo, hasn’t sea-otter—the 
most beautiful fur of all—almost vanished? It used to be taken 
in the Aleutians in the hundreds of thousands. In the 1920 spring 
fur sales only three were offered in New York, only fifteen in 
London, only seven in St. Louis. And before pelagic sealing was 
stopped by international treaty, wasn’t the beautiful Alaska seal 
going the same way? Wont the fate of chinchilla and mink and 
marten and sable be the same? Isn’t the last chapter of the 
great fur romance being written? Aren’t we reaching the extinc- 
tion of all game? 

The very note of pessimism in that question answers itself: 
Beaver has come back. Alaska seal has come back. Silver-fox 
are more plentiful than ever. Buffaloes have in ten years multiplied 
from a few hundred in one Canadian park to five thousand and if 
half a dozen sea otters could be captured unharmed alive, there 
is not the slightest doubt that they could be brought back to a 
plentiful supply. 

Persian and astrakhan and Krimmer lambs 


there will regularly be not less than one hundred thousand young 
Alaska male seals offered yearly on the fur markets of the 
world. 

Only ten years ago I asked one of the greatest fur merchant 
in the world—a man who deals from Persia and Siberia to Alaska 
and Athabasca—what he thought of silver-fox farming. “We 
tried,” he said, “and it didn’t succeed.” Yet today there are 
thirty-six fox-farms in the United States, twenty-nine other fur- 
farms in the United States; and in Canada there are not less than 
one hundred fox-farms, besides one thousand fur-farms of mink, 
caracal sheep, skunks, raccoons, beaver. In many cases the fur- 
farm is simply an adjunct to other farming; but the fox-farms 
are exclusively devoted to fox. 

Closed seasons, fur-farms and game-preserves have restored 
beaver, Alaska seal, fox, buffalo. High markets may stimulate the 
pursuit of fur-bearing animals; but they also stimulate the pres- 
ervation. The little furs, of which the greatest number are taken, 
are also from the most prolific of animals; and the danger of 
muskrat and rabbits is of their multiplying to the point of selt 
extermination through pest and starvation. 

Without attempting to enumerate all the great fur-companies 
now doing an enormous business in America, it may be stated 
that the raw furs converge to some half dozen places—in Canada 
to Montreal, Winnipeg and Edmonton; in the United States to 
St. Paul, St. Louis, San Francisco, Chicago and New York. St. 
Louis, Montreal and New York are in the true sense fur-markets 
for the world in America. In Europe are London, Leipzic and 
Nijni Novgorod. To these great marts came all the best furs of the 
whole world, the sea-otter of the Aleutian, the beaver and marten 
and mink of Hudson Bay, the ermine and sable of Russia, the 
lamb-skins of Persia, the nutria and chinchilla of South America. 
Here congregate all the buyers and the sellers of the fur-world, 
though the actual purchasing was done by expert fur-brokers. 

In London the furs are sold by auction at 
such weil-known sales as Lampson’s, Nesbitt’s 





are being bred in America and are just begin- 
ning to come on the market as fur. Skunk 
has been trapped in America for two hundred 
years and is more plentiful on the fur market 
than ever before. Rabbits are a pest in 
Australia, for poison and trap have failed to 
exterminate them; and in certain sections they 
have ruined the pasture. 

Muskrats are coming to the market in mil- 
lions; and so prolific are they that there is 
not a hint of the supply’s falling off. Beaver 
has been brought back through a few years of 
closed seasons. Indeed, in Algonquin Park, 
Canada, where it was especially protected, it 
became so plentiful that adjacent sections 
asked leave to destroy beaver dams to pre- 
vent flooding of lands. The Alaska seal had 
dwindled to a few thousands a year on the 
market when the stoppage of pelagic sealing 
gave the mothers and pups a chance to live; 
and now the Alaska seal has‘so multiplied in 
less than ten years that by 1922 it is expected 





Agnes Laut exploring in northern Canada. 


and the Hudson’s Bay Company. After 
thorough examination of the pelts as classified, 
the buyers assemble before the auctioneer— 
sometimes in a huge glass-lighted room at the 
top of the warehouses, or away from the furs 
altogether in some regular salesroom. At the 
fur-sales a silent nod of the head knocks down 
a bid. 

Formerly these sales were more picturesque. 
They were held at some well-known coffee- 
house, with the classified pelts stacked up at 
one side. Buyers were regaled with sumptu- 
ous dinners by the sellers. Then a lighted 
candle with pins stuck in at intervals was put 
up. This is what is meant by the announce- 
ment: “sales by inch of candle.” Bids were 
received as the candle burned from pin to 
pin—quick work, for the candle was a pencil- 
like thing. The last bid was the one before 
the flame went out; and to that bidder went 
the furs. March, January and Novem- 
ber seem always to have been the favor- 
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ite months for the fur-sales in London. The furs sold 
were not necessarily those recently come to market. It was 
a trick, almost a clairvoyant sixth sense, to scent the coming 
vagaries of fashion, and when a rare fur was down in price to 
buy it up and store it in warehouses till fashion’s pendulum swung 
round again, when out would come the same raw fur to be 
auctioned at a higher price. 

The Leipzic fur-sales took the form of a great fur-fair at 
Easter. Warehouses that had been closed as dungeons for the 
year, hiding secrets of famous dyeing processes from rivals, and 
which no one could enter or leave without being searched, not 
even trusted workers, now opened to the public like a flower to 
spring. ‘hither docked buyers and sellers 
from America, from Persia, from China, 
from Siberia, from Japan, from Tibet, 
from England, from South America. Quaint 
costumes were seen in the streets. For two 
weeks the fair lasted, a curious relic of by- 
gone customs come down to modern days. 
The broker was an expert at haggling, the 
seller at holding off, and so a merry game of | 
bartering went on. | 

Why should Germany, which is not one of 

| 





“* Has the last \ 


chapter of the 





lakes unmapped, links and chains of lakes by which you can go 
from the Saskatchewan to the Arctic without once lifting your 
canoe, huge areas of quaking muskegs—areas of amber, stagnant 
water full of what the Indians call mermaid’s hair, lined by ridges 
of moss and sand overgrown with coarse goose-grass and the “reed 
that grows like a tree,’ muskrat reed, a tasseled, cornlike, tufted 
growth sixteen feet high. I traversed one such region above 
Cumberland Lake seventy miles wide by three hundred long, 
where you could not find solid ground to camp the size of your 
foot. What did we do? That is where the uses of a really ex- 
pert guide came in; we moored our canoe among the willows, cut 
willows enough to keep feet from sinking, spread oil cloth and 
rugs over this and erected the tents over all, 
tying the guy-ropes to the canoe-thwarts and 
willows, for the ground wouldn’t hold the tent- 
pegs. 

It doesn’t sound as if such regions would 
ever be over-run by settlement—does it? 
Now, look at your map, seventy miles north 
of Saskatchewan. From the northwest corner 
down in Labrador is a distance of more than 
\\ three thousand miles. From the south to 

north is a distance of almost two thousand 


the great fur-producers, be famed as a market | | fur-trade been miles. I once asked a guide with a truly 
for furs? The secret was in the dyeing and | written?’ Never! city air if these distances were “as the crow 
dressing. Whole hamlets and towns were | | i i | flies.” He gave mea look that I would not like 
given over to the dressing of raw furs. Aus- | | The oldest indus- ! to have a guide give me too often—he might 
tria and Russia produce the best squirrel-skins | | try of mankind 


for linings in the world; but the skins from 
both must be sent to Germany to be dressed. 
Sometimes the secret was in getting the oil out | 
of the pelts without tingeing the white fur \ 
yellow, as in the case of ermine and white \ 
fox and Polar bear. Again, other dressers \ 
polished the furs with inferior grease 
instead of butter; or deodorized them im- 
perfectly instead of tramping with mahogany 
sawdust. 

In Russia fairs are also the method of 
selling raw furs: at Irbit in February, at 
Ischim in December, at Nijni Novgorod in 
August. And to Kiatka, on the border of 
China, blue-gowned mandarins and merchant princes and Chinese 
nobles still come for the ermine and the marten and the sable 
of Siberian wilds, as their ancestors came two hundred years ago 
to barter with wild Cossacks and Siberian bandits and Chuckchee 
traders and Alaskan sea-otter hunters. China produces very few 
furs and those of poor quality; but the Chinese grandee has as 
great a passion for fine fur trimmings as the London grand dame 
for Jager diamonds and Burmah rubies. Long before the Western 
world had awakened to the beauty of seal and sea-otter, there 
was a high-priced market for both in China. 

But the great fur-fair of the year in Russia—the one which is 
a world market—is at Nijni. For a year, by flat-bottom raft- 
boats, by reindeer sled, and by long, dusty Persian caravan the furs 
have been on their way to Nijni. The little place doubles and 
quadruples in size like a mushroom city. By August the fair is 
open. Here chiefly are sold the furs of Asia—Persian and Astra- 
khan lamb, Mongolian goat, Siberian sable and ermine, the great 
timber wolf, the rare squirrel-skin linings—gray almost to silver, 
or black and glossy as jet—and the few, the very few of the 
diminishing sea-otter and seal. 
furs brought down by canoe and dog-train from the Canadian 
Northwest jostle with the pelts brought by reindeer and caravam 
from Siberia and Persia. 

Now come back to the question: is the world facing a starva- 
tion in furs? 

Take a map of the northern fur-country. Take a good look at 
it—not just a Pullman car glance. The Canadian Government 
has again and again advertised thousands, hundreds of thousands, 
millions of acres of free land. Latitudinally that is perfectly 
true. Wheatwise it isn’t. When you go seventy miles north of 
Saskatchewan River, you are in a climate that will grow wheat, 
all right—splendid wheat, the hardest and finest in the world.’ 
That is, twenty hours of sunlight—not daylight but sunlight— 
force growth rapidly enough to escape late spring and early fall 
frosts; but the plain fact of the matter is that wheat land does 
-_ exist north of the Saskatchewan except in sections along Peace 

iver. 


What does exist north of the Saskatchewan? Countless catar- 


acts—Churchill River is one succession of cataracts,—vast rivers, 


will last as long 
as mankind 
lasts.” 
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There East and West meet; the, 


“There aint no distances as the crow flies in 
this country,” he answered. “You got to 
travel ‘cording as the waters collect or the ice 
goes out.” 

Well, here is your country, three thousand 
by two thousand miles, a great fur-preserve. 
What exists in it? Very little wood, and that 
small. Undoubtedly some minerals. I myself 
saw brought by an Indian from some unknown 
mine on Churchill River a piece of pure nat- 
ural copper the size of a man’s hand. What 
else exists? A very sparse population of In- 
dians, whose census no man knows, for it has 
never been taken; but when the total Indian 
population of Canada is only one hundred thousand, and you de- 
duct from the total those on reserves and those on the Pacific 
Coast, it is a pretty safe guess to say there are not twenty thou- 
sand Indians all told in the north fur-country. I put this guess 
tentatively, and should be glad of information from anyone in 
a position to guess closer. I have asked the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and I have asked others how many white hunters and 
traders they thought were in this fur-country. I have never met 
anyone who placed the number at more than two thousand. Spread 
two thousand white hunters with ten thousand Indians—for of 
the total population half are women and children—over an area 
the size of two-thirds of Europe: I ask you frankly, do you think 
they are going to exterminate the game very fast? Remember 
the climate of the North takes care of her own. White men can 
stand only so many years of that lonely cold; then they have to 
ccme out, or they degenerate. 

Take a single section of this great fur-preserve—Labrador, 
which I visited some years ago. In area Labrador is five hundred 
and thirty thousand square miles, two and a half times the size 
of France, twice the size of Germany, twice the size of Austria- 
Hungary. Statistical books set the population down at four thou- 
sand; but the Moravian missionaries there told me that including 
the Eskimos who come down the coast in summer and the fisher- 
men who come up the coast in summer, the total population is 
probably seventeen thousand. Now, Labrador is one of the finest 
game-preserves in the world. On its rocky hills and watery upper 
barrens, where settlement can never come, are to be found silver- 
fox,—the finest in the world, so fine that the Revillons have estab- 
lished a fur-trading post for silver-fox on one of the islands,—cross 
fox almost as fine as silver, black and red fox, the best otter in 
the world, the finest marten in America, bear of every variety, 
fine ermine, rabbit or hare galore, very fine wolverine, fisher, 
muskrat, coarse harp seal, wolf, caribou, beaver, a few mink. Is 
it common sense to think the population of a few thousands can 
hunt out a fur-empire here the size of two Germanys? 

Now take another look at the map! Where the Saskatchewan 
takes a great bend three hundred miles northeast of Prince Albert, 
it is no longer a river, but a vast muskeg of countless still amber- 
water channels not twice the width of (Continued on page 104) 


| maroon a fool on one of those swamp areas. 
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LLEN came around the corner of the house and found me 
full length in the hammock between the mimosas. I had 
been reading; but there were two pillows under my head, and 
the drone of the bees, the mingled honeysuckle and peachlike 
scent of the mimosas, had lulled me into drowsiness, and 
books seemed unnecessary things. 

“What are you reading, honey?” 

“Seems to be consolation for old maids and widows,” I yawned. 

“Old maids and widows! It doesn’t sound nice!” 

“Tt isn’t!” I yawned once more. 

Ellen seated herself in the wicker chair beside the hammock. 
“That reminds me, I want to have a serious talk with you—” 

“Please don’t!” I said hastily. “If you must be serious, let 
it be in private!” 

Ellen paid no attention to me. “Are you engaged to Henry 
Leeds, or not?” she demanded. 

“Let me see: Am I engaged to Henry or not?” 

“Now, don’t be funny, Jane!” 

“Judge Anderson’s been talking to you!” 

“Well—”’ 

“T knew it! He asked me this morning how old I was; whenever 
he betrays an all-absorbing interest in my age, wants to know 
the exact hour and month and year—why, I know he’s thinking of 
Henry! I told him I was sixteen—told him sweetly; and he was 
very rude to me. He said loudly: ‘You're twenty-eight years old, 
Jane Van Revell, and it’s high time you show some common 
sense!’ I didn’t want everybody in the post office to hear my age 
—some of them might have forgotten it!” 

“Are you engaged to Henry or not?” Ellen is so persistent. 

“I don’t know!” I said crossly. “But I’m sick of having people 
feed him to me for breakfast, dinner and supper. I’m perfectly 
happy, and Henry’s happy—he’s the kind of man who isn’t con- 
tented unless he has a yearning. Why, he’d be the most surprised 
man in the world to wake up one day and discover I’d married 
him. If you all would just let me alone.” 
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“Nobody’s bothering you,” said Ellen. 

“They are too—everybody in Troy! I should think 
Judge Anderson would be satisfied with having married me 
off once to suit himself!” 

With that I shook myself out of the hammock and picked 
up a handful of hairpins from its recesses. “If you and 
Bob are tired of me,” I went on, “I'll take a journey so 
you'll appreciate me when I come back.” 

“Stuff!” said Ellen, “you know better than that! I never 
—— have mentioned Henry if I thought that you thought 
that—” 

She stopped, distressed, and I laughed at her. 

“T was only teasing!” 

“Come on in to supper,” said Ellen. 

Ellen is my sister, and younger sister at that. She’s 
happily married, has a big house, a prince of a husband 
and two babies, but just why this should give her the right 
to bully me I’ve never been able to decide. Judge Anderson 





has been our guardian until we reached the age of discretion 
—or until Ellen had reached it. He stated frequently that 
I never would reach it. He and “Miss Sallie” (everybody 
in Troy calied Mrs. Anderson “Miss Sallie”), having no chil- 
dren of their own, brought us up and spoiled us. Ellen had 





married first. It seemed natural that she and Bob Sheldon, 
next door, should marry—they had been sweethearts since 
childhood. So Ellen had just changed her name and moved 
over into Bob’s house. My own marriage had been an en- 
tirely different matter. I suppose it was my red hair and 
roving disposition that made me refuse Troy’s eligibles. 
Somewhere back in my ancestry there must have been a 
roving adventurer, a dear nomad, who, no sooner settled in 
one place, longed with all his might to be somewhere 
else— 





I must go—go—go—away from here, 
* On the other side the world I’m overdue. 


And go I did—until Judge Anderson lost his patience with me 
and married me off to an old schoolmate of his. Colonel Van 
Revell lived just two years. For two years I ruled over his lovely 
old house in New Orleans. They were gay, those two years— 
Mardi Gras, bals masqués—everything that gay, imsouciani city 
afforded was mine. And in his charming, courtly, old-world way 
he spoiled me even more. I was heartbroken; like a child I 
mourned for him, and I came back to Ellen and Bob and to Troy, 
that sleepy, sluggish, little Southern town where Ellen and I had 
been born. 

Incidentally, I had come back to Henry Leeds. Henry had 
taken matters up just where he left off when my engagement to 
Colonel Van Revell had been announced. I was fond of Henry; 
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there were times when I thought I might even marry him. But 
I didn’t want to marry anybody right now. I was perfectly con- 
tented just as I was. My life was full of a number of things. 
lf Troy would only let me alone! At stated intervals during the 
past four years, ever since I had been a widow, they had married 
me off to somebody or other, and between lulls had come back to 
Henry Leeds; we were a town institution! 

I felt a restless streak coming. Lying in the hammock one 
night after Henry had taken himself home in a huff (Henry 
usually does this every other visit regularly), I remembered some- 
thing I should have forgotten—My first kiss! It was a night 
for remembering; an opulent moon hung overhead, and the 
jasmine and honeysuckle ran riot and kept one from thinking 
straight and sensibly. I was spending the summer at a little 
resort with some cousins. It was my first summer out of board- 
ing-school; I was eighteen. 

One day a party of us came in from a long ride and stopped at 
the desk to giggle over the names of the new arrivals. 

Then one of the arrivals himself caught my roving eye. He 
was tall and slim, and beautifully gotten up. 

I wondered if he would prove an addition to our crowd, and 
with that end in view took pains with my toilet that night. I 
wore my hair high and my one long frock. After dinner Mr. John 
Glenn Carr, lawyer by profession and bachelor by choice, evi- 
dently, was led up and presented, and we danced. 

He was, without doubt, the most blasé individual I had ever 
encountered in the whole course of my rollicking existence. 
Typically New York, satiated with experience and tired of living, 
he looked as though he had a secret sorrow. For two weeks I 
tried to humanize the man. I rode and walked and chatted with 
him—and fell desperately in love with him, trying to give him a 
good time. He was interesting to unsophisticated me. 

He was to leave at midnight. Some of us went down to the 
pool for a late swim; and BE; who have never been able to do 
anything in moderation, stayed in too long. Going back to the 
hotel, supported on the arm of Mr. Carr, my steps grew slower 
and slower. We had the whole moonlit arbor to ourselves. He 
had just thawed enough to remark that he was sorry to be going, 
and I had said warmly that I would miss him—oh, so much! 
Then we halted, and I found myself 
pressed closely to that all-too-correct 
waistcoat, and he was raining kisses 
on my face and hair. I clawed and 
scratched myself away—and then I 
ran. I didn’t stop until I reached my 
own room. I found the smelling- 
salts and subsided on the floor under 
the window to think it over. Thrills 
chased up and down my spine. I 
tried to remember how it had hap- 
pened, anyway. It never occurred 
to me that I hadn’t behaved in a 
perfectly correct, ladylike manner. 

I slept very little that night. Did 
it mean that he was in love with me? 
Of course it did; men didn’t go 
around kissing people they weren't 
fond of—at least, I didn’t think they 
did! What an idiot I had been to 
run away! He would have asked me 
to marry him in the next moment. 
The longer I thought of it, the more 
I felt that we were as good as en- 
gaged. Before the night was over 
we had been married, honeymooned 
in Europe and gone to live on River- 
side Drive. I dropped off to sleep, 
hugging the salts-bottle and never 
doubting that morning would bring 
a letter of formal proposal, asking 
my heart and hand. 

Morning did bring a letter. It 
held neither avowal of love nor offer 
of marriage. Instead it was a cool, 
impersonal, polite sort of thing— 
bidding me good-by and thanking me 
for having made his stay so pleasant. 
Along toward the end, almost as an 
for his Smomentars’ abercation of hink you, had beter 
last evening.” I looked aberration go,” I said distinctly. 





up in the hotel dictionary. It said aberration was a noun, mean- 
ing, deviation, wandering, error, partial insanity. I never saw him 


I idly swung in the hammock and laughed to myself. What 
a long way I had come since then! I could recognize aberration 
and partial insanity both; I had met plenty of each. Funny how 
the thought of those kisses still lingered! I had forgotten quite 
a few men who had kissed me since! I wondered if he had 
changed; perhaps not—men change very little after they reach 
the mid-years. Why hadn’t I looked him up on some of my 
pilgrimages to town? What glorious fun it would be to tell him 
the other side of that affair and laugh with him over it. I would 
do it the very next time I went up. Well, why not go now? 
Summer was nearly over, and I always went for some autumn 
clothes. 

I hopped up and went into the house. 
the living-room. 

“Good folks, I'm going to New York!” 

“Oh, don’t, Jane—it’s so fearfully warm!” 

Bob didn’t say a word, just grunted. Bob’s so satisfactory as 
a brother-in-law; nothing I ever do surprises him. 

“It will take my mind off the heat. Yes, I think I'll go to- 
morrow night,” I said..... 

Ellen went with me to the station, a little worried pucker be- 
tween her brows. The kiddies were feverish, and she was quite 
resigned to my going. “It might be anything!” she said. Henry 
was there too at the last minute. 

“Where are you off to this time?” he said. 

“Timbuctoo!” I replied flippantly, and blew him a kiss when 
no one was looking. 

It was a hot and dusty trip. Many a time I wished Mr. Carr 
and my past at the bottom of the Gulf of Mexico, and myself 
back home on my big cool bed, with one of the maids bringing 
me long lime squashes at regular intervals. I landed quite done 
up, and for two days didn’t move except to have a massuese 
remove the kinks of travel from my bones and a hairdresser put 
the glints back in my copper locks. 

Now that I was on the spot, I kad a spasm of maiden shyness. 
How did I ever come to think of such a thing? Call on a man 
I hadn’t seen for ten years, a man whom 
I hardly knew, and who had most likely 
forgotten I had ever existed! I couldn't 
ie do it! I would buy some-clothes and go 
home! None should ever know that 
Ellen’s honeysuckle in the moonlight had 
played tricks on me. 

I suppose I would have gone home if 


Ellen and Bob were in 
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it hadn’t been for the man with my shoe. Indirectly he was to 
blame; if he hadn’t been so nasty I’d have gone stra‘ght home 
where I belonged. 

I went to order a suit, a nice, sensible tweed suit. When I 
stepped off the elevator in the building where my tailor has his 
being, I promptly came down on my knees. Then some one put 
two strong hands under my arms and lifted me high in the air 
and stood me on my feet. Then the elevator door banged shut. 
I had that enraged sort of feeling one has at such trifling accidents 
—the feeling that you'd like to do somebody an injury. I looked 
up at the man who had come to my rescue. 

He was looking at me gravely. “Can I be of any assistance?” 

“The heel of my slipper has gone.” I took it off and handed 
it to him. 

He examined it carefully, holding the foolish bronze thing in a 
big hand. I cheered up a bit—he seemed rather nice.” 

“Tf you find a place to sit down, I will take it to a bootmaker.” 

“T could go in here,” I said, “but I hate to trouble you.” 

“You have no business wearing a heel as high as this, it is a 
wonder you didn’t break your ankle! What did you do—catch it 
in the crack between the elevator and the floor?” 

His tone was rather curt, hardly polite. ‘Yes, I think so,” I 
said meekly. 

“You sit down. I'll have it back in a jiffy!” 

Down I sat. What a queer thing to say to a strange woman! 
Most men would have said: “Aha, Cinderella!” or something like 
that and been awfully sympathetic, and nice. He hadn’t even 
bothered to look at me. Some wild Westerner, I thought. I 
waited about twenty minutes, thinking about him. I stole a 
_ glance in the long mirror opposite. With one foot tucked up under 
me, I did look something like a stork, but the rest of me was all 
right. I had on one of my favorite frocks, and my sheer collar 
and cuffs and little hat were irreproachable. I powdered my 
nose; he should certainly see me when he got back. 

A chunky Italian stood in the doorway. 

“Shoe?” he inquired, a silly grin spreading all over his face. 

I was so taken by surprise I couldn’t speak; the man hadn’t even 
bothered to return for my thanks! 

“Yes,” I said shortly, making a dive for it. I slipped it on and 
stood up. “How much?” The boy’s face registered surprise. 

“Gentleman pay.” 

“What?” 

“He pay!” 
’ ; “Oh, yes, of course! Here 
oo is something for you, though.” 
ile And* I waved him away. I 
: felt as though I had been in- 
sulted. Sitting there brood- 
ing, I made up my mind to 
carry out the plan which had 
brought me up. 

When I got back to my 
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We were stuck: we 
shouted and yelled at 
the poor horse, and 
still she didn’t move. 


hotel, I found, under the C’s in the city directory, “John Glenn 
Carr, Lawyer, Empire Building,” and then under that: “John 
Glenn Carr, r. the Athletic Club.” So he wasn’t dead! Down I 
sat and composed a little “do-you-remember’” note and dis- 
patched it by messenger. 

He did remember, and would do himself the honor of calling 
the next evening, to renew an old acquaintance that he hoped 
would prove pleasant. 

Eight o’clock found me outwardly calm and inwardly seething. 
His manners were even more charming than I remembered, and 
so the greetings were a simple matter. 

We settled ourselves. “Have I changed very much?” I asked 
presently. | 

“Oh, yes, I think you have.” 

I was merciless. ‘How have I changed?” 

‘“‘Well—er—you are taller.”’ 

“And broader!” I laughed. 


I WAS disappointed as the evening progressed He didn’t re- 
member me, not as I had wanted him to remember me, at least! 
He had forgotten he had kissed me in a moonlit arbor. What 
had ‘been a revolution to me had been for him a trifling incident. 
I decided I could never tell him. Where, oh, where was the shin- 
ing figure of my dreams? Here was just a man—still the pink 
of perfection as to grooming and finish, but like all the rest of 
the men I knew and hardly as interesting as some. 

He had changed in one respect. Instead of the bored abstrac- 
tion which had intrigued me at eighteen, he now had gone the 
other extreme. It was a case of what was once pursued is now 
pursuing; perhaps he felt his own youth slipping. He was anxious 
to please; he was eager to understand me, and—this was the 
worst blow of all—he had no sense of humor. We touched lightly 
on that long lost summer. When he left, he had extracted a 
promise from me that I would dine in his company the next 
evening. 

Followed a week of dinings and theaters, and offerings of 
flowers. It was all very nice, and I enjoyed it immensely, but 
I had not the slightest intention of letting the situation run away 
with me. Sternly I took myself te task. ‘Two weeks acquaint- 
anceship, ten years ago, renewed on the spur of the moment, does 
not constitute a tried and true friend. What would Henry Leeds 
say?” Henry Leeds was my conscience. I decided that I wou!d 
go home. ; 

Friday was a scorcher. The town shriveled and toasted. The 
Waldorf roof seemed the only cool spot, and we had supper there 
after the “Follies.” In my green chiffon frock I looked more 
like a wilted head of lettuce than I cared to admit even to myself. 
Mr. Carr never seemed to become too warm. I looked at him 
critically as I leaned back and diligently waved my black feather 
fan. He had ordered a perfect little supper and was attacking 
it with relish. Life had certainly handled him with loving care, 
but—was he the man who had caused my maiden heart to flutter, 
and for whom I had suffered agonies for the space of one whole 
week—the memory of whose kisses had lingered ten years? I 
sighed unconsciously. I must have changed; I must be getting old! 

“The heat is terrific,’ he ventured 
presently. I smiled at this highly original 
remark and replied with one even more 
banal. 

“Tt isn’t the heat, of course; it’s the 
humidity.” 

We lapsed into silence once more. I 
played with the aspic on my plate and 
looked out upon the lights shining sullenly 
below; even they looked hot and sticky. 

“IT am going home tomorrow,” I an- 
nounced suddenly. I had just had a vision 
of Ellen’s garden and smelled the peach- 
like scent of the mimosas. 

“Oh, no!” 

“T think I will—if I live to get there. 
This is the first time I have 
visited your naughty city 
in the summer. I don’t 

- like it!” 

‘How did vou happen to 
come in August?” 

I roused myself, stuck a 
mental pin in my brain and 
decided to be_ kittenish: 
“Shall I tell you, fair sir? 
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Twas for you!” The moment it was out of my mouth I knew 
] had made a mistake. He leaned forward impressively. 

“Js.that true? Do you want me to believe that?” 

“Jf you wish!” And I skillfully manufactured a yawn and let 
him see me hide it. It works beautifully and dampens any kind 
of ardor except Henry Leed’s sort. Then, as we had finished, I 
gathered my things and we strolled on out to the elevator. 

The heat rose in a solid wave and swooped down on 
us as we reached the street. 

“Let me take a taxi, and we will drive through the 
Park.” 

I consented, and soon we were speeding through the 
blessed coolness and I had quite recovered my good humor. 

“You cannot mean to go tomorrow,” he said presently, 
looking down at me, and he moved closer. “I wont let 
you!” 

“I went still farther in my own particular . 
corner and replied with a laugh: “I’m afraid y y 
I’m a spoiled woman and usually suit my- / / 
self!” /i 

“Atlantic City is cool,” he went on. “Why 
not run down there over Sunday? I could 
come down Saturday afternoon, to keep you 
from being lonely.” 

“That is an idea. I like the 
ocean. But I could go home 
with exactly the same amount 
of energy.” 

“If you will leave everything 
to me, it will be no effort at all. 
I will gladly make the necessary 
® arrangements.” 

He moved away from me and 
leaned one arm on the open 
window. I turned the whole 
thing over in my mind. Why 
not go? I might as well be in 
Atlantic City as in New York. 
And there was the ocean, the 
almost certain prospect of cool- 
ness. By the time my hotel 
was reached, plans were made 
for me to leave by noon the 
next day and for Mr. Carr to 
join me for dinner a few hours later. 

The trip wasn’t half bad; a pile of 
late magazines and a bunch of violets 
awaited me in my section. I prompt- 
ly gave the flowers away. I cannot 
bear to see them wither out of water. 
Mr. Carr was thoughtfulness itself. 
Henry Leeds would have considered 
he had performed his duty amply ty 
when he had tucked me into any old 
seat, hoped I’d have a good trip and 
urged upon me the morning paper, 
slightly soiled from having reposed all 
day in his off pocket. 

The hotel Mr. Carr had directed 
me to proved rather ornate. But all 
the rooms looked out over the sea; 
and after all, I was only there for a 
dey or so at best. I took a nap, lulled by the ocean’s peaceful 
roar. 

At seven a bellboy brought a note in Mr. Carr’s familiar hand. 
It announced his safe arrival and that he had arranged for us 
to dine at eight. That suited me perfectly. I felt at peace with 
the whole wide world. A delicious breeze blew my curtains 
straight out, and my nose was full of that wonderful salty tang. 
My cheeks, too, sported the first real color they had. known in 
days. I took my own sweet time in dressing, and greeted him as 
though he had been a long-lost relative. 

We had an excellent dinner. The music and the entrée were 
both irreproachable. Mr. Carr was loverlike and attentive. But 
handling that situation was always rather plain sailing. Never 
for an instant did I take him seriously. I rambled along and 
laughed at all his tender speeches. Only when we had finished 
did I discover he was hurt. He looked glum and hardly spoke 
When I suggested we seek the Boardwalk. I was penitent im- 
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mediately—I would humor him. After all, he had been nice to 
me. I tucked my arm in his. 
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“ It fell to my lot to hold an umbrella 





“Come along, you foolish creature; I have something to tell 
you,” I whispered. “I want to tell you why I came to New York— 
I came just to find you!” He paid no attention to me but busied 
himself with finding a rolling chair. 

We settled ourselves in it. “I did,” I went on. “Years ago 
I was desperately in love with you. Once you kissed me.” I 
stole a look out of the corner of my eye and almost spoiled it all 
by laughing. He was smoking 
furiously. I sighed elaborately 
and went on: 

“You have forgotten it, but 
you see I haven’t—the taste of 
those kisses has lingered all 
these years; they were my first!” 
I was enjoying myself hugely, 
and I went on. I told him how 
the little girl felt the next morn- 
ing when the expected proposal 
didn’t arrive, that she was heart- 
broken for ever so long. I ended 
by saying, quite soberly, that I 
was glad I had followed my sud- 
den impulse to look him up, and 
that I hoped we'd 
always be good friends. 
He didn’t say a word. 
My great joke had 
fallen flat—how had it 
happened? I subsided 
to think it over. 

“Tt is getting late, 
and you must be tired; 
shall we go in?” 

“If you wish,” I 
consented. I was 
piqued. Really there 
wasn’t anything so 
terrible in what I had done. 
Heaven save me from a man 
with no sense of humor! 

At the foot of the stairs he 
drew a cigarette-case from his 
pocket and asked if he might 
smoke on my balcony. I 
nodded, and we made the 
ascent in abysmal silence. I 
threw open the door and 
switched on the light. 

“You adorable little witch!” 
he said, and the tone of his 
voice was different from any 
tone he had ever used before. 
“Aren’t you about tired of this 
little game?” 

“Game?” I faltered. 

“Yes, game!” He put a 
hand heavily on my shoulder 
and shook me a trifle, “Really, 
little woman, there is no need 
to pretend all this surprise. 
You needn’t keep it up a bit 
longer. I think we understand 
See, I'll put my cards right 
Now, what: is it you 
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over Mrs. Cooper while she cooked. 


cach other perfectly—perfectly ! 
down on the table—your humble slave. 


want?” He whirled me around until I faced him. “Don’t you 
think I’ve showed remarkable patience? Suppose you give me a 
kiss.” 


Then I understood! I tore myself away and put the table be- 


tween us. I looked wildly around the little sitting-room—I was 
sick with loathing. Something of it was in my face. His own 
lost its look of smiling ease, and his eyes narrowed. “So you 


mean to carry it on a little longer, eh!” 

“I think you had better go!” I said distinctly, although my 
throat had gone quite dry. 

“Go? For what?” 

“You’ve made a mistake.” 

“Oh, no, I haven’t—aren’t you going to tell me in another 
minute that I haven’t? You're such a clever little actress you’ve 
almost got me fooled.” 

“I don’t mean to fool you; I haven’t been fooling all along! I 


_ don’t want anything of you. Wont you please go?” I begged. 
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“Do you mean to tell me you expect me to believe all that 
twaddle about your coming up here just to laugh over something 
that happened ten years ago, something I don’t even remember?” 

“I—I thought it was a good joke.” 

“Joke!” 

“Oh, I see it isn’t now,” I went on hastily, “It caused you 
to misunderstand me—horribly!” 

; — you came two thousand miles to laugh over a ten-year-old 
joke!” 

“I come to New York four or five times a year!” I defended. 

“Why did you come down here to Atlantic City?” 

“IT came—” Why had I come? Was it because I had no sense? 
Perhaps Judge Anderson was right. 

“I know why you came! You came because you are a flirt; 
you are the most despicable thing in the world—a woman cheat! 
You want all the thrills of the chase; you live on them; you—” 

“No—no!” I cried. “That isn’t so. I didn’t think—Can’t 
you see that I’m not that sort? I’m not wicked. I just didn’t 
think—” I dropped down and leaned my head on a shaking arm. 

“Then you're a fool!” 

“Yes,” I admitted almost eagerly, “I am—I know I am.” 

He came around the end of the table toward me. “I’m going 
now—and I shall kiss you good-by! You say you remember the 
first time I kissed you—you’ll remember this too!” 

And while I sat paralyzed, he came nearer, took my hands and 
drew me to my unsteady feet. “I shall kiss you like this!” He 


“You probably saved my life.” ~~ — 
“That’s all right.”’ The un- ; 
feeling creature turned his 

back on my gratitude. 


touched his lips first to one hand then another. ‘“Good-by—child!” 
he said and was gone..... 
All the way home the rails clicked: “Jane Van Revell, you’re 


a fool—you’re a fool—you’re a fool.” And then as I drew nearer, 
they said: “Marry Henry Leeds—marry Henry Leeds!” 
Bob met me at the station. “Bad news!” he greeted me. 
“Babies have scarlet fever, and you are to go to the Cooper’s.”’ 
“Good Heavens!” I exclaimed. “And how I wanted to go 
home!” 





He listened in silence to my raving. I muttered and mumbled 
to myself; it was inconsiderate of Ellen’s children, to say the 
least. They always seemed to be having things at the Wrong 
time. I stalked on out and got into the car. As we passed op 
our way up, I leaned precariously out and cast longing eyes at th 
big white house. Bob made a grab for me. “I don’t think yoy 
ever grow up!” he said. 

“It isn’t that; I’m in my dotage now. I’m getting old, anj 
home ne’er looked so good.” 

As luck would have it, the Coopers had made all arrangement 
to go up to their camp on Raccoon Mountain. Summer woul 
soon be over, and it was to be their last trip. As a family, the 
Coopers are tiresomely strenuous. 

“Of course, Jane,’ Mrs. Cooper said to me, “if you feel yoy 
ought to be near Ellen and the children, we can easily postpon 
the trip.” 

“I wouldn’t think of keeping you, dear Mrs. Cooper. You g 
right on; I can go to the hotel.” 

Mrs. Cooper threw up her hands in horror! The town hotel 
the last place anybody would think of going. It simply isn} 
mentioned in polite society. 

“Why not take Jane with us, Mother?” Daisy chimed in in 
her big, cool voice. 

“Why not?” 

I didn’t want to go; but after all, what was there to do but go? 
I hate camps. I hate anything that entails a hardship. But go 
I did. 

I had a long and guarded conversation with Ellen over the tele. 
phone—guarded because Mrs. Cooper was listening. I made her 
promise she would telegraph me the instant I could come home. 
After that I cheered up a bit. 

“Camp Restful” the place is facetiously called. There isn't 
a moment’s rest about the place. We took no servants, the 
Coopers being the sort who think it fun to do for themselves on 
these jaunts. Daisy is one of those fiendishly capable girls who 
will some day make a man “a good wife!” 

We went by train as far as a little station the size of a thimble, 
and there we tumbled off very stiff and weary, and mounted a 
buckboard. Up hill and down dale, across meandering little 

streams and rivulets, holding on by main force as we took 
the steeper ascents. Up, up, up—until we reached the 
highest peak in sight. This is the joyful spot. 

The wardrobe I had carried to New York wasn’t at 
all suitable for mountaineering; Ellen hadn’t been able 
to send me a single thing from the quarantined house; 
Daisy’s things were miles too large for me. The con- 
stant peeling of potatoes and dishwashing and the neces- 
sity of preserving a tranquil, not to say enthusiastic 
countenance in the Cooper’s presence seemed in a fait 
way to warp my disposition. The only enjoyment I got 

out of the whole thing 
was in going back of 
the cabin and shying 
some rocks at some in 
offensive pine trees. 
This worked off my 
rage, and after one ol 
these debauches I%é 
come in feeling almost 
human. 

We had been up 4 
week, and still no word 
from Ellen. 

The Coopers were 
having a wonderful 
time. They were 
tanned and _ freckled 
from living so much 
outdoors in the warm 
September haze. I! 
stayed inside, read 4 
pile of two-year-old 
magazines and wrote letters which were never mailed. Every 
time I went for a walk, I got lost. I seem to have no bump of 
location whatever. It was very mortifying. . 

One afternoon I set out on a little path that led down the 
mountain. I was looking for some chestnuts; it might have beet 
too soon for them, but it was at least something to do. I walked 
miles. I hadn’t seen a single chestnut and I decided to go home. 
I tried to take a short-cut and—got lost again. I kept on for 4 
little while, and then I began to feel (Continued on page 108) 
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Mrs. Fred ‘R. Krebs 


MAN in the dining-room of a large New York hotel leaned 
back in his chair with a bored look. 

“What’s the matter?” his friends questioned. 
good?” 

“Oh, yes; but it can’t begin with a meal we had about twenty 
miles from Syracuse, in a home with a short name, in a town with 
a long one I’ve forgotten.” 

A man at the next table, who had overheard the remark, leaned 
across and said: “Excuse me, but you mean Krebs’ of Skaneateles? 
I've been there too.” 

From New York to San Francisco, Florida to Chicago, Krebs’ 
is known. 

“What is Krebs’?” 

It doesn’t seem like a boarding-house; it’s not a restaurant: it’s 
not a hotel. It is distinctively, individually “just Krebs’ “—a 
home where some of the best meals in the State are served, a 
remarkable example of perfect team-work, codperation, interest 
and pride in work. 

It is the history of a small New York village that flourished, 
waned, then awoke and lived again, just because of Krebs’. When 
the Genesee turnpike ambled across the State from New York to 
Buffalo, Skaneateles was a prosperous Quaker village on a beauti- 
ful lake. Years later a large summer hotel prospered there in 
those simple days when a summer vacation meant contentedly 
“staying put” in one place, the days when a “blazer,.”’ a serge suit 
with a change of waists and a muslin or foulard dress for best 
constituted a woman’s summer outfit. Add to that a tennis- 
racket, a rowboat, a hammock and some popular novels, and a 
summer vacation was complete. 

In those days Krebs’ home was a tiny white frame cottage with 
two spare rooms. This was in 1899—twenty years ago—when 
Mrs. Krebs, who was a noted cook among her neighbors, was 
asked to take just a few boarders for a little while. 

This was before the “restless age,” before the trolley and the 
automobile had made Skaneateles easily accessible, and so tran- 
sients were few. 

The popularity of the hotel waned, but from the original twelve 
boarders the fame of the good cooking, the daintiness, the homi- 
ness of Krebs’ kept spreading. Transients came and came again. 
The trolley, and later automobiles, took many travelers through 
Skaneateles; but the hotel had long been closed, and the village 
was settling into the deadly stagnation that has attacked thou- 
sands of once popular places. Real estate was impossible to dis- 
pose of. Pretty little houses were deserted as the younger genera- 
tion moved to larger places. 

At Krebs’, summer boarders and transients kept steadily in- 
creasing. Business men from neighboring towns and cities, who 
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Krebs’ 


Have you a Mrs. Krebs in your town? 
Read of what she has done for hers. 


By A. K. MAC GRATH 


with their families could not go far away for a vacation, found 
the perplexity of the help question solved for the summer by 
— in the village or taking a small house and boarding 
at Krebs’. 

Many of the houses that would have been difficult to dispose 
of at two thousand dollars a few years ago are now valued at 
five thousand dollars, and are difficult to get at that. Owners of 
small furnished houses can easily rent them for one hundred dol- 
lars per month. Many of the neighbors make from three hundred 
dollars to five hundred dollars on their rooms each summer. 

The village florist has become a flourishing establishment, for 
at Krebs’, just as the menu follows all the fruits and vegetables 
in season, so the table-decorations follow the flowers, from the 
first wild flowers, daffodils, tulips, apple blossoms, through to 
chrysanthemums and glowing autumn leaves and berries. To see 
Krebs’ tables decorated with canterbury bells is to make every 
owner of a garden leave an order with the florist for his next 
year’s plants. 

Nothing comes by luck or chance. In twenty years the simple 
little cottage has grown, with rooms added here, a wing there, 
large verandas and a two-and-one-half-acre garden; but never a 
bit of the cosiness has been lost. 

The kitchen has grown with the house. It is eighteen by thirty 
feet, complete in every detail, from tile floor and white woodwork, 
to the eight motors that run coffee mills; ice-cream freezers, dish- 
washers, bread-mixer and so forth, to the washing-machine and 
mangle of the large laundry. It is a metropolitan kitchen in minia- 
ture, and so beautifully neat it seems like something arranged for 
a demonstration, a perfection of system where no steps are lost. 

Every department is under the personal supervision of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred R. Krebs. The kitchen, cooking, serving, decorations 
and menus are Mrs. Krebs’. The ordering and purchasing of sup- 
plies and business details are Mr. Krebs’. 

From the original experiment of twelve boarders, Krebs’ follow- 
ing has grown until now they have eighty to ninety regular board- 
ers and serve from four hundred to five hundred meals daily. 
Sundays they refuse about two hundred. Seven hundred meals 
has been their largest day. 

Serving, as it is done at Krebs’, is unique. Guests are seated at 
separate tables, and the waitresses follow each other in relays. 
Following the one with soup is one with celery, olives and toast- 
sticks. The two with meats are followed by one with vegetables, 
another with relishes and gravy, one with salad, another with 
coffee—so on through desserts. No one is overlooked. All dishes 
are temptingly arranged, prettily garnished, and portions are 
bountiful. Nearly all waitresses at Krebs’ are from local families. 
The training in precision, daintiness, discipline and quickness are 
considered so good that many school teachers who contemplate 
studying domestic science spend their vacations at Krebs’ for the 
experience. 

Late in the autumn, when the Krebs close for their four or five 
months’ vacation, letters pour in offering positions to any of the 
young women at Krebs’ who will leave home. To be a Krebs’ 
helper is a distinction. The long-distance phone calls have paid 
the telephone company, many times over for the cost of installa- 
tion. Trolley freight, which carries only a few packages for the 
village, brings carloads weekly to Krebs’. 

Krebs’ contract for such numbers of chickens that poultry 
raising is an assured income to farmers for miles around. So also 
for their vegetables, fruits, milk and cream. Meats are con- 
tracted for through a Chicago firm. 

Krebs’ motto has always been to buy the best and never be 
out of anything, and as a result Krebs’ storeroom is like a whole- 
sale grocery, with mop-handles and brooms by the dozen, soap 
drying for the year ahead, preserves, (Continued on page 113) 
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The Vagrant Duke 


Written-ana Illustrated 


By GEORGE GIBBS 


The story so far: 


HE revolution in Russia had forced the young grand 

duke Peter Nicholevitch to flee. Changing his name 
to Peter Nichols, he went to America, and after several 
months he obtained work as forester for an eccentric 
named McGuire, in New Jersey. 

Peter took the job, and found his labors cheered by 
Beth, the pretty niece of McGuire’s housekeeper, Mrs. 
Bergen. Next day McGuire’s daughter Peggy arrived with 
a party of gay friends; and that night both McGuire and 
Mrs. Bergen asserted they saw a prowler about the grounds 
— a strange face appeared at the window of Peter’s 
cabin. 

Going through the forest with Peter, soon afterward 
Beth spied a placard fastened to a tree, which warned 
McGuire that “Hawk” would come to this tree Friday 
night for his answer. McGuire cringingly agreed to the 
summons and sent Peter to meet Hawk and give him the 
five thousand dollars which he demanded for his silence 
about certain things in McGuire’s past. 

Peter was at the tree at eleven that night with McGuire’s 
five thousand dollars. Suddenly a rustling was heard in 
the tree above him, and a man dropped to the ground. 
Peter surrendered the bills, and was flashing his lamp so 
that Hawk might count them, when a bullet just missed 
the two—McGuire, firing at long range, had sought to kill 
Hawk. The blackmailer thought Peter had fired, and attacked 
him, and in the scuffle was shot by his own revolver. 

Taking Hawk to his cabin, Peter recognized the blackmailer as 
Jim Coast, an acquaintance of Peter’s adventurous days. Jim 
related his life story as it had involved him with McGuire, and 
portrayed Peter’s employer as a traitor. Aided by what Jim 
Coast—or “Hawk Kennedy’—had told him, Peter wrung from 
McGuire a confession. 

McGuire told Peter that years before, with Kennedy he had 
trailed Ben Cameron, in Arizona, and found his hidden gold mine. 
Kennedy had murdered Cameron; later McGuire had, so he 
thought, murdered Kennedy; and McGuire had grown wealthy 
from the profits of the mine. Now Kennedy had come back with 
the purpose of blackmailing him. 

Peter had done well in learning all this. A little later he did 
badly, by making love too violently to Beth. Afterward he made 
it up with her, however, and had taken her in his arms when 
Miss McGuire appeared on the scene. To save Beth’s reputa- 
tion Peter announced his engagement to her. And then he re- 
ceived a letter from Princess Anastasie, warning him that Bol- 
shevist agents were on his trail. Beth found and read the letter, 
and thinking Peter faithless, went to his cabin to leave a message 
breaking their engagement. Hawk Kennedy, who had come to 
Peter’s cabin the night before, found her there in Peter’s absence; 
and Kennedy bound and gagged her and forced her to accompany 
him into the forest. 

For Hawk was striking now, at Peter and at McGuire. And 
Peter’s other enemies, the Bolshevik emissaries, were aiding 
Hawk. A riot broke out at the lumber camp. Peter spoke, try- 
ing to quell it, but was denounced as the Russian Grand Duke 
Peter and the foe of the: workingmen. A fight followed, in 
which Peter and Brierly, one of the small group of faithful work- 
ingmen, were knocked out. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
Tue RvussIAN Pays 


HEN Peter came back to consciousness, he found 

himself lying in the shelter of the underbrush 
alone. And while he attempted to gather his scattered 
wits together, a figure came creeping through the bushes 
toward him. It was Brierly, the clerk, carrying a hatful 
of water which he had procured from the neighboring riv- 
ulet. Brierly had a lump on his forehead about the size 
of a silver dollar, and his disheveled appearance gave evi- 
dence of an active part in the mélée. 

“What’s happened?” asked Peter slowly, starting up as 
memory came back to him. 

But Brierly didn’t answer at once. 
I don’t think you’re badly hurt—” 

“No—just dazed a bit,” muttered Peter, and let Brierly 
minister to him for a moment. 

“You see, there were too many for us,” Brierly ex- 
plained. “We made a pretty good fight of it, at that, but 
they buried us by sheer weight of numbers. Yours isn't 
the only bruised head, though. Yakimov got his early in 
the game—and Jacobi. And gee, but that was a beaut you 
handed Flynn—right in the solar plexus, with your heel. 
The savate, wasn’t it? I saw a Frenchy pull that in a 
dive in Bordeaux. I reckon Flynn wont be doin’ much 
agitatin’ for a while—except in his stummick.” 

“How did I get here?” asked Peter. 

“T hauled you into the bush as soon as I got a chance, in the 
confusion, and gradually got you back in here. But I think they're 
lookin’ for us; so we’d better move on as soon as you're fit.” 

“Where’s Jesse?” 

“Beat it, I reckon. Haven’t seen him.” 

“T see.” And then: “Brierly, I’m obliged to you. 
make it up to you for this.” 

“You needn’t bother. I’m for you. 
roughnecks put it over on you like this.” 

“No—I can’t—I can’t,” muttered Peter. 

“T wish we had a bunch of the boys I was with over in France 
down here. There’s a few up in May’s Landing who'd clean this 
lot up in no time.” 

“T wish we had them.” Peter straightened with some difficulty 
and rose to a sitting posture as the thought came to him, “I’ve 
got to get to the phone, Brierly.” 

“No, I wouldn’t advise that—not here. Those roughnecks are 
between us and the office—in the office too, I reckon, by this 
time. It wouldn’t be safe. Who were you goin’ to phone to?” 

“May’s Landing—the sheriff. I’m going to see this thing 
through.” 

“Right-o! And I’m with you to a fare-ye-well. But it’s got 
to be managed different. They'll beat you to death if you show 
up now. It was Yakimov that shot at vou. He’s after you. 
You were armed. It’s a wonder you didn’t shoot him down.” 
And then, with some hesitation: “Say, Mr. Nichols. You ain't 
really the Grand Duke Peter, are you?” ’ 

Peter smiled. “What’s left of him—I am. This man Yakimov 
is an agent of Trotzky.” 

Brierly whistled softly between his teeth. “I reckon they want 
to get you, don’t they?” 


“Here, drink this. 


I'll try to 


You can’t let a lot of 
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Peter wrenched his wrist and then struck him full on the head with his own 
weapon. He felt the man relax and slip down into the dust and smoke. 
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Peter nodded. “But they wont—not yet.” 

They held a brief council of war, and a moment later, on hands 
and knees, were making their way through the underbrush in the 
general direction of Black Rock. Behind them they heard rough 
laughter and an occasional outburst of song which proclaimed that 
new supplies of whisky had been unearthed and that the anarchy 
which Yakimov so much desired now prevailed. After a while 
Peter managed to get to his feet and moved on at a greater speed. 
He had only been stunned by Shad’s blow, part of the force of 
which he had caught on his arm. The arm was still numb, and 
his head thumped, but as he went on in the cool air, his brain 
cleared and he found it possible to plan with some definiteness. 
Brierly knew the sheriff at May’s Landing. There was nothing his 
friends would rather do than be sworn in as deputies for a job 
like this. He had thought it a wonder that Peter hadn’t called 
the sheriff in before. 

“I thought I could manage the situation alone, Brierly,’ 
Peter quietly, “but it’s got the best of me.” 

The way was long to Black Rock—at least eight miles by the 
way they took; and it was almost six o’clock when they reached 
McGuire’s. They knew that with the “flivver” in the possession 
of the outlaws it was quite possible that some of the ringleaders 
of the disturbance might have preceded them, and so they kept 
under cover until near the house, when they quickly emerged from 
the bushes and made their way to the kitchen door, entering with- 
out knocking. 

An unpleasant surprise awaited them here; for in the kitchen, 
securely gagged and bound to a chair, they found McGuire’s valet, 
Stryker. 

It took only a moment to release the man and get the gag out 
of his mouth; then he began sputtering and pointing toward the 
door into the house. 

“Hawk—Hawk Kennedy!” the amazed Peter made out. 

And after staring at the man in a moment of bewilderment, 
Peter drew out his revolver and dashed through the house, keyed 
up at once to new adventure, the eager Brierly at his heels. They 
went up the stairs and to the door of McGuire’s own room, where 
they stood for a moment aghast at the disorder and havoc be- 
fore them. 

Papers and books were scattered everywhere upon 
the floor; chairs were overturned, and the door of 
the safe was ajar. At first he saw no one, but when 
Peter entered the room, he heard a sound from the 
corner beyond the table, a sound halfway between a 
gasp and a groan, and there he found his employer, 
Jonathan K. McGuire, doubled up on the 
floor, bound and trussed like his valet, and 
quite as helpless. It was evident that the 
long-awaited terror had come to Black 
Rock. 

But though McGuire was dismayed and 
frightened, it seemed that he 
was uninjured; when he was 
released, he was lifted to his 
feet and into a chair, into which 
he sank speechless for a moment 
of rehabilitation. Without a 
word to McGuire, Peter found 
the telephone in the hall and 
called for May’s Landing; then, 
turning the instrument 
over to Brierly, with in- 
structions as to what he 
was to do, he returned to 
McGuire’s room and 
closed the door behind 
him. 

‘Well, sir,” he 
said briefly, “I see 
he’s come.” 

“My God, yes!” 
gasped McGuire. 
“And you know 
what he came for. 

He got it, Nichols 
—he got it.” 

“That proves 
that he had lost the 
duplicate,” said 
Peter quietly. “How 
did it all happen?” 


’ 


said 








The old man drew a trembling hand across his brow. “He took 
me off my guard—all of us. I don’t know. It only happened 
half an hour ago. Where’s Stryker?” 

“He was tied to a chair in the kitchen. We let him loose. He's 
outside somewhere.” 

“And Mrs. Bergen and Sarah?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

Peter went to the door and called Stryker; and that bewildered 
person appeared at the foot of the steps, with Mrs. Bergen and 
Sarah, who had been locked in the cellar. Peter called them up, 
and they all began screaming their tale at once. But at last Peter 
got at the facts: Hawk Kennedy had come suddenly into the 
kitchen where the two women were, and brandishing a revolver. 
commanded silence, threatening death if they made a sound. He 
had surprised the valet in the lower hall and had marched him 
back into the kitchen, where he had bound him to a chair with 
a clothesline and then gagged him. 

McGuire waved the trio out of the room when their story was 
told, and signaled to Peter to close the door again; then he took 
up his interrupted tale. 

“I was at the window, looking out, Nichols. I didn’t expect 
him for a couple of weeks, anyway. I’d just about gotten my 
nerve back. But he got the drop on me, Nichols. How he ever 
got into the room without my hearin’ him! I must have been in 
a trance. He was in his stockings. The first thing I knew was a 
voice close at my ear and a gun in my ribs. I turned quick— 
but my gun was in the table drawer. His face was close to mine, 
and I knew he meant business. If I’d ’a’ moved, he’d ’a’ killed 
me. So I put my hands up. There wasn’t anything else to do 
or I'd have done it. I thought I’d play for time, but he caught 
my glance toward the door and only laughed. 

“‘There aint anybody comin’, 
Mike,’ he says. ‘It’s just you an’ 
me. I asked him what he 
wanted, and he grinned. ‘You 
know,’ he says. And with his left 
hand he brought out a rope he 
had in his pocket. ‘I'll fix you 
first. Then we'll talk,’ he says. 
He was cool, like he always was. 
He caught a slip-noose around 
my wrists before I knew it, 
twisted the rope around me and 
threw me over on the floor. I 
tell you that man is the devil 
himself.” 

“What then?” 

“He made me give up the keys 
to the drawers in the safe—it was 
open just like it is now. I 
wouldn’t speak at first, but he 
kicked me and then put the gun 
at my head. I still hoped some 
one would come. I gave in at 
last. He found it. My God!” 
The old man aroused himself 
with an effort and rose to his 
feet. “But we’ve got to catch 
him—just you and I. He cant 
have gone far. We’ve got the 
right to shoot him now—to shoot 
on sight.” 

“Yes—yes. I’m getting the 
sheriff at May’s Landing now.” 

“The sheriff!” The Irishman’s 
small eyes stared and then be- 
came alive in sudden comprehen- 

‘sion. ‘Not the sheriff, Nichols. 
I wont have him.” 

“You've got to—at once.” And 

then rapidly Peter gave an ac- 
count of what had hap- 
pened at the logging- 
camp. But it seemed to 
have no effect upon 
McGuire, who listened 
with glassy eyes. He 
was obsessed with the 
other, the graver danger. 

“We'll keep this thing 
quiet if you like, the 





























The old tool-house in 
which she was im- 
prisoned must be in 
the path of the flames. The 
smoke came billowing in at the window. 
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real meaning of this visit; we've got to pick up his trail. But 
we can’t let those men at the camp have the run of the place. 
They'll be looting this house next.” And then, as McGuire seemed 
to agree, Peter went to the door and found Brierly still at the 
phone. He was talking to the sheriff and had told the whole 
story. The sheriff had already heard something about the Black 
Rock camp trouble and would be ready to move in an hour. 

“Tell him to move fast and to come to McGuire’s first,” said 
Peter. “And you'll be here to show him the way.” 

Brierly nodded, and finished the message, while Peter returned 
to McGuire. 

“What else did Kennedy say?” Peter asked him. 

“He asked a lot of questions—about you and Beth Cameron, 
about the money, about what I’d promised you. He’s the very 
devil, I tell you. He knows everything. He said he’d get you 
and that he’d get Beth Cameron.” 

Peter caught McGuire fiercely by the shoulder. 
you say? Are you sure?” 

With all of his other troubles, Peter had forgotten Beth, and 
row thought guiltily of the possible danger to which she might 
vhave been subjected. 

How could Hawk have found out about Beth Cameron? 

ess I tell you,” muttered McGuire wearily. “He said he’d 
get her—” 

Sick with anxiety, Peter flung away from his protesting em- 
ployer and made for the door, rushing past the astonished Brierly 
in the hall, down the stairs and out at a run over the bridge and 
through the village to the Bergen house. The door was open, 
and he rushed in, calling Beth’s name. There was no response. 
Now desperate and fearing the worst, he ran from room to room, 
downstairs and up. There were signs of her—a towel on a chair, 
a broom leaning against a door upstairs, the neatly kept rooms, 
the orderly kitchen, giving evidences of the morning cleaning but 
20 supper cooking on the stove, the fire, which had turned to 


“What did 
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The quick command as 
he scrambled to his feet 
and the sight of the im- 
minent weapon caused 
Shad to forget everything 
but the desire not to die 
as Yakimov had done. 





cinders. She had not been here for a long while—since early 
morning, possibly. But where had she gone—where? Hawk 
Kennedy would hardly have dared to come here, to the village— 
could hardly have succeeded in enticing her away from this house, 
surrounded by neighbors, still less have carried her off without 
their knowledge. ; 

Peter rushed out into the road and questioned.* No one seemed 
to have seen her. The eagerness and suppressed anxiety of Peter’s 
manner quickly drew a crowd which felt the contagion of his 
excitement. A man joined the group. Yes, he had seen Beth 
in the morning, early. She was hurrying down the path which 
led into the pines. He had not seen her since. « 

Peter glanced at him just once more to be sure that he was 
speaking the truth; and then, without a thought as to the im- 
pression he had created in the minds of the villagers, he set off 
running through the path toward his cabin. 

Peter was not now aware of any pain or even of bodily fatigue, 
for there was no room in his mind for any thought of self. 
Scarcely conscious of his new exertions, he ran across the log- 
jam below the pool and up the path to the cabin. What he ex- 
pected to find there he did not know, but it seemed clear that 
Beth had come this way in the morning, and if not to the cabin, 
where else? Hawk had been here when she had come into the 
woodland path. That was enough. 

As he reached the turn in the path, he saw that the door of 
the cabin was open, and when he rushed in, prepared for anything, 
he saw that the room was unoccupied. He stood aghast for a 
moment, trying to adjust his mind to take in logically the evidence 
he found there—the overturned chair, the blankets dragging on 
the floor by the bed, the broken water-pitcher, the opened bureau 
drawers, the torn bits of linen—parts of his own handkerchiefs— 
upon the floor, all visible signs of a commotion, perhaps of a 
struggle, that had taken place. And then under the table he 
espied a square of heliotrope paper. He picked it up quickly 
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and took it to the light of the window. It was the envelope of 
the letter he had received from Anastasie Galitzin. And what 
was this? A scrawl in Beth’s hand: “You left this last night. 
You'd better go back to Anastasie.” 

Bewildered for a moment, Peter stared at the forceful characters 
of the handwriting, written hurriedly in pencil, and then the prob- 
able sequence of events came to him with a rush. She had 
opened the note of Anastasie Galitzin and read it. What had it 
said? He had forgotten details, but there were phrases that might 
have been misconstrued. And Beth—he could see her now com- 
ing up the path, her head high, seeking explanations, and meet- 
ing—Hawk! 

But where was the letter itself? He searched for it without 
success. Hawk! The answer to all of his questions was in the 
personality of the man as Peter knew him. The bits of torn linen 
and Beth’s own handkerchief, which he found in the corner of the 
bed against the wall, crumpled into a ball and still moist with 
her tears, were mute but eloquent evidences of her suffering and 
torture in the presence of this man 
who had not been too delicate in the 
means by which he had accomplished 
her subjugation. 

Peter raged up and down the floor 
of the cabin like a caged animal. 
What must he do—which way 
turn? That Hawk had gagged 
and bound her was obvious. But 
what then? He rushed outside 
and examined the shrubbery 
around the cabin. There was 
nothing to indicate the direction 
in which he had taken her, and 
the forest at his very 
elbow stretched for miles 
in all directions, a hiding- 
place that had _ served 
other guilty ones before 
Hawk—the New Jersey 
pines that he had learned 
to love, now wrapped in 
a conspiracy of silence. 
It would be dusk very 
soon. A search of the 
pine-barrens at _ night 
would be hopeless. Be- 
sides, Hawk had had the 
whole of the morning and 
most of the afternoon in 
which to carry out his 
purpose. What was that 
purpose? Where had he 
taken Beth? Where had 
he left her when he had 
returned to Black Rock 
House to rob McGuire? Or had 
he? Impossible. Even Hawk 
wouldn’t have dared. Peter 
clenched his fists in agony and 
rage at the terrible thoughts that 
came swarming into his brain. 

Hawk Kennedy would have 
fared badly if Peter could have 
had him within arms’-reach at 
that moment. But after a time, as Peter went back into the 
cabin, he grew calmer, and pacing the floor for a while, began to 
think more lucidly. Less than an hour ago Hawk Kennedy had 
been at Black Rock House giving Jonathan McGuire and Stryker 
their unpleasant half-hour. He couldn’t then have killed Beth out 
of hand. The thought was monstrous, even of Hawk. He had 
taken her somewhere, to one of his hiding-places in the woods, and 
proposed keeping her, the legal heir of Ben Cameron, for ransom, 
as a part of his plot to win his share of the McGuire fortune. 
He had stolen the telltale agreement too, and now held all the 
cards—all of them. 

Peter paused, standing by the window-seat, looking out at the 
leaves falling in the rising wind, his mind already resolved on a 
plan. He was about to turn toward the telephone when he noted 
a commotion in the bushes opposite his window. A flash of fire 
almost at the same moment, a crash of broken glass, and the hair 
on his head twitched violently. Instinctively Peter dropped to 
the floor. 


Close shooting! His scalp stung uncomfortably, but aside 
from that he knew that he was not hurt. A fraction of ap, inch 
lower— 

Hawk! His first impulse had been to rush to the door, but the 
events of the day had taught him caution, and so he crouched 
drawing his revolver. Too much depended upon his existence at 
the present moment to take a chance jp 
the open with a hidden enemy, especially 
if that enemy were Hawk Kennedy. He 
listened intently. No sound. Then the 
breaking of a twig and the sibilance of 
whispering voices—two of them, perhaps 
more. And still Peter did not move. His 
quick thinking had done him a service. It 
was clear that the men outside had decided 
that the shot had taken effect. 

And now, instead of creeping to the 
doorway, Peter settled back upon the floor 
again, prostrate, but in such a_ position 
that his eyes and his revolver commanded 
the entrance to the cabin. He waited. It 
was a _ nerve-racking business, but the 
thought of all that depended upon his 
safety steadied him into a_preternatural 
calm like that which falls at the presence 
of death. Death was imminent here for 
some one. It lurked just outside. It 
lurked in the finger that Peter held against 
the trigger. And Peter meant that the ad- 
venture should end at the doorway. 

Presently he heard a gentle shuffling of 
feet outside, and the whisper again, this 

time quite distinctly: “You got 
him, I reckon.” 
Whose voice was that? Not 
Hawk Kennedy’s. Peter lowered 
his head to his arm and 
closed his eyes, watching the 
door-jamb through his eye- 
lashes, his revolver hidden, 
but its muzzle in line. A 
bulky shadow on the step, a 
foot and then a head cau- 
tiously protruded—that of 
Shad Wells, followed  im- 
mediately by another, swathed 
in a bandage which only 
partially concealed the dark 
eyes and beard of Yakimoy 
the Russian. It took con- 
1 siderable exercise of will on 
5 Peter’s part to remain quies- 
cent with the stare of those 
four eyes upon him, especial- 
ly when he noted the weapon 
in the fingers of the Russian. 
But he waited until the two 
“¢ men got into the room. 

oe “There he is. You got 

him, Yakimov,” said Shad 
; with a laugh. 

, ' “Perhaps,” Peter heard, 

“but I'll make sure of it.” 

Yakimov’s__ pistol _rose 

slowly, halfway to the level 

of his eyes. But it was 

never fired, for Peter's re- 

volver flashed—twice, three times; and Yakimov, with a sudden 

wide stare at vacancy, suddenly pitched forward and crashed 

down. The surprise was complete, for a fourth shot went i.to 

the right arm of Shad Wells, ruining his shot and sending his 

weapon clattering to the floor. 

Peter had taken Shad’s measure once before, and the memory 
of the blow from the ax-handle earlier in the day did nothing to 
soften Peter’s intent. The quick command as he scrambled to 
his feet, and the sight of the imminent weapon,’ caused Shad 
suddenly to forget everything but the desire not to die as Yakimov 
had done. And so he gave up all thought of regaining his weapon 
and staggered back against the wall. Peter, with his revolver 
still covering Shad, put his fingers over Yakimov’s heart. Then 
he rose soberly and faced Shad. 


Peter drew out his revol- 
ver and dashed 
through the house, 

the eager Brierly 

at his heels. 
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“JT ought to kill you like the dog that you are,” he said tensely, 
“but 1 want to question you first. Stand over by the bed.” 

Shad obeyed; and Peter, watching hira closely, picked up his 
weapon and Yakimov’s and examined them carefully, putting one 
in his pocket and laying the other beside him on the mantel. But 
all the fight was out of Shad, who stood stupidly while Peter 
pound his wrists behind him. The man was hurt, but it was no 
time for Peter to be playing the good Samaritan. 

“So much for keeping bad company,” said Peter coolly. “You'll 
find more of the same sort in the lock-up at May’s Landing.” 

“You daren’t send me there,’ muttered Shad with a feeble 
attempt at bravado. 

“Wont I? You'll see—for attempted murder. 
on his way here now. Have you anything to say?” 

Shad was silent, eying the dead man. 

“Oh, very well,” said Peter. He closed and locked the door, 
and keeping the man covered, moved to the telephone and got 
McGuire at Black Rock House, telling him in a few phrases what 
had happened. 


The sheriff is 


“Yes. Yakimov the Russian. 
him. It was to save my own life... .. Shad Wells. .... Yes. 
A prisoner. Send Brierly with a car down here at once. Hawk 
has been here too and has met Beth Cameron... .. God knows. - 


He has taken her away with him somewhere—abducted her. ... . 
INES: «dans I’ve got to find her. Yes, Beth—can't you under- 
stand? She came here to bring me a letter. I found it. Hawk 
was here early this morning.... . I know it. He bound her 
with some of my handkerchiefs. . . . . No, there’s no doubt of it 
--none at all... .. I can’t stand here talking. Send Brierly at 
once. Understand?” 

Peter hung up the receiver and turned toward Shad, who was 
leaning forward toward him, his face pale, his mouth agape at what 
he had heard. But Peter, unaware of the sudden transformation 
in his prisoner, only glanced at him, and bending over, began a 
search of the pockets of the dead man. Then Shad’s voice cut 
the silence— 

“You—you say,” he stammered chokingly, “you say B-Beth has 
been abducted, Mister—Beth Cameron?” 

Peter straightened, his eyes searching the lumberman’s face. 

“Yes—today, this morning,” he answered crisply. ‘What of 
it? Do you know anything?” 

“Hawk Kennedy took her?” the man faltered. “Are you sure?” 

Peter sprang up, his eyes blazing with eagerness. 

“What do you know of Hawk Kennedy?” he cried. And then, 
as Shad seemed suddenly to have been stricken dumb, Peter seized 


him by the shoulder and shook him. “Speak! Do you know 
Hawk Kennedy?” 
“Yes,” said Shad in a bewildered way. “I do. But Beth—” 


“He’s taken her away—don’t you understand?” 

‘W-why ?” 

“God knows,” said Peter wildly. “It’s part of a plot—against 
McGuire—to get money. Do you know where he is? Do you 
know where he’s gone with her? Speak, man! Or must I?” 

“I know him. I've seen him,” muttered Shad with a hangdog 
alr, 

“Today?” 

“NO” 

Peter gasped in disappointment, but still questioned quickly. 

“Where did you see him?” 

“Down near the camp. He came back again yesterday. He'd 
been away.” 

“Yes, yes, 1 know. What did he say?” 

“Oh, he was very pert—swaggered around like he owned the 
place and talked about a lot of money he was goin’ to have. An’ 
how he was—” 

“Do you know where he took Beth Cameron?” broke in Peter 
again. 


“No. I don’t. My God—sim!”’ 
“Yes, him. You- know what it means. He'd kill her if he 
dared.” 


“Would he? Mister, you can’t let-—” 

“No—no!” And then, sharply: “Speak up, Wells, and I'll set 
you free. Do you know where he could have taken her?” 

“I’m not sure, but maybe—” 

“Where?” 

“He stayed down at the Forks.” 

“Yes. But he wouldn’t have dared to take her there. 
there any other place that he knew about?” 

“Yes, there was. But when he first came, he rode down on a 
horse from Hammonton.” 

“Yes, yes. Go on. And later?” 


Was 





“He used to come around the camp for food. It was when 
you first came on the job. But he bought it and paid for it.” 

“T don’t care about that. Where was he hiding?” 

“Back in the woods. He used to sleep in the old tool-house 
down by the cedar swamp.” 

Peter was now on edge with excitement. 
be likely to take Beth there?” 

“How should I know? Maybe he took her to Hammonton or 
Egg Harbor.” 

“No; he wouldn’t have had time. 

“About half a mile from the mills.” 

“Could you show me the way?” 

“T reckon I could.” Shad Wells sank into a chair and bent 
his head. “My God, mister, if I’d only ’a’ known! If you’d only 
let me help you! I can’t stand thinkin’ of anythin’ happenin’ 
to Beth. You an’ me, we aint got along, an’ maybe you’ve got 
the upper hand of me, but—” 

“We've got to forget that now,” put in Peter quickly, and taking 
cut his knife he cut the cords that bound Shad’s wrists. “Just 
to show you that I mean what I say!” And then, soberly: “You 
know these woods. Help me to find Beth Cameron, and I’ll make 
no charge against you. Is that a bargain?” 

“Yes, mister.” 

Peter glanced at his face and at the blood dripping from his 
finger ends. The man was suffering much pain, but he hadn’t 
whimpered. : 

“All right. Take off your coat, and I'll tie your arm up first.” 

Silently Shad rose and obeyed, while Peter got water and 
washed the wound, a clean one through the muscles of the fore- 
arm; no bones were broken, and Peter bandaged it skillfully. Shad 
clenched his jaws during the washing of the wound, and turned 
ghastly pale. Peter unlocked a cupboard and brought forth 
whisky, giving Shad half a tumblerful, and in a moment the man 
began to revive. So Peter poured another glass, and slowly Shad 
pulled himself together. 

“Perhaps you're not up to it,” Peter began. 

But Shad wagged his head with some determination. 

“Yes, I—I’m up to it, all right. I’ve got to go, mister. 
find her if she’s in these woods.” 

“Bully for you. Feeling better now?” 

Shad nodded and then raised his head, staring with a frown out 
of the window by the piano. Peter had been so absorbed in his 
task of setting the man to rights that he had not noticed the dull 
glow that had risen in the southern sky. And following Shad’s 
glance, he turned his head and looked out of the window. At 
first he thought it might be the afterglow of the sunset, until a 
word from Shad aroused him to the real significance of the light. 

“Fire!” gasped the lumberman. 

“Fire!” echoed Peter, aghast. 

“They've set the woods afire, mister,” muttered Shad helplessly. 

At the same moment the telephone from the house began jang- 
ling furiously. It was McGuire, who had made the same dis- 
covery. 

“Yes,” replied Peter to the hysterical questions. “It’s the lum- 
ber-camp. They’ve broken loose and set the woods afire. You’ve 
got to get all the men you can together and rush them down there. 
Where’s Brierly? On the way? Oh, all right. Good. He’ll take 
me down and I'll send him back. .... Yes. I’ve got a clue to 
AWE 2,5 I don’t know, but I’m going to try it. I’m taking 
Shad Wells with me..... The old tool-house by the cedar 
swamp. Brierly will know. Send the men on in relays when 
they come—with shovels and sacks..... What did you say? 
Oh, hang the woods. .... £ All right. Ill get the paper if I can. 
Yes. It’s my affair as much as yours now..... Yes. Good- 
by.” 

Peter hung up the receiver and turned to Shad, who had risen, 
his arm in the sling, just as Brierly came running up the path to 
the door. 


“Do you think he’d 


Where’s this tool-house?” 


Well 


CHAPTER XNII 
THE INFERNO 


HE way through the woods was long, but Beth stumbled on, 

urged by the rough tone and strong hand of her captor. She 
knew the woods well, better than Hawk, but she had never 
ventured so far into the forest as he led her. With her hands 
still bound behind her, progress through the underbrush was 
difficult, for the branches stung her like whiplashes, and thorn- 
bushes caught at her arms and tore her (Continued on page 94) 
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Woman Planks 


in the Platforms 


What women have already done to alter 


Ox of the wise sayings of a very wise woman, Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw, was to the effect that men know more about 
some things and women know more about other things, but men 
and women together know all that is known about everything that 
is known. A cursory glance over the platforms of the political 
parties since 1840, when the first Democratic platform was drawn 
up, might lead one to think that they are intended to cover all 
that the men know most about. 

The earlier platforms dealt with the theories of governmental 
machinery, the powers of the Congress, of the States; to such 
platforms only the lawyer could make a contribution. After the 
Civil War party platforms began to discuss some of the problems 
of human relationships and needs. Then the layman was called 
in to give his opinion and make his contribution—the farmer, 
the banker, the laborer. Yet still the platforms dealt mostly with 
subjects in which the major part of knowledge and experience 
rested with the men. An occasional plank on woman suffrage 
came along, expressing the knowledge, by no means expert, of man 
on this and kindred subjects. In 1896 the Republican party was 
“mindful of the rights and interests of women,” favoring their 
“admission to wider spheres of usefulness,” a plank which might 
mean much to men but conveyed little to the women. 

Now along in 1920 comes the entrance of the women into 
politics. While women have not yet full suffrage unless indeed 
Tennessee ratifies the Nineteenth Amendment before this article 
is published, twelve million more women will vote for the Presi- 
dent to be elected in November than ever voted before. And so 
certain seems to be the enfranchisement of all other women that 
the political parties are taking them into the party organizations, 
placing them on executive committees and on national committees 
even before they are fully enfranchised. When they arrived in 
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the standards of the political parties. 


By EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 


politics, the women, some of them, remembered what Dr. Shaw 
had said about women’s knowing more about some things and 
men knowing more about others. What more natural, they asked. 
than that they should give the platform-makers the benefit of their 
particular brand of expert knowledge? And so it comes about 
in this year of our Lord 1920 that for the first time political-party 
platforms contain what may be called women’s planks. 

The history of how those planks got into these platforms is 
an interesting one, not fully chronicled in the newspaper. Though 
newspapers have told how a small group of women representing 
the League of Women Voters asked for hearings before the Reso- 
lutions Committee of each party, and how four Democratic women 
presented their planks to the Resolutions Committee of that party; 
no account has told how the planks fell on and off platforms, how 
these same women sat long hours outside closed doors to catch 
but a crumb of hope from the stray committee member tiptoeing 
out into the corridor, how these women went post-haste with but 
a moment’s notice to the hearings, how they thought the planks 
won at ten o’clock, only to find them lost next morning, how they 
thought them lost at one o’clock A. M., only to find them at one 
Pp. M. next day. And no story can describe the satisfaction that 
flooded these women when they heard them read, whether the 
sonorous voice had a Virginian drawl or a Hoosier twang. 

The planks as offered by the League to this Resolutions Com- 
mittee sounded like a bill of rights instead of a party platform. 
And in brevity and clearness they are not unlike one of the 
political creeds of the early political fathers. Like them, these 
new women voters do have a little of the conviction and fervor of 
the novice and the directness of the zealot. ; 

A dramatic moment has arrived’ in the political history of 
America. Political platforms which began as statements of the- 
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ories on the distribution of power in a state, and became dis- 
cussions on human relationships and rights, have at last included 
some things about which women know most. It is to be expected 
that such things will be added unto, and in time a platform will 
become such a joint product of men and women that the line 
of demarcation between what men have contributed and women 
have contributed will be obliterated. 

But the insertion of these planks marks the beginning of a new 
era. As a beginning alone it would be significant, were not the planks 
themselves weighty. Not even the planks sponsoring the League of 
Nations will have more far-reaching results than that which recog- 
nizes the care of mothers and infants as a matter of Federal con- 
cern. To say that two hundred and fifty thousand children under 
one year of age die annually and that most of 
them could be saved is not difficult, but to 
tell a body of men that twenty-five thousand 
women died last year in childbirth and that 
most of them died unnecessarily for lack of 
proper attention and care is very difficult. To 
hear that men have joked about a bill that 
ass for public health nurses, accessible hos- 
pital care and medical attention for these 
mothers, and for parental education and child- 
hygiene centers, hurts. But to the fact that a 
woman brought such information to a body of 
men, winning their respect by the motherly 
way in which she did it, and pleading with elo- 
quence for the motherhood and childhood of 
the nation, we owe the plank in the Demo- 
cratic platform which reads: “We urge the 
covperation with the States for the protection 
of child-life through infancy and maternity 
care. 

To tell these same men that the Bureau of 
Animal Industry was given over four million 
dollars for protecting domestic animals, while 
the Children’s Bureau, the only governmental 
department which is authorized by Congress to 
deal with matters pertaining to the Photographs copyrighted by Harris 
welfare of children, was given but ane Eine We mena 
two hundred and sixty-eight thou- Above is Mrs. Mary A. 
sand, was easier. The statement Nolan, eighty - year - old 
probably gained the Democratic suffragist, standing in 
plank for adequate appropriation for front of the jail in Wash- 
the Children’s Bureau. The plat- te lees 2 
forms of both the major parties stand pater nip besa 
for the prohibition of child labor, the prisoned for taking part 
plank of the Republican platform ™ the suffrage watchfire 
speaking more definitely on the sub-  4monstrations in front 
ject. “If the present law is found of the White House. 
unconstitutional,” it says, “or inef- ee 
fective, we shall seek other means to — the Betsy 
able Congress to prevent the evils tee . 
enable gress Pp movement—Miss Edith 
of child labor. ’ Ainge, sewing ratifica- 
_ Planks on education have appeared tion stars on the suffrage 
in previous plat- banner. 
forms. In fact, 
they belong among 
the old _ stagers. 
Yet it is the spe- 
cialty of the 
women to be spe- 
cific in their re- 
quests. Generali- 
zations do not go 
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Now begins a new 
era in politics— 
George Glynn of the 
Republican State 
Committee explain- 
ing a political map 
to some women cam- 
paigners: Mrs. Alice 
Chittenden, Mrs. 
Della M. Johnson, 
Mrs. Hattie Philps, 
Mrs.A.L. Livermore, 
Mrs. Mac Donald De 
Witt, Mrs. Ruth Litt 
and Mrs. Rosalie 
Leon Whitney. 


with them. For that reason the Republican plank, “Whenever 
Federal money is devoted to education, such education must be 
so directed as to awaken in the youth the spirit of America and 
a sense of patriotic duty to the United States,’ does not seem 
so effective as that in the Democratic platform stating: ‘“Codpera- 
tive Federal assistance to the States is immediately required for 
the removal of illiteracy, for the increase of teachers’ salaries 
and instruction in citizenship for both native and foreign born.” 

The statement in the Republican platform that “Federal aid 
for vocational training should take into consideration the special 
aptitudes and needs of women workers,” and the plank in the 
Democratic platform advocating increased appropriation for voca- 
tional training in home economics are of great interest to women, 
since they recognize, the one by inference, the 
other by direct statement, the great occupation 
of women, domestic service. Though ours is 
not a soviet government, the political platforms 
recognize, as do the American people, the 
great divisions of interests under headings de- 
voted to Railroads, Agriculture, Labor and In- 
dustry, Women in Industry. Is it too much 
to hope that the day may come when, with the 
increasing emphasis on women’s interests, Home 
Economics or Domestic Science may have a par- 
agraph all its own? 

The fact that there are twelve million women 
in gainful occupations throughout the country 
makes the protection of their interests of par- 
ticular concern to women. Technically quali- 
fied women on industrial boards have been 

found needful for 
the proper consid- 
eration of the work- 
ing women’s prob- 
lems and the effect- 
ive enforcement of 
protective _legisla- 
tion. During the 
war it was proved 
that employment 
was best systema- 
tized by national su- 
pervision. The pri- 
vate employment- 
agent must be large- 
ly governed by prof- 
it, instead of public 
interest. An official 
public employment 
agency could secure 
intelligent and ade- 
quate protection for 
women looking for 
work. It could save 
the girl seeking work 
from traveling from 
place to place, from 
spending days, per- 
haps, out of a job. 
Women have long 
been paid less than men 
for doing identically the 
same work as men. This 
is so in the case of one 
of the largest employers 
of women labor, our own 
United States Govern- 
ment. Before this, po- 
litical platforms and pol- 
iticians have smugly pro- 
claimed a belief in the 
principle expressed in the 
slogan: “Equal pay for 
equal work.” But one 
specific application of a 
principle is better than 
reams of statement. 
Therefore the declara- 
tion of the Democratic 
platform advocating a 
reclassification of the 
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Federal civil service free from discrimination in the matter of 
sex, on the ground that the United States ought to set an ex- 
ample as an employer of female labor, should appeal to the prac- 
tical minded woman. The Democratic party also advocates full 
representation of women on all commissions dealing with women’s 
work or women’s interests, meaning, of course, Federal commis- 
sions, and urges the reéstablishment of the joint and State employ- 
ment service, with women’s departments under the direction of 
technically qualified women. 

The Republican plank on women in industry is less specific, 
though addressed to remedy the same injustices. It says: ‘The 
principle of equal pay for equal service should be applied through- 
out all branches of Federal government in which women are em- 
ployed. We demand Federal legislation to limit the hours of 
employment of women engaged in intensive industry, the product 
of which enters into interstate commerce.” 

On the theory that human beings are national assets, and the 
fact that venereal disease saps the very foundation of the family 
and the home, the Democratic platform urges a continuance of 
appropriations for education in sex hygiene. 

The Republican platform says: “A thorough system of physi- 
cal education for all children up to the age of nineteen, including 
adequate health supervision and instruction would remedy condi- 
tions revealed by the draft and would add to the economic and 
industrial strength of the nation.” 

The women in States where women have long had the vote, 
like Wyoming and California, have chafed under the fact that 
their citizenship and consequent right to vote was theirs onlv by 
marriage and grace. If a native American married a foreigner, 
even though she continued to live in this country, she forfeited 
her citizenship; while, on the other hand, if her husband’s brother 
brought his foreign-born wife to this country, a woman who could 
perhaps speak no word of English, she could vote—providing her 
husband took out his naturalization papers——and would be rated 
an American citizen. 

American women have believed the one case to be as unfair 
as the other was unwise. Why should an American woman, mar- 
rying a foreigner forfeit her birthright, any more than does an 
American man marrying a foreign-born woman? On the other 
hand, why should a 
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very definiteness may not be, also, woman's contribution to the 
platform. For of necessity it will be contagious. Not for long 
nay part of the platform deal with specific objectives anc other 
parts merely point the direction of the compass. Humans lean 
too much toward consistency. Then too, the time is coming when 
women in politics will not be content to sit outside committee- 
rooms while the fate of their planks hangs in the balance. They 
will ask a place upon the committees. When they receive it, as 
receive it they will, will they stop with their own planks? 

Let it not be thought that women’s interest in the political 
platforms stops with these particular planks. The two suffrage 
planks will receive her very keen consideration. Hiding her smile 
as she recalls the evasive planks of the last campaign, she 
will weigh the Democratic plank urging the Democratic States 
to hasten ratification, against the Republican plank hoping that 
Republican legislatures in States that have not acted will ratify. 
She will study carefully the planks offered under the heading, 
High Cost of Living, in which her interest is no less vital than 
the man’s whether he or she be the wage-earner. She will con- 
sider carefully whether the Republican remedy or the Democratic 
one seems most likely to be effective. If she belongs to the agri- 
cultural community, she will read and carefully digest those planks 
addressed to farmers; if in the banking class, those on finance: 
if in the laboring class, those on labor and industry. In short. 
she will share class or group interests with the men of her family. 
Planks on the League, on Prohibition and kindred topics will 
interest her in proportion to her intelligence as a human being, 
just as they interest men. 

It is safe to say that with many exceptions she will care less 
for the rebukes administered by one party to the other than do 
men. She will take less interest in punishing past offenses. She 
starts with a clean sheet. She is not inclined to resentment, even 
towards the ex-anti-suffragists. She is more interested in what 
is ahead. 

On the whole, however, one makes such guesses—and guesses 
they are—at one’s own risk. What women will do as human 
citizens one cannot actually foretell. But what they will do as 
woman-citizens is a different matter. The definite contribution 
they bring to platforms, the interest manifested by them, as 

women, in these plat- 


forms, is here for 





foreign-born woman 
have given to her, 
without due process 
of naturalization, the 
right of American 
citizenship because 
her husband has it? 
In other words, these 
women held that citi- 
zenship should follow 
the individual, not the 
marriage-license. It 
will hearten these 
women to know that 
both the Republican 
and the Democratic 
platforms have a 
plank almost identi- 
cal in language to the 
effect that they advo- 
cate Federal legisla- 
tion which shall in- 
sure that American 
women resident in the 
United States, but 
married to aliens, 
shall retain their 
American citizenship, 
and that the same 
process of naturaliza- 
tion shall be required 
for women as for men. 

In going through 
these planks, known as the women’s planks, the platform-readers, 
if any such there be, must be struck with the fact that the glit- 
tering generalities which produce such a high polish on most 
planks that the candidate skates over them as briskly as the 
reader, are absent. Instead, we find a solid piece of timber ready 
for use. It is well-hewn, substantial. It only needs the carpenter 
Congress to nail it into law. 

Who shall say that in addition to the matter in the planks this 
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“Women are in politics!’ Bertha Rambaugh, candidate for justice of the Municipal Court 
in Manhattan, gives a tea-party to women voters of her district at the Old Bar. 


anyone to see who has 
studied platforms 
and who knows 
women as they work 
together. The reason 
that this matter has 
not been apparent to 
men is that men have 
never seen, until the 
war showed it to a 
few, women working 
together. A man has 
known a few women 
as individuals. He 
has seen them in his 
office, in his home 
To few men has it 
been given to see 
women working to- 
gether for a common 
cause, a common pur- 
pose. 

A woman studying 
the platforms of the 
political parties sees 
at once what men 
have omitted. First 
of all, the old plat- 
forms omitted all 
mention of the things 
that women know 
more about: babies, 
health, morals. Second, the old platforms omitted the things 
women wanted for themselves: equal wage, protection in industry, 
equal opportunity in their chosen occupation of housewifery, inde- 
pendent citizenship. Third, the old platforms dealt in generalities 
and theories instead of definite remedies or experiments. A woman 
knowing women knows that women want all three of these things. 

Women also know and understand why the men have omitted 
these things. Had women been writing (Continued on page 111) 
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Dad Sears Comes to Wildwood 
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ARMENTER held the card poised over the green table in the 

act of dealing to Severance, and listened. 

“Rain!” he exclaimed sharply. 

Our eves met, around the table. There wasn’t the slightest 
doubt about the sudden deluge outside. Through the driveway 
between the clubhouse and the locker-house the wind began to 
sweep gustily. A shutter blew against the window of the private 
room in which four of us were having a quiet game. Then came 
another torrent from the heavens, followed by a sharp clap of 
thunder. 

Fairchild swore softly. Severance, the President of the Home 
National of Manhattan, gathered in his cards imperturbably. I 
drew placidly on my pipe, having been a golfer for many, many 
years. I allowed a few words of consolation to pass along the 
stem of the pipe. Rain at night, clear by day! 

“Go on and deal, then!” grouched Fairchild. 

But the game didn’t go on. Old Jim Pillsbury, beloved of all 
at the Wildwood Country Club, came into the room and carefully 
closed the door after him, glancing up at the closed transom. 

“Hold up a bit, boys!”’ said Old Jim. “Hunks of trouble out- 
side!’ His glance sought mine, for I am a suburban doctor, and 
the boys at Wildwood seem to think my medical knowledge can 
iron out all sorts of troubles. 

“Nobody dead, Doc, and nobody sick—physically. But a whole 
pile worse than that. It’s dollars to doughnuts that Jack Sears 
doesn’t play tomorrow in the qualifying round!” 

Perhaps that statement doesn’t hit you hard, my reader, but it 
certainly did stop our game precipitously. Except Fairchild’s, who 
is a methodical, studious golfer and slow at adjustments, on or off 
the links. 

“Oh, cut out the kidding, Jim! 
busy men!” 

But not so Severance. He had lifted his eyes from his cards 
for the first time. He held them tightly in his left hand, so that 
just the edges showed. 

Jim Pillsbury shook his head mournfully. 

“No joke! Just rotten bad luck! You boys know what it means 
if Jack Sears doesn’t start tomorrow, I suppose? What about the 
reams of newspaper dope in the last three weeks about this tourna- 
ment? How about all the bets? What about this bunch of cracks, 
all the way to the Mississippi, that have come East to take Jack 
Sears’ measure? Isn’t that something, if he doesn’t start? You 
get me now, don’t you?” 

We certainly did. One minute before Jim came in with his 
bombshell, I had never been happier. For this reason: This little 
bunch of fellows who were called at Wildwood “the old guard” had 
staged the first big tournament of the after-the-war period. We 
had bent our backs and pretty nearly emptied our wallets to put 
this thing over. 


Go bother the girls. We're 


It was a three-days’ invitation tournament to all _ 


players east of the Mississippi, with handicaps of six or below. 

And we certainly had a list of entries to be proud of. A half 
dozen times that day I had stood before the posted names, and 
enjoyed the true golfer’s thrill. You know the chief men in the 
East, so I wont repeat their names. Even Jack MacPherson, our 
professional at Wildwood, was as excited as a Scot can well be. 
“A Peace Conference,” he called it. 

And now Jim Pillsbury had to blow into our party, and say 
that Jack Sears was probably out of it! Why, Jack was the sen- 
sation of the coming tournament! Here was the situation: Jack 
Sears was nothing less than a freak genius at golf. He had flashed 
upon our vision at Wildwood two years before, out of a clear sky. 
He had played some golf at Harvard, before he went to New 
York to study at the law school. But only when he hit our Wilc- 
wood Club had things really begun to happen. He simply ran 
away with everything in sight in 1917, till he went to Plattsburg. 
Then nothing, of course, till the spring of 1910. Safely home 
from a foreign shore, clad in a captain’s khaki and handsome as 
they make them, he resumed his phenomenal golf as though he’d 
been playing eighteen holes a day in No Man’s Land. He was 
a wizard, and no mistake. 

No wonder that we at Wildwood had visions of getting the 
National Amateur championship in 1919 through Sears, as we 
had won it back in the pre-war period with Tom Reynolds—who 
would be back from the other side by August, we had heard. I 
forgot to say that in May. Jack Sears had a 69 and a 68 tacked 
up on the bulletin board. Of course the metropolitan press played 
up this new phenomenon. The war was over, and they wanted 
a domestic sensation. By the time our invitation tournament was 
announced, the stage was set for one corking time—with Jack Sears 
as the new prodigy. 

ND along came Jim, with his graveyard stuff. It made me 
£ physically sick. 

‘“Here’s the whole dope,” said Jim. “Perhaps you see some way 
out of it. Get this picture—the start of the trouble. A bunch of 
our brightest and best girls—Edith Berkeley, your daughter 
Mabel, Severance, and some more—are having one fine time to- 
night. There’s confetti, and streamers and all that outside there, 
mingled with the dancing. Pretty nearly Armistice Day over again. 

“And just as they’re chasing Bob Ayres and another officer past 
the front door, with handfuls of confetti, Bingo! comes the door 
open, and into the room strides a tall, gaunt, long-legged mam, 
with a big, oldfashioned valise, and an honest-to-goodness chin 
beard. He stands there, bewildered by the light, the music and 
the noisy kids. The girls can’t stop, so the man gets the whole 
dose of confetti right in his face, his mouth, his nose, his hair and 
his hat. He looks like a snowman, and sneezes whole showers of 
confetti. Some little introduction to our midst, eh?” 
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Jim chuckled, and then went sober again. 

“We thought the man would think it was funny, but he was 
just mad. He went to the office desk, and asked in an extremely 
audible tone for his son, John Sears. While he was asking his 
ouestions, three or four people were picking confetti off him. 
“Well, there’s the story. Down from the Vermont hills has 
come the father of Jack Sears—absolutely unannounced, and at 
a devil of a time. Old Man Sears is wealthy, as Vermonters go, 
and he’s the strictest man in the Green Mountains. Almost a 
hermit, except when he goes to church, which is regularly. And 
all wrapped up in Jack’s future.” 

“J don’t see the point yet!” remarked Fairchild, irritably. 

“Well, you’re part of the point yourself, with your miserable 
gambling here! Isn't this a club of iniquity? Aren’t women 
smoking in our dining-room, right now? Aren’t our daughters and 
our wives wearing disgracefully filmy garments at this dance? 
Isn’t that young nut Stapleton opening his third bottle of pri- 
vately stored champagne at Mrs, Huntington’s table, where Jack 
had to bring his father because he was sitting there himself? 
Here’s the angle: Jack Sears’ father lives in Holton Center, Ver- 
mort, where the front parlor is still kept for funerals. He’s look- 
ing at this roughhouse going on in our Club tonight, and I'll bet 
my brassie it’s a modern Babylon to him, with Jack, his only son, 
being sucked down into the maelstrom!” 

“Rats!” barked Fairchild. “Bring him in here, and invite him 
to draw cards.” 

“Part of what you say is sensible, Fairchild,” continued Jim. 
“We've got to take him in hand, and quick. For he’s going to 
yank Jack out of here mighty soon, if we don’t intervene. And 
Jack’s plain ashamed of his father, tonight. The old man’s got 
a nasal twang, and rough hands. He's a farmer, all right. His 
clothes are capable of comment. His shirt is remarkably blue in 
hue. And, of course, Jack’s in tuxedo, and smitten on Faith 
Huntington. There you are! The old man has the money that’s 
putting Jack through the law school and can snap Jack off this 
tournament as quick as that!” 

We saw the fix we were in. It doesn’t take much to throw any 
man off his game. And before a tournament, fellows are on par- 
ticular edge. Just the loss of one club will fuss up the best of 
them. How much more, then would the presence of an irate, 
ascetic, provincial father! The tragedy of it was that Jack was 
right now a coming champion. Thousands of fathers, with mil- 
lions of money, would have spent piles of gold lavishly to get 
their son where Jack Sears could be shortly. . For the amateur 
champion of the United States is indeed a social personage in golf 
circles. 

And there was another thing. Jack was hard hit by Faith 
Huntington. There are millions in that family. Jack wasn’t 
looking for the millions, but a connection by marriage with the 
Huntingtons was nevertheless exceedingly valuable in business, 
and after business hours. And now descends a farmer father of 
whom the Huntingtons may never have heard! 

Just one thing more! A bunch of a hundred crack gelfers were 
assembled to get Jack Sears if they could. And all of them to 
witness a naughty boy being led by the ear off the course by his 
dad! Jack was twenty-four, and a captain in our Army, but he 
couldn’t set up a revolutionary government against his father, 
just for this tournament. No, the whole thing was bad—very 


\V ELL, for a few minutes we discussed this “mess,” as Fair- 


child called it, rather breathlessly. Finally, the other fel- 
lows suddenly elected me to fix things. They insisted, and I 
couldn't dodge it. I did some quick thinking. Jack must, at all 
hazards, start in the qualifying round in the morning. If he 
didn’t get away then, he was out of it. Jack’s father must be 
pacified, throttled, removed if necessary. No one man could do 
the trick. That suggested something to me. 

“Quit the cards, boys! Jim, go get Mrs. Huntington and Faith! 
Bring them here in such a way that nobody notices it. Parmenter, 
dig up Jack MacPherson, and deliver him here within five min- 
utes! Fairchild, go out and begin to tell Jack Sears what a 
corker his father is! Take a good look at the old man so that 
you wont make a mistake in your description. Oh, I know; but 
the end justifies the means. Severance—wont you remain here? 
We need all the first-class brains we can get!” 

Five minutes later, we had a noteworthy assemblage of bewil- 
dered expressions around the green baize in our little private room. 
I broke the situation to them bluntly. I put it all on the neces- 
sity of upholding the honor of Wildwood. “Jack Sears’ father 
simply has got to be converted! I can’t tell any one of you what 


, perplexities, alarm, and something else. 


you've got to do. But—please—in the classic language fitted for 
this moment, ‘get busy’! In your own way, each of you! Nota 
word more! Do it for Wildwood!!” 

My eyes fell upon the face of Faith Huntington. I read there 
I knew what was going 
through her mind. Jack Sears meant a lot to her. And now, this 
rugged person from Vermont! Would she be game? 

Then, as we stood there, with Jim Pillsbury just opening the 
door, a bugle blew, softly, penetratingly. 

“By Jove!” I exclaimed, “the best of all possible luck! Comé!” 

HE dancing had ceased. Chairs had been pushed into rows 

in the big hall. The merry, boisterous groups of a few 
moments ago were soberly finding seats. They faced the arch- 
way between the big hall, the entrance hall and the office. Down 
from the arch hung the silken service flag of the Club. There 
were thirty-one stars upon it. 

I seized Severance by the arm. 

“There’s Jack and his father! 
him in their direction. 

The bugle sounded again. I don’t know the military calls, but 
right after the call ended, there seemed to burst forth sponta- 
neously from some twenty of our men in the first two rows the 
initial verse of “America.” We all arose and sang. There was 
a curious, intimate thrill to this home-like, unannounced, simple, 
heartfelt outpouring of song. 

Then Winchester came forward. I don’t believe that in all our 
land the deep meaning of the service flag has been more beauti- 
fully, more feelingly brought out than by Winchester, our club 
president. Fine-looking man that he was, he stood there, his 
handsome stern features already tanned by the spring sun, his 
gray hair surmounting the face of a strong American, and one 
hand held reverently and caressingly a fold of our service flag. 

To him it was a personality, this flag. It was not to be taken 
down with the end of the war, and discarded indifferently. To 
him it was almost what the colors had been to his father, in the 
Civil War—the embodiment of the spirit of patriotism. A boy of 
Winchester’s had gone. On our flag were three gold stars, and 
one of them stood for Daniel Winchester, lost in the Argonne. 

Winchester made us understand, guests and members, what 
we were doing that night. From the written list in his hand, he 
called a name, John Sears. Jack arose, at Winchester’s request. 
The applause came from the depths of our hearts. 

“Friends, all of you, I am not going to speak to you of any one 
man among those who have fought, and bled—or died—for us. 
This flag speaks. The gold bar that is now to be placed across 
your star, John Sears, will stand upon that flag permanently, just 
as the flag itself will rest permanently in this room, as our most 
cherished possession. And, when all the stars are mustered out, 
then will all our boys have come back to us, save those who are 
—forever over there.” 

Winchester couldn’t go on. It had not been anticipated by any 
of us who had planned this home-coming ceremony that it would 
affect us as it did. Suddenly, the boys began to sing “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” and then we knew. It was for the three 
gold stars. Spontaneously we arose, and sang: 


Sit next to them!” I pushed 


“As He died to make men holy, so they died to make us free.” 


I caught sight of Jack’s father. He was standing there, as 
straight as any pine upon his Green Mountains. His face was 
immovable, but I saw tears in his eyes. I was ashamed of the 
cheap trickery I had planned. Here was a man. 

The singing ceased. From some adjoining room the bugle 
sounded taps. My head sank, for I knew those three boys who 
had gone. Then we heard Winchester’s voice, cheery and warm. 

“Come, all you good friends, they want us in the dining room!” 


UT the atmosphere of the homage to the service flag carried 

on through the supper. Conversation was subdued. An in- 
timacy had come now upon our. gathering that only the memories 
of the war could have produced. From the piano Billie Hayward 
initiated from time to time some of the war songs, and the groups 
at the tables picked them up and sang heartily. It was a nice 
gathering. 

I found Jack’s father sitting at Severance’s table, with the 
latter’s wife and daughter. Jack was with them. Severance was 
taking hold nobly, I felt, and I was delighted to see that Jack’s 
father could talk interestingly, for he was telling something that 
required gestures from time to time. So I thought that I wouldn’t 
disturb them. 
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Work with the tournament committee called me away. When I 
returned, an hour later, Severance had gone, and had taken Jack’s 
father with him! Jack drew me into a corner. 

“Doc,” he said, “I feel like a peck of dirt! There’s not a single 
room here tonight for Dad. I’m bunked in with Hal Armstrong. 
Dad comes down here, and has to go home with a stranger. Sev- 
erance is mighty white, of course. But—” 

I didn’t try to reason with the lad. On nights before big tourna- 
ments, what’s the use? I hooked my arm under his, led him up 
stairs, helped him to decide to go to bed, and sat on the bed 
while he undressed. 

“That cup’s got to come to Wildwood! You can’t get thrown 
down on this, son, and expect to get far in the national amateur!” 
I told him. And I cut off any talk he wanted to start about 
domestic matters. 

“So. far, so good!” thought I to myself, as I rolled homeward 
in my little sedan. And then, along about one in the morning, 
Severance called me up, just like a patient who has to have the 
doctor. 

“Doc,” he remarked in his absolutely even voice, “I’m report- 
ing. Jared Sears is now in bed. We've a tough proposition on 
our hands. He’s badly shocked by all that stuff Jim 
Pillsbury told about. The service flag helped some, 
but not a lot. Here’s the trouble. Jared Sears is so 
absolutely transparent, and clean-minded, and: so plain 
Yankee ‘sot’ in any idea he has that he’s the hardest 
man in the world to deal with. 

“He’s told me all about it. My own father came 
from Vermont. I know where Holton Center is. 
We’ve mutual friends in Vermont. So he talks to me. 
He promised his dead wife Sarah he’d bring up little 
Johnnie right. You know what that means, up in the 
Green Mountains. Studiousness, midnight oil, a chance 
to be President of the United States sometime—it’s 
fine, and it makes stalwart men. Only, I can't con- 
vince him that new times make new customs, and that 
Jack has been in charge of a whole company of men. 
and that killing Huns has 
been his recreation. No, 

Johnnie Sears he still is, and 
his father is going to tell him 
tomorrow he’s got to quit 
this demoralizing kind of life, 
even though he does like me 
—I mean, the old man. 
There are people 

like that, Doctor. 

Not angry, but un- 
swerving. We have 

them in the banking 
business, too. So 

there’s your prob- 

lem. Call me up in 

the morning and pre- 
scribe. Good night!” 

Believe me, I tossed 
upon my pillow for 
hours. What a mad- 
déning thing to have 
happen! Then, just as 
the shades in the win- 
dows grew a little gray, 

a plan swept over me. 
It might work! 

I turned on my side, 
and caught a bit of 
sleep. 

At eight, I had Sev- 
erance again on the 
wire. 

“Jack Sears is start- 
ing at eight-five with 
Egerton, a man from 
Chevy Chase. Hold 
Jared Sears away from the Club till at least ten o’clock, so that 
Jack can get by the tenth hole.” 

“Can’t!” said Severance. ‘“He’s been downstairs since before 
six, and he eyes me suspiciously. Thinks I’m holding him back, 
now, and I haven’t had any breakfast yet!!” 

“Bring him over, then, and deliver him to Faith Huntington. 
She'll be in the big room. I had her on the phone at seven-fifteen!” 


was 


Jared Sears 
bending 
over a putter 
in the act of 
shooting a 
pesky little ball 
in a pesky 
little hole. 


This time it was I who closed the conversation. S¢ 
might as well remain a little curious. 

The phone rang. It was Severance calling me. 

“This may mean something or nothing in your scheme. The 
old fellow is cracked about fishing. He would have sat up all 
night telling me about a trout stream back on some mo ntain 
property he has. Fish so long, and all that! I invited him to 
come up to my fishing club in Canada. ‘Too many peopic.’ he 
said. ‘Five persons are enough to have a good time with. any 
time.’ But he’s bound I'll come up to Holton Center this sum- 
mer, and fish his stream with him. Go away for three days, and 
all that.” 

I laughed at that. 

“And I’m going!” said Severance, evenly. “Get this, Doctor! 
Jared Sears is a man, as fine and bracing as the mounta...s he 
comes from. I'll hand it to Vermont!” And he rang offi. 

It began to look as if I’d have to meet Jared Sears. Well, Jack 
would get through the qualifying round, with luck. But | ran 
over early to the Club, just the same. Faith Huntington was there 
before me. I beckoned to her mysteriously, and we walked off 
together toward the eighteenth green. I told her of Jack and 
his father, and of Severance. I ordered her 
to be a good soldier, for Wildwood’s sake. 
That meant Jack’s sake, to her. 

Jack Sears came up over the hill, approach- 
ing on the ninth fairway, and pitched his ball 
beautifully to within a few feet of the pin. 
The ninth green lies just below the clubhouse. 
Egerton was right there with his third, also, 
I grasped a caddie that was plunging up from 
the green to the caddie-house. 

“Aw, evn!” he mumbled, escaping my 
clutch. Caddies have the worst way about 
them of any humans, and the least considera- 
tion for elderly members. 

Jack was shooting poorly, he told me. as 
they came up the path toward the tenth hole. 
Ordinarily he was good for a thirty-seven for 
the first nine, in medal play. But this mom- 
ing he had a forty-one! He must pick up 
materially on the second nine, or he might nct 
qualify at all. 

“What’s the trouble, son?” I asked, as if I 
didn’t know. 

“Dad!” said Jack, in sepulchral tone. “I’m 
pretty nearly quitting right now. He said 
something to me last night. He'll never under- 

stand this business. And he doesn't 
change his mind.” 

“He doesn’t?” |My tone had just the 
right combination of surprise, exulta- 
tion, and mystery. “Come with me, but 
carefully!” 

I hooked my arm through his, and 
led him to the corner of the Clubhouse. 

“Peek!” I said, “But don't for 
heaven’s sake disturb them!” 

What did he see? There, upon the 
practice putting green in front of the 
house, Jared Sears was bending above 
a putter, in the act of shooting a pesky 
little ball at a pesky little hole some 
six feet away. The putter was being 
guided in the big hands of Jared by the 
diminutive hands of Faith Huntington. 
The little soldier was on the job. Awk- 
wardly the ball left the face of the 
putter, but somehow or other, it 
dropped into the hole! Jared raised 
his head, and a bit of a_ smile 
appeared for an instant upon his face. 
Severance stood by, and applauded 
decorously. Jared started to try his 
skill again. 

Well, I pulled Jack away at the psychological moment, and he 
went with springy step and —— face to the tenth tee, from 
which he drove a walloper that landed on the green for an easy 
two, two hundred and thirty yards distant. Jack was safe, now. 
His father was on the road to golf! As he thought! 

I went behind the rail in the office, where people. wouldn’t dis- 
turb me in my generalship. Never had I played a game like this, 
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with such stakes—a game that 
might blow up at any minute. 
Industriously I applied pencil 
and brains to paper. Here is 
what I evolved: 


PROGRAM 


Javed Sears’ First Day. 


jo—10:15. Faith Hunting- 
ton, putting. 
10:15—11. Faith Hunting- 


ton, spin in runabout. 
11—11:30. Runabout breaks 
down, near White Plains. 
12:30. Back at Club. 
12:30—1:30. Lunch. Jim 
Pillsbury, host. Jack and 
father seated apart. 

:30. Winthrop Partridge 
turns up in touring-car. In- 
vitation to go fishing, pri- 
vate reservoir, Stratford 
Water Works. Big bass, 
pickerel. Tackle ready. No 
refusal possible. 


_ 


6—7. Dinner at Club. Mrs. 
Huntington, hostess. Jack 
missing. Faith present. 


Praises of Jack from every- 
one. Some man in uniform 
to tell of Jack in France. 
Beverage, ginger ale. 

Silas Moore (?)—Prouty, 
city friends of Jared Sears, 
known to Severance. Turns 
up at Club. Takes Jared off 
in car, theatre or any old 
thing. 

11:30. End of perfect day. 
Little smoker at Severance’s. 
Old cronies. Just as many fish stories as the traffic will bear. 
The system worked. Faith Huntington stalled’ her car, near 

White Plains, and Jared couldn’t find the engine trouble for 
nearly a half hour. Jim Pillsbury’s lunch was the most “con- 
versational” of the season. They didn’t let Jared and Jack Sears 
get in a word edge-wise with each other. Jack went out again in 
the afternoon, in a foursome, because the match play was not to 
begin till the following morning, Friday. Bully old Win Partridge 
brought off the fishing trip as though he had thought of it for the 
first time the minute he heard from Severance that Jared was 
the best fly-caster in the State of Vermont. 

For dinner, I took Jack off to the city with me, on the ground 
that he ought to get away from the excitement of the Clubhouse. 
He had a stupid time. Meanwhile, his praises were being sung at 
the Huntington dinner, at the Club. Jared went off afterwards 
with the two Vermont friends that Severance had discovered. I 
went to bed early, after bringing the ship safely through a hectic 
aay. 

But on the next day we ran into a storm. There are certain 
elderly women—among them some spinsters—who think they 
must see the doctor pretty frequently to tell their symptoms. 
One of them lives in Katonah, easily forty miles from Stratford 
(where Wildwood is). She had a “spell” on Friday morning. I 
had to go, willy-nilly. But the situation at the Club didn’t look 
alarming. Jared had not yet arrived from the Severances. Jack 
was already out on his first match play, with Herkimer of Pennsyl- 
vania. So I left the ship in charge of Jim Pillsbury. 

But—on arriving at my patient’s home in Katonah, I found I 
was immediately to call up Wildwood! You can appreciate my 
mental condition, as I tried to alleviate the old lady’s imaginary 
symptoms, while I kept one ear cocked for the telephone bell. It 
rang. 

Jim was on the wire. There was an awful muss at the Club. 
Jared had arrived, and Jim hadn’t seen him come in. Wandering 
around the Club, inquiring persistently for Jack, abominable luck 
had brought him in contact with that young nut Stapelton, who, 
having heard somehow of our efforts to keep father and son 
apart, inferred, from seeing Jared there this morning, that every- 
thing was settled finely. 


“Hold up a bit boys!’’ said old Jim. 








































“Hunk of trouble outside!” 


So, slapping the old gentleman upon the back for good fellow- 
ship, he elaborated on the cracking good joke that it had been, 
all around, the day before. Jared stared at him. 

“By Jove, great, you know!” continued the young idiot. “Great 
spirit you’re showing in letting Jack go ahead! Wildwood’s a 
cracking sporty club, you know, and you sure qualify as a regular 
sport yourself! What’ll you have to drink? Never too early 
for a drink!” 

I groaned when Jim recited this disaster to me. ‘Every single 
bean is spilled now!” remarked Jim, ruefully. “Jared is ramp- 
ing up and down this office. outside the telephone booth here; 
and he’s mad as a bear. All the more because he’d begun to like 
us all. He put the thing up to me a few minutes ago, and I 
stuttered through some stuff that confirmed the whole thing in 
his mind. He’s going to pull Jack out of here the minute he gets 
in from the match!” 

“Hold the phone! I’m thinking!” And I was! From the 
next room, my patient gave a few gentle groans to remind me that 
she needed me. 

Suddenly a desperate chance occurred to me. I could not see 
anything else to do. In low and intense whispers I gave directions 
to Jim. “No ifs and ands, Jim!” I said, sharply, when I had 
finished. “It’s that or nothing. If you don’t want to arrange 
it, it’s good-by Jack in about a half an hour! Pleading won't 
work. We're all discredited!’ I hung up, and went back to my 
patient. I had done all I could. 


ARED SEARS paced the office floor. He was angry clean 
through. He had lost faith in people once more. A faith he 

was beginning to regain. Not in years had he had so good a 
time as yesterday. These city people had been so—well, different 
from what he had always heard and expected. He had liked 
Severance particularly. 

And it was all a fake! They had played him for a fool, to 
keep Jack away from him during this tournament! For what 
reason? In order that Jack might show he was a better man in 
knocking a little ball into a little hole than any other man! A 
fool game! Wasting time, and money—lots of it! Never again 
should Jack chase after these city (Continued on page 105) 
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ARGARET E. McCANN has built for herself a cozy little 

nest in a gray, majestic building in the busiest district in 
the world—Wall Street. It is a nicely-feathered little nest, for 
Miss McCann is an independent broker in investment securities, 
making a specialty of oil-stocks, and enjoying the distinction of 
being the only independent woman broker on the Street. 

Margaret McCann was born in California. A Western breezi- 
ness and a convincing candor marks her manner as, trim 
and alert, a bulging portfolio on her arm, she daily 
swings through the bustling Wall Street crowd. 
Youth and a winning personality form a charm- 
ing background for her business acumen. An 
abiding optimism, the gift of her Irish 
father, and an unwavering determination 
inherited from her English mother, have 
done much to help this ambitious young 
woman over the hard places. Reach- 
ing a chosen pinnacle is always a dif- 
ficult undertaking, but in the world 
of nance it is especially arduous, 
for women are young in that par- 
ticular field. There were many, 
many disappointing days when the 
understanding little twinkle in Mar- 
garet McCann’s blue eyes almost 
mutinied—almost, but not quite, for 
always upon the heels of discourage- 
ment would come the thought that 
the morrow, full of possibilities, was 
just around the corner. 

The McCann family lived in Cali- 
fornia until Margaret was ten years 
of age. Then came her first sorrow. 
Her father, whom she idolized, died 
suddenly, leaving her mother with three 
small children to support, Margaret the 
eldest. The bereaved family decided to 
come East and stay with the grandmother, 
who lived in Jersey City. This arrangement 
continued for some three and a half years, the 
children going to school and Mrs. McCann taking a 
clerical position in one of the big department-stores 
in New York City. But the grandmother decided 
to move to the country, and the little family found 
a four-room apartment and began housekeeping once more. Mar- 
garet kept house and attended school. The mother’s heavy re- 
sponsibilities worried fourteen-year-old Margaret. She felt she 
must lighten the burden. But how? 

One day an idea flashed upon her. Why not open up a day 
school and teach the neighborhood kiddies? All the mothers 
would surely welcome a chance of having them cared for a few 
hours each day. A hurried trip downtown for a blackboard, a 
hasty clearing of the living-room and a canvass of the neighbor- 
hood resulted in securing a class of eight youngsters at one dollar 
a week each, in advance. That night after dinner had been 
served and the dishes washed, Margaret unfolded her plan. She 
brought forth the precious eight dollars and gave them to her 
mother. 

The little school-teacher struggled along for four months with 
her class; then, knowing that the work was only temporary, she 
decided to try finding a position where she could eventually make 
a large enough salary to be of real help to her mother. Being 
as large as most girls of seventeen and eighteen years of age, she 
felt this ought not to be difficult. 
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The Climb of Margaret McCann 


The story of the woman who has risen from a butcher- 
to her own 





By MARGARET 











Margaret McCann 


brokerage business. 
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About this time an ambitious nineteen-year-old neighborhood 
boy decided he would like to go into business for himself. He 
borrowed twenty-five dollars from his father, with which he opened 
up a meat-market—the father vouching for necessary credit. Mar- 
garet immediately applied for the position of cashier. Naturally 
the youthful proprietor could not pay much salary at the beginning, 
but it was finally decided that Margaret should begin work at seven 

dollars a week. This to her seemed the real starting of a 
business career. The market prospered, and she was 
soon earning eight dollars a week. Then came an 
opportunity to take a similar position with a 
more prosperous market. The salary was the 
same, but the ambitious girl felt that here 
was a chance to advance. So for three 
years she worked from seven o'clock in 
the morning to seven in the evening on 
week days and until midnight on Sat- 
urdays—and at the end of that time 
had reached the salary limit of twelve 
dollars a week. 
Then came the nineteenth birthday 
—and retrospection. She was not sat- 
isfied with the results of her work- 
ing years. Stenography, according to 
public opinion, seemed to be the 
quickest road to a satisfactory sal- 
ary. She’d study stenography. A 
hurried trip to New York resulted in 
enrollment in a_ shorthand 
where one could take a complete 
course in stenography and typewriting 
for twenty-five dollars. She completed 
this course.y And then— 
“My first position?” answered Miss 
McCann to my question. “I wonder 
how many business women can recall some 
such humiliating first experience. A_ busi- 
ness friend who was visiting us one evening 
remarked that she needed a substitute for her 
position and asked if I felt competent to take it 
over myself. She gave me some dictation in 4 
quiet, leisurely way, and I read my notes easily. 
She was satisfied and suggested that I call at her 
office the following morning—which, by the way, 
was a steamship and railway office. Next morning, bright and 
early, I was being interviewed by one of the department heads. 
When the question of salary came up, I was panicky, as my friend 
had overlooked that phase of the matter. Eight dollars seemed to 
be the figure that stuck in my mind, so I flushed and stammered 
forth: “Eight dollars.” I noticed the look of surprise that came 
over Mr. B—’s face but did not know what to attribute it to. 

“Monday morning, armed with a brand new black mohair bag 
in which I brought my lunch, an eraser, note book and two nicely 
sharpened pencils, found me at the steamship office at five minutes 
of nine. Mr. B—rang for me almost immediately, instructing me 
to go to Mr. W—’s office for dictation at once. Tremblingly 
entering the private office, I found a small, wizened man of about 
fifty years of age who looked up very gruffly and said ‘Mornin’! 
Sit down.’ I sat down. He had piles of letters before him and 
began rattling off dictation. I think I might have been able to 
translate the first two or three, but as he kept grinding out 
letter after letter, I was simply lost in a sea of phrases and words, 
words, words. I still kept on making notes, trying madly to get 
enough material to make a halfway (Continued on page 117) 
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The Van Dresser family, including their maid and their Airedale, in a 
scene from one of the plays which they themselves write and produce 








Putting Over the Family 


The Van Dresser family— William Van Dresser the illustrator, his wife, his two sons, 
their maid and their Airedale— have developed a remarkably interesting sideline in writing 


and producing little plays of domestic life. 


By 


NE must be utterly without perspective or sense of humor 

to fail to see possibilities in a family composed of two alive 
boys, a husband who doesn’t know he is grown up, and an ador- 
able, sympathetic Airedale dog weighed down with the responsi- 
bility of watching over her erratic family with its queer antics. 
Funny human situations are always arising; and what more 
dramatizable? 

It happened one day, as it does to the best of us these years, 
that the Van Dresser family was maidless. At such times the 
boys accept, though not altogether graciously, certain tasks about 
the house. My boys can prepare simple meals, make coffee and 
griddle cakes. Indeed, the elder can bake excellent cake and 
biscuit. They “have the makings” of the ideal modern husband 
for a play-writing wife. 

There was to be an entertainment at school in which the boys 
were to take part. 

“Let’s be original—let’s write a play for them to act,” said 
Friend Husband. 

“Well, we have to have an idea.” I cried. We sat in the dining- 
room after dinner watching the boys trying to shirk a job of dish- 
washing, each trying to put it on the other. 

“Stop, look, listen!” said Husband. 

Unaware that they were observed, the younger held a plate 
down to the dog, and Princess Pat promptly licked it. 

I was about to exclaim in horror, when Husband whispered: 
“Our play!” 

The rebellion of the boys against a task that belonged ex- 
clusively to girls—the younger, when his brother’s back was turned, 


Here Mrs. Van Dresser tells how they do it. 


JASMINE STONE VAN DRESSER 


letting the dog lick the dishes, then stacking them and calling them 
clean, a running fire of conversation being carried on the while 
on subjects ranging from heartless teachers who pile cn home- 
work, to marriage—all this carried the audience to a surprise cli- 
max which though homely and simple was effective: they find, 
after all their labor, a note from Mother telling them to run out 
and play, the charwoman is coming to do the work. Howls of 
wrath over the wasted time! 

Later on we were invited to a party at which the guests were 
to provide the entertainment. 

“Write a play, and we'll all act it,” said Friend Husband. 

“Ridiculous!” I cried. 

“Pish, tush! Sit down and write!” he commanded. 

So she who rises to the level of her husband’s belief in her 
sat down and wrote a little twenty-five-minute sketch with a 
part for everyone: Father, Mother, the two children and the 
dog. 

The subject was one I could write on with feeling at that time: 
Mother getting breakfast in the absence of a maid, and getting 
children off to school on time. Everything happened that happens 
at such times, plus a little more to “snap up” the action and make 
it move rapidly. The fact that “it happens to everybody” was 
proved by the hilarity of the audience. 

The chocolate boiling over, grape-fruit juice squirting in the 
younger’s eye, over which he must waste time lamenting, lost 
bookstrap and pencil, telephone ringing, iceman presenting his 
bill at this of all times—then when everybody is sulky and seconds 
precious, the reading of the “uplifting thought for the day’”—all 
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those maddening happenings of everyday life are funny, in per- 
spective. The unexpected dénouement: somebody remembers, to 
the great joy of the children, that it is Saturday! 

We made a hit; we were asked to play other places. The Van 
Dressers were launched on a stage career. Lo, we were a theatri- 
cal company! 

We made more plays. We liked acting. Husband liked to act. 
He liked to rage up and down the stage and declare he was not 
appreciated by his family (part acted feelingly by husband), tell 
them his art was no joke—it had brought them all the bread and 
jam they ever had, and so forth. All this because the younger 
son tried to do his 
father a good turn: 
having heard him, 
after the fashion of 
artists, call his 
work “rotten,” he 
tried to net some- 
thing for ‘‘poor 
daddy” by gather- 
ing up all the old 
rotten drawings, in- 
cluding one for 
which a frantic 
editor is waiting, 
and selling them to 
the junk-man. 

The complication 
is straightened out 
when the well-mean- 
ing little boy gets a 
chance to explain 
that the drawings 
have not been car- 
ried off; they are 
still in the cellar. 
The junk-man 
wouldn’t have them. 
Softened by relief, 
Daddy explains that when an artist calls 
his drawings rotten, it doesn’t mean that 
editors won’t take them. 

The boys liked to act, particularly in the 
“eating” plays, where we had real food. In 
fact they didn’t act; they were simply them- 
selves. I liked to act. When I got up on 
the stage with my make-up on and said the 
same things I’d been saying over and over in 
my daily life, I liked myself better than in 
daily life. 

I wasn’t such a shrew after all, if these 
things were funny and amused an intelligent 
audience. I idealized myself into high life 
where instead of losing one’s temper, one says 
clever things in a bored, elegant way. 

It would be a good thing, I thought, if one 
could live one’s daily life in a play-acting way. 
It would make harassing things less real. At 
any rate, one can dramatize one’s daily life, 
with a little idealizing. One gets rid of much 
spleen, and mountains shrink to molehills. 

Eventually, after a little professional coach- 
ing, we began to get real money for our plays. We pro- 
vided school and church entertainments, playing in halls 
big enough to make Mother feel scary and wish she knew 
more about putting on make-up. 

Then the “Y” got hold of us, for the United States had 
entered the war, and we were kept on a busy circuit, glad 
to be “doing our bit” in this interesting way. Loading our 
“props” in the car and starting for some remote camp in 
Jersey or Long Island about four in the afternoon, allow- 
ing for a stop on the way to stretch our legs and eat dinner, 
became a common occurrence. Everybody was responsible 
for his own “props”—in theory. 

We had to have more plays, as we went to some of the 
camps several times. What with writing them, staging 
them, rehearsing, putting in a few licks at making a living 
—for husband did work; I have come across him in front 
of a mirror, fists doubled up, face distorted with rage, try- 
ing to feel like a boy fighting, so he can put him in a pic- 
ture—we led a busy life. 
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The children, by the way, hardly missed a day of school. Per. 
formances began early at the camps. We got through soon after 
nine, talked to the boys a while and “beat it” for home. 

Everything in the family was being taken upon its dramatic 
value; and then “along came Emma!” She had never liked her 
name, and now she had a chance to change it. 

She was colored—good and substantial-looking and came from 
Camden, New Jersey. She proved sensitive, sensible and appre- 
ciative, and of the same emotional type as the family, whom 
she took under her wing, mothering and feeding us, watching over 
the business interests of “Mr. Cyril,” (Friend Husband's stage 
name) in fact took entire charge of the household. 

She was a nurse by profession, was a judge of human nature 
and enjoyed people and life. She took great interest in the 
plays, making good suggestions, chiding the children when re. 
hearsals grew tiresome and their acting fell off. 

One night we were rushing to get ready to go to a “real show.” 
Everything happened to delay us; the children getting ready for 
bed scuffling and making confusion, Friend Husband getting into 
his dress suit with his usual sulky protest, friends coming whom 
we had invited, forgetting our engagement. And just as it happens 

in plays, we discovered on looking at the tickets on the 
moment of departure, that we had made a mistake: 

The tickets were dated a week hence! 

A play! We wrote Emma into it and named 

her Lucy. Forever after she was Lucy in the 
family, and I “Miss Dorothea,” to her. 

One of the most artistic bits of acting 

in any of our plays was the bedtime story 

Lucy told the children, crouched at her 

feet in pajamas, the dog beside them. 

She was a born comedian and the play 

of “Eight-thirty Sharp” with a real 
colored person taking an important 
part was one of our best. 

Princess Patricia, of whose respon- 
siveness and more than human in- 
telligence much could be said, had a 
very appealing part in that play. She 
said her prayers like a good dog and 

when the story was over, went to bed 
with the children. 

At Camp Mills one night this bit of 
“sob stuff’ was turned into high comedy. 
A canine appeared suddenly at the edge of 
the platform; and Pat, immediately “regu- 
lar dog,” was going to jump right off the 
stage and eat him up for infringing on her 
territory without proper introduction. 
>» Discipline was maintained, however 
,She finished the scene and made her exit 
properly. When the performance was 
over, she disappeared around back of the 
stage in search of the dog. If she found 
him, the séance was short, for she was 

on hand ready for 
her part in the next 
play. 

She learned to 
take the curtain- 
calls without any 
suggestion from us, 
trailing in solemnly 
after her family, too 
loyal to withdraw 
her moral support 
even if they were 
making fools of 
themselves. 

One night when 
we had made our 
last bow and the 
curtains had been 
drawn,.we heard 
roars of laughter 
from the front. 
Peeking onto the 
stage, we beheld the 
Princess _ asserting 
her prerog- (Contin- 
ued on page 119) 
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It Can Be Done! 


The vivid story of one woman who 
made the plunge into business 











ITHOUT doubt there is usually a very small beginning to 

all large enterprises. The little acorn proverb holds untold 
depths of encouragement to whomever grasps the first rung of the 
ladder. Yes, I became a successful business woman, and for six 
years ran one department of the largest drygoods shop in New 
York City. Then I sailed away to war; but that is an entirely dif- 
ferent story, and may come to light—well, perhaps a few years 
hence. : 

There are so many women who would make good, if they only 
dared take the initial step—providing, of course, they are will- 
ing to really work and to persist. An amazing thing to me in 
France was the sudden ability to assume weighty responsibilities 
which absolutely untried individuals would develop. Usually, 
too, they were very young and practically inexperienced along 
any such lines. To my mind it was a convincing argument that 
there are untold potential resources within the large majority 
of us—qualifications of which we are often totally unconscious. 
We are prone to think: “I should so like to achieve along a chosen 
line, but of course I have had no experience!” 

That is the moment at which we should look the question 
squarely in the face and ask ourselves if we are willing to take 
the lowly road of a beginner and thereby gain this initial train- 
ing. The lowly road, we all know, is a veritable Pilgrim’s Prog- 
tess affair, and that fact, in addition to the contemplation of a 
possible ultimate failure, is responsible for many dull and color- 
less grinds of existence which entail a meager hand-to-mouth 
living instead of one full of throbbing, vital possibilities. 

I have in mind one young woman, a farmer’s daughter, who 
had a vision. She belonged to a thrifty Pennsylvania Dutch 
family and spent her childhood and young girlhood tending her 
numerous small brothers and sisters. Because she could handle 
them more easily than her older sister, this part of the house- 
hold duties fell to her lot. However, the day came when she 
could take her first step towards a business career, and she went 
to Philadelphia and became a visiting dressmaker. A clientele of 
courteous patrons made her life an agreeable one, and her time 
was always engaged in advance. But she made up her mind that 
if at the age of thirty she found herself in the same position, 
she would make a radical change in her profession. The day 
arrived, and she suddenly “shut up shop,” with no thoughts of 
compromise. It took real courage, I think, to draw upon the 
small savings-account and slave monotonously at stenography for 
six months, then to cast about for a beginner’s job; but that is 
what she did. She told me her story in France, where she had 
gone with the Red Cross. She was then a successful secretary, 
well launched, and at that moment taking a responsible part in 
the great world convulsion. This privilege she considered a tre- 


mendous one, and well realized that the carrying out of her con- 
viction had been worth all the effort it had cost her. 

Another young woman whom I know well was a secretary in 
a small private school, from which she had been graduated. 





“on her own”—and_ succeeded. 
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After a nervous breakdown entailing a prolonged rest came an 
unexpected opportunity to go into the advertising field; and with 
small confidence in her ability she took the plunge. This was 
eight years ago. Today she is earning a salary large enough to 
support herself and three dependent members of her family, 
with every comfort. Also there is no limit to her future! 

In another instance, a middle-aged woman of refinement and 
unusual tact, a college graduate who had always led a quiet and 
secluded life, was suddenly called to fill the important position 
of principal to one of the largest and best known girls’ boarding- 
schools in America. With no previous experience along such 
lines, she undertook to live up to all this confidence so unex- 
pectedly offered, and today her reputation is widespread. She 
had untried depths of executive ability_and kindly judgment, 
which bore the test when put to it. 

Unfortunately I had never been trained for a business career, 
and so when a twist of fate dictated the monthly paying of my 
own bills, I turned, as most women do whose only asset is an 
education, to teaching. For a few years it never occurred to me 
that there were any other avenues, until one day J faced the 
question! Yes, I was earning a living, a comfortable, easy-going 
one; but what of the future? * Vacations were long, and con- 
sumed my winter’s savings; and at the end of three years there 
was practically no accumulation of reserve funds. A business 
woman, on the other hand, I reasoned, became a more valuable 
commodity each year, whereas a teacher remained just that for 
an indefinite period of work. So I cast about in my mind and 
made the decision. 

Off and on, from my very childhood, I had spent my summers 
fifty miles out to sea, on the island of Nantucket. On the ocean 
side, eight miles across the wind-swept isle, where almost never 
a sail is sighted, was the tiny fishing village of Siasconset. The 
natives had abbreviated this name to “’Sconset,” and so it was 
generally called. Here, by degrees, miniature fishermen’s cottages, 
covered with gray, weather-beaten shingles, had been converted 
into quaint, livable homes; and in the course of time a summer 
colony was established. It was here that I had spent many long, 
restful summer months instead of in the larger and better known 
town on the harbor side. 

’Sconset boasted the inevitable village store, where the usual 
stock carried by a grocer was supplemented by yellow oil-skin 
coats and hats for the fishermen, high rubber boots, and a mot- 
ley array of similar merchandise. However, if one needed a 
toothbrush or perchance a new bathing suit, an eight-mile drive 
across the dunes must ensue. Eventually a little snorting loco- 
motive with its limited train of cars was installed, but even then 
the journey to Nantucket and back was a question of several hours. 

I concluded that should I open a small shop for the summer 
months, there would surely be a sale for such things as toilet 
articles, bathing costumes, smart beach-hats, sports-clothes and 
particularly warm sweaters and coats. 
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The summer population by that time aggregated between two 
and three thousand, and many new cottages were being built. In 
the community were a goodly number of theatrical people, also 
writers, professors and some artists. It was not a wealthy gath- 
ering, but they all had needs and could not gratify them at the 
village store—and my ambitions were not to start a Marshall 
Field’s or John Wanamaker’s. 

Hence I wrote to the postmistress, who also acted as real-estate 
agent, and found that I could rent an old remodeled bungalow 
right on the beaten path to the bathing-beach, for the large sum 
of a hundred dollars for the season! There was a good-sized front 
room which had been added to the century-old cottage for shop 
purposes, off of which opened a square screened piazza. At the 
rear were two bed-rooms and kitchen, so similar in proportions to 
those of a doll house that later I always felt as though I were 
stepping back into my childhood days whenever I left the more 
ample and businesslike front of the house to enter my living 


quarters. I remembered it well, as once having been a little gift 
shop, and so telegraphed to secure it. 

So far I had made no arrangements for my stock, but this was 
some time before war days, when merchants were able to supply 
at ease whatever was required, or so it seemed to me. 

Some happy inspiration told me to get, if possible, everything 
on consignment, and I forthwith proceeded along those lines. There 
were only a few exceptions where I paid outright for my goods, 
As I was still teaching, it was necessary to do all of my buying 
“out of hours;” and I smile at myself now when I realize the 
haphazard methods I employed, and my unbounded trust in com- 
mercial human nature. It is interesting to know that there was 
not a single instance of its ever being imposed upon. Quite to 
the contrary, I was helped with ad- 
vice and general consideration on every 
side. It was not my plan to pretend 
knowledge when searching for my mer- 
chandise, but to explain at once that 
I was a novice and needed advice. 

Every time, this met with a 
response which I never felt to 
be a wholly selfish one, and I 
appreciated that much of it was 
given genuinely in consideration 
for my ambitions and lack of 
knowledge in the field I was 
: about to enter. 

One fact which made the un- 
aid dertaking possible was that a 
very good friend, whose stand- 
ing in the financial world was 
unquestioned, guaranteed all my 
accounts. She was not a busi- 
ness woman, but was interested 
enough in my success to help 
me to this extent. The only ac- 
tual cash with which I began 
the business was the sum of 
three hundred dollars; and with 
my plan for having practically 
all goods consigned and no sal- 
aries to pay, I could not see 
how failure was possible. There 
might not be big returns, but 
at least I figured there could 
be no losses. Had I known one 
merchant with whom to advise, 
the question of finding merchan- 
dise would have been a much 
less difficult one, but at that 
time I had not the slightest idea 
as to the correct methods of go- 
ing about it. 

However, I fell into the hands 
of Good Samaritans, and it all 
i worked out to ultimate success. 

\ First I sought out “Mary Eliz- 

abeth” and acquainted her with 

my plan, asking her to let me 

sell her candy. She was much 
interested, and advised a first 
shipment costing about thirty 
dollars, suggesting quantities and 
selections. Also she supplied me 
with her attractive booklets and posters, and I was always grateful 
that I had found her at the outset. Being a young woman herself, 
and having built up her business from a very small beginning, 
she took an intense interest in my enterprise and gave me some 
real inspiration. 

Next I arranged for cigarettes, which by chance I found I could 
get from a large retail grocery concern. Then came the question 
of toilet articles. I had one college friend who was doing adver- 
tising for a New York department store, and went to her with 
my problem. It happened that this very firm carried a wide range 
of toilet articles of their own make, which they were just putting 
on their counters and were anxious to push. They consigned me 
a goodly shipment at wholesale prices; and besides cold creams, 
toilet soaps and colognes, I added everything I could find for sun- 
burned skins. 

The friend who guaranteed my bills was a widow and owned 
cotton mills in a small New England town. She was quite well 
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known to her employees and held an enviable influence throughout 
the village. She therefore prevailed upon the town druggist to 
send me a consignment of such articles as toothbrushes, peroxide 
and simple home remedies. In these articles there was very little 
direct profit, but I realized they would be much appreciated by 
my isolated customers and would bring them into my shop. When 
once there, I could no doubt tempt them with the attractive gar- 
ments I would carry. 

The enterprise was growing, and I had constant visions of my 
freight-boxes nailed up and on their way. I was to discover later 
just how much work was involved in opening those very wooden 
boxes! 

It was surprising how Dame Fortune smiled upon my efforts to 
start a shop. I wanted to carry silk hosiery and wandered into 
a department store, where I had always bought my own. I asked 
the clerk where my favorite brand came from, and she answered: 
“From upstairs—it’s our own make.” This was before the shop 
had moved into their uptown store, and they were still the owners 
of this large wholesale business. I took the elevator, found a 
kindly salesman, and told him my story. After a long conversa- 
tion as to sizes, colors and quantity, I placed my first hosiery 
order and paid him fifty dollars. Later I found that his advice 
had been entirely correct, and after that I could be guided, in re- 
ordering, from my own knowledge of demands and sales. 

One thing led to another, and almost before I realized it, I had 
an entire and adequate supply of smart sports-clothes as well, and 
almost every line consigned. In these days it would no doubt be 
impossible to make such favorable arrangements, but at that time 
I managed to do it, although in almost every instance I was told 
it was not the custom of the firm and they had never done so 
before. Nevertheless—“the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing.” During all the summers that I ran my little shop, my con- 
signors continued to do business with me in this manner—perhaps 
because I sold their goods and had little to return at the end of 
each season. 

When my buying was finally finished and my ship had entered 
the lovely Nantucket harbor, I engaged a much weather-beaten 
horse and carriage which brought me over the State road and drove 
up to my little unopened cottage. I must confess that trepida- 
tion filled my thoughts! I had planned to arrive three weeks be- 
fore the season began, allowing myself that time for getting the 
shop in readiness. So there was no time for misgivings of any sort. 
for I was alone and there was much to accomplish. In 
order to conserve the little ready money I had on hand, 
I decided to do all the work myself, from the opening and 
unpacking of the freight-boxes to the sending out of bills; 
and through the first summer I carried out the idea, doing 
every bit of the work personally. No, it was not easy, 
either mentally or physically; but I considered it expedi- 
ent, and I have never regretted the wonderful 
experience it gave me. Even if my hands were 
sometimes blistered, and every muscle of my body 
aching from the unaccustomed standing, and my 
brain, never keen at figures, reeling with accounts, 
it was the pure gold of experience, and led me 
later into a much larger field of work. 

I had called my new business “The Summer = 
Shop,” and on July first proudly opened the door 
and hoisted a white flag with this name blazoned 
across it in red letters. I shall always remember 
that day. The sun shone; the sea glistened; and 
high above the white-caps soared yet whiter sea- 
gulls. My first business day! Would I have any 
customers? Would I know how to wait on them, 
to wrap the packages with ease, to make the right 
change—in fact, to please them so that they 
would buy and return often? I wanted everyone in the shop to 
feel at home, to be able to drop in and look about without any 
obligation to purchase. I wanted it to succeed! 

I remember standing in the middle of the room admiring the 
shelves neatly arranged with bottles, candies and stationery. 
Then came the glass counter filled with embroideries from Porto 
Rico and Spain, table napkins, center-pieces and other linens suit- 

able for cottage use. Under the lower shelves were rows of 


bathing shoes, and behind the counter hung sports-clothes for 
women. A couch covered with a hand-tufted muslin spread from 
the mountains of North Carolina supplied display space for beach 
hats and sweaters; and over an antique little rocker which I 
brought in from the kitchen I laid handmade smocks of appealing 
colors. My color scheme was white, everything shining with its 
fresh enamel coat. 


Above the counter I tacked a notice to the effect that I would 
take orders for anything. I wanted my customers to feel that 
they could get any desired article from a fire-extinguisher to a 
baby-carriage; and I must confess that these special orders kept 
me on the qui vive as to how to fill them. However, I never let 
one go by. Also an arrangement was made with the Nantucket 
druggist whereby I sent him prescriptions to fill. This necessitated 
my forwarding them by the evening train and meeting the early 
morning train for the return medicines. The conductor often 
helped by leaving the packages at my kitchen door on his way to 
breakfast. 

In fact the village people, or “natives,” as they called them- 
selves, were always kind and offered to assist me in many ways. 
These Island inhabitants are mostly descended from good old New 
England families whose ancestors owned whaling ships and grew 
rich thereby. When the industry died out, there were few re- 
sources for them to turn to. Today they work their unproductive 
farms, run their little shops and even wash clothes for their living. 
And although their vernacular is far removed from the King’s 
English, they never forget their blood, and hold their heads 
proudly. One must meet them with every courtesy to gain their 
coéperation; otherwise it is refused flatly and without further par- 
ley. As the result of my frequent summerings with them, I had 
the advantage of knowing these characteristics, and counted many 
of them as my very good friends. 

Also I found it an advantage to have so many acquaintances in 
the summer colony; for their interest, and possibly curiosity as 
well, brought them flocking into my shop all during the first day. 
At first I felt almost bewildered by having to wait on so many 
at once, but this soon wore off, and I found myself extolling the 
merits of my goods, talking about sizes, colors, and durability like 
an experienced salesperson. Having purchased every article my- 
self, I knew wherof I spoke. Confidence was soon born within 
me, and I look back to that first day as one of the most exhilarat- 
ing experiences I have ever known. It was all so amusing to sell 
a green golf-coat to Henry Miller, to tempt Isabel Irving with a 
violet parasol, or watch De Wolf Hopper trying on a particularly 
brilliant red bathing cap. I was always certain that I had sold Bliss 

Carmen the pencil with which he 

wrote “The Trail to Sankaty!” 
ae Without any exceptions I gave 
ty each customer who desired it un- 
limited credit, and again my con- 
fidence in human nature was not 
— misplaced. At the end of five sum- 
mers my “bad bills” amounted to 

less than fifteen dollars. 

Through the ensuing 
summer I found every day 
filled with interest and— 
yes—excitement, in spite of 
the actual hard work. 
True, I sometimes 
missed my hours on the 
beach, and my after- 
noons of golf; but I 
felt the keen satisfaction 
of seeing the concrete 
materialization of my 
ideas and seeing them 
succeed. The creation 
of anything worth-while 
gives to the creator the 
keenest possible sense of 

satisfaction, even if 

the object evolved 

be but a tiny sum- 

mer shop in a gray 

wind-beaten island. 

My _ bank-account 

and my experience 

\ were growing; and 

I was certain that 

my teaching days 

would be supple- 
mented by work much more lucrative and of equal interest. 

Nor was it all confined to effort, for interesting diversions crept 
in. My friend the white-haired professor, for example, would 
come into the shop and talk to me of early days in ’Sconset, when 
he and his wife were the only summer visitors. He was a strug- 
gling instructor at that time and brought his young wife every 
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season to the quiet and seclusion of this charming spot, while he 
refreshed his tired brain. The only available cottage he rented 
for the season for fifty dollars, and his slim allowance could but 
just afford that much expenditure. 

His near neighbor Captain Atkins, an old fisherman, owned a 
pig and a cow, and an exchange of courtesies worked out to their 
mutual advantage. The professor allowed Captain Atkins to carry 
the day’s scrapings from his table over to the pig, in payment 
for a daily allowance of a quart of milk. This arrangement had 
continued with unbroken regularity for several seasons, and their 
friendship seemed all the more cemented by the bond of the busi- 
ness arrangement. 

However, the professor was one day given notice that his rent 
for the next summer would be doubled. This would make it quite 
impossible for him to return. The following morning he was 
walking up the trail overlooking the bluffs, pondering the question 
re no solution, when he met the village carpenter, Henry 

isher. : 

“Good mornin’, Professor! I hear you've lost your house for 
next season?” 

“Yes, Henry, I’m afraid I have.” 

“Well, Professor, I think it’s a bad deal, after your bein’ here, 
goin’ onto five years. I'll tell you what I'll do, Professor. I own 
most of this land. You pick out any lot that’s mine and plan 
your house, and I'll build it for you. You can pay me fifty dollars 
a summer till it’s paid for, and I'll be glad to do it for you.” 

There ensued much conversation until the question was fully 
arranged. The professor, not being of a gregarious nature, had 
often looked with envy at a certain plot of land about a mile 
from the village, where the bluffs rose high above the ocean and 
the sea-gulls screeched over their nests on the sands below. So 
it was decided that this was to be the chosen spot, and the news 
spread, in the usual manner of small villages. 

The next morning the professor, starting out to view his new 
domain, encountered Captain Atkins limping up the path with the 
quart of milk. 

“Well, Captain, good morning. How is your rheumatism today?” 

The Captain dropped his eyes and walked on with determined 
limp. This was too much for the gentle professor, and he followed 
him with anxious questions. 


“Captain,” he said, “what’s the trouble? “Aren’t we good 
friends? We. always have been!” 

“Well,” answered the Captain reluctantly. “We always have 
been,—but I hear you’ve bought property, Professor—” 

“Yes, Captain, in a way I have. I was forced to, you see.” 

And he proceeded to explain at length to the old fisherman 
the whys and wherefores. 

“It’s just this, Professor; don’t you think when you had 
the choice of this whole side of the Island, you might have picked 
out a piece of land a little bit nearer my pig?” 

No amount of explanation ever really mollified the old sea- 
captain, and until he was finally carried off by his rheumatism 
he never quite forgave the gentle professor. 

Then the figure of old Levi Coffin, with yellow oilskins and 
bristling chin whiskers, might fill the little doorway and ask for 
some of “that there woman’s candy!” He too had once owned a 
shop in ’Sconset, which he tended out of fishing hours. It had 
consisted of a shed adjoining his cottage, where he sold kerosene, 
pins and tobacco. There is a story told of two “summer girls” 
coming over to the Island for a few days, who went to his shop 
for some hairpins. Broad ribbon sashes with equally broad 
buckles completed their modish attire, and Levi eyed them with 
unmasked curiosity. 

“Excuse me, Miss,” he finally ventured to the purchaser. 
“Would you mind telling me what them things is you have around 
your waist?” 

“Why, they’re belts; they are the latest style in Boston,” she 
answered pleasantly. 

“Oh, I thought you both must be sufferin’ from stummick 
trouble!” 

My laundress, a worn-out little woman whose cottage emerged 
from mountains of linen and surrounding clotheslines had ex- 
plained one evening that this was a red-letter day in her life. 
After supporting a drunken husband for twenty years, and bring- 
ing up their three children, she had finally that- day been granted 
a separation by the Nantucket courts. 

“Why do you stop at that?” I said. “Why not get a real divorce 
and alimony as well?” 

“You see,” she answered pitifully, “it’s so expensive! I need 


so many things for the house; and I’ve got to get my new teeth 
too!” 
The village policeman came in one morning for his usual weekly 


purchase of cigarettes. He was “handy man” about the village 
as well, and, I think, only policed now and then as a matter of 
tradition. On moonlight nights none of the street-lamps were 
lighted, for reasons of economy, and at such times he said he 
sometimes covered his beat. 

“Tell me,” I asked, “did you ever really arrest a man?” 

“Well, no ma’am, not really arrest; I did talk awful cross to 
one once!” 

One evening the postmistress invited me to drive over to Nan- 
tucket and eat supper with her old father the sheriff. Across the 
moonlit moors we followed the white road, with the cool breezes 
blowing against our faces, and took off our hats the better to 
enjoy the damp salt air. She talked to me of her eighteen years 
of service in the post office, her lonely winters when her only di- 
version was to drive over once a week to see her aged father. 
The Government rule was that she must not leave the building 
overnight, even when her outgoing mails averaged not more than a 
letter a day; and it was now ten years since she had taken a va- 
cation. 

“I’ve always longed for an evening dress,” she suddenly con- 
fided,—“‘to go to the opera or theater as women in the city do! 
If it were not for my father, I 
believe I would make the break 
even now and try to live differ- 

Yes, it helps me to 
read, only it all makes 
me want to get away 
just that much more.” 

She told me how 
the whole island 
seemed to be popu- 
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ated with Folgers, Coffins and Macys. When the summer visitors 
first began inquiring for boarding-places, they would be told: 
“Well, they eat you at the Folgers and sleep you in the Coffins!” 
Continued intermarriage, she said, was showing its degenerating 
influence throughout the island, and only a meager existence could 
be earned by most. Yet few migrated, or saw beyond the sixteen 
miles of sea surrounded land. 

Reaching the little white cottage with its characteristic “widow's 
walk” on the roof, we entered the living-room and found the 
sheriff and his little old sister reading by the oil lamp. In spite 
of his ninety-two years he still held his office, as he had done for 
the last half-century, and his faculties were unhurt by his long 
years. A noble-looking figure, tall, austere and in- 
telligent, he greeted us as we entered. 

Since 1877, at the opening and closing of the 
sessions of the Superior Court of Nantucket, he 
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had issued the cry, “Hear ye! Hear ye!” which had rung out in 
compelling tones. For four decades the same tall silk hat with 
the peculiar button on the side, of the period of Abraham Lincoln, 
had appeared on the wharf whenever he welcomed a visiting 
Superior Court judge. “It’s lasted me nigh onto forty years 
already, and I guess it will keep on lasting me about as long a 
I shall want it!” he would say. 

The white head of the sister still bent over her knitting. She 
was almost blind and totally deaf, and so had not realized our 
presence. He tapped her on the shoulder, and she rose and 
welcomed us, leading the way into the kitchen, where the supper 
was spread against our coming. The warmth of the stove was 
not unwelcome after our long drive, and while we ate our even- 
ing meal, the sheriff talked to me of his life on the island. He 
had only left it once in his ninety-two years of existence, to go to 
Philadelphia on his wedding-trip; and he planned never to leave 
it again. 

“Sheriff,” I said, “you have some very lovely old furniture in 
this house, I quite envy you! Why, these kitchen chairs I would 
use in a drawing-room!” 

“I never thought much about my furniture,” he replied, “until 
all these summer folks began makin’ such a fuss about old pieces. 
My father made most of mine. I remember so well,” he con- 
tinued, “the first antique store which opened in Nantucket—about 
twenty-five years ago, I should judge. Tom Macy came to me 
and said he was going to try to sell old truck to the city people, 
and asked me if Ihad any. First I told him no. Then I happened 
to think of a real old mahogany bureau which we didn’t seem to 
have any room for. First we’d have it in one room, then another, 
but it was always kind of underfoot! I calculated it would cost 
me twenty-five cents to send it down to his place, and then if 
it shouldn’t sell, another twenty-five cents to bring it back. Fifty 








cents would buy an awful lot of firin’, and I judged it might be 
better to save the half-dollar and just cut the bureau up for 
kindlin’ wood. But Macy kept on arguin’, and so I told him to 
give me time to consider it and to come back in a few days. I 
finally decided to take a chance, and when he came, I told him 
I’d send it down to his newfangled antique room. 

“Every day when I walked down to my office I looked in his 
window and saw my bureau standing there, and really wished I 
had never let him have it. It was too late that summer, anyway, 
for it to sell, as most of the city people had gone home; so I let 
it stay there all winter, for I hated to pay another twenty-five 
cents to have it sent, back. 






























“Early next June I was passing the shop one day, when Tom 
opened the door and says: ‘Sheriff, come in; your bureau’s sold!’ 
I was more excited than I had been in some years, and I hurried 
across the room to the counter, where Tom was piling up money 
for me. He kept handin’ me bills over the counter, and handin’ 
them over! I never even counted them, but pushed them in my 
pocket and waited until I got in my office!” 

Here the sheriff leaned across, and the light from the lamp in 
the center of the kitchen table revealed the gleam of reawakened 
pleasure in his old eyes. 

“How much do you suppose he gave me for that old bureau?” 
he demanded. “Fifteen dollars! Fifteen dollars, and I was goin’ 
to cut it up for firin’!” 

So my shop was not all work, but much of vital interest was 
interspersed—as is usually the case where one finds human nature 
and its vagaries the most absorbing subject in life. The end of 
the summer found me several hundreds of dollars to the good 
and all my summer expenses covered, and so I forthwith renewed 
my lease on the cottage. 

I verily believe that the adage “Nothing succeeds like success” 
is one of the truest in existence. When I returned to the city 
that fall, I received four business offers, all of them good ones. 
I was given the chance to establish a new department in New 
York’s largest drygoods shop, and because merchandise appealed 
to me as a continuously absorbing subject and the financial side 
of the question had its real advantages, I chose that opening. 

However, the “child of my brain” was not abandoned! Until 
I sailed for France to undertake war work, the same little flag 
flew over its open door through every summer season. I was not 
at liberty to do the work myself, but attended to most of the 
buying and sent a competent college girl to carry on the selling 
and run the shop. Also the piazza was converted into an at- 
tractive tea-room. 

So I admonish all business women who are weary of the same- 
ness of their work to dare a little, if they feel convinced of their 
ability to enter a bigger field; for work should never be a daily 
grind of monotony, but a source of interest and keen pleasure. 
















To Ten ‘Thousand 
A Year 


The progress of Jane Martin, 


who has won real success in 


the advertising field. 


By BERNICE BICKNELL 


WENTY years ago a girl named Jane Johnston Martin de- 

cided that she wanted a business career. Her family ob- 
jected, because none of the women in Jane’s family had ever been 
in business—had been instead, prominent society women. But 
Jane Martin had made up her mind. 

She studied stenography in New York and obtained a position 
with A. B. Scott, a patent-medicine manufacturer, and later be- 
came his private secretary. Her chance came when Mr. Scott 
went to Europe for six months, and left Miss Martin to look 
after the advertising. Then she found herself. Working out 
some original ideas, she showed them to Mr. Scott on his return. 
This pleased Mr. Scott and he said: 

“We will open a regular advertising department, and if you 
want the job of assistant advertising manager, you can have it.” 

Did she want it! 

She was really advertising manager, not the assistant. The 
position paid her thirty dollars a week. 

Success did not come at once, but hard work brought its reward, 
and presently we find Miss Martin advertising manager of Scott 
and Bowne. For them she outlined an advertising campaign, em- 
bracing magazines and newspapers throughout the country, and 
calling for an annual expenditure of a million dollars. 

It was she who placed the advertising for Force of “Sunny 
Jim” fame and performed the impossible feat of buying a three- 
inch space across seven columns of the front page of the leading 
newspapers of the country, and induced them to print advertising 
matter in it at card rates and in red ink. This in itself was enough 
to spread her fame from coast to coast in the advertising world. 

She has served as editor of Trained Motherhood, a national 
publication, and Silver Cross, the official organ of the King’s 
Daughters of the country. 

In 1903 Miss Martin joined the Sperry & Hutchison Green 
Trading Stamp Company, the biggest premium concern in the 
world. Here she first held the position of assistant advertising 
manager, and later became manager. She is said to be the best- 
paid woman in advertising. In her entire business career she has 
spent ten million dollars in advertising with papers and maga- 
zines. 

Her life’s work has been one of hustling inspiration, and her 
advancement and success have been due to her untiring love of 
work and an innate ability which has stamped her as a genius in 
her line. This is what Miss Martin has to say about advertising: 

“Women are natural advertising agents. Hence the expression, 
‘Don’t print it in a newspaper; tell it to a woman.’ 

“Women are better equipped to write advertising copy because 
they are women, and know what other women want and how to 
express that want in compelling words. Seventy-five per cent of 
advertising is directed to women, written to interest women and 
published for the purpose of inducing women—who do ninety 
per cent of the merchandise buying—to purchase some special, 
specific thing which the advertising exploits. Sixty-seven per 


cent of the purchases of goods exclusively for men are made by 
women. 
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“Tt is perfectly logical that women should become the best and 
most forceful advertising writers. 

“Women have taken their places in the advertising world not 
by right of courtesy, not because men have tolerated them, bu 
because they have proved to unbelieving and skeptical minds that 
they are best equipped to render that particular service which 
the advertising world demands and needs for its success. 

“And what is woman’s relation to it? Well, as one of the 
members of the Advertising Women’s League said recently: ‘We 
are equal to the demands of the times, and it takes a clever man 
to keep pace with a clever woman.’ ” 

Miss Martin’s friends and colleagues call her the woman who 
smiles; for she is of a joyous temperament, welcomes difficulties, 
and when she has overcome one trouble, looks with a laugh for 
the next. She is also a sweet-faced, modest, charming woman 
who likes nothing better than to be of service to her sisters who 
have similar ambitions to her own. 

As president of the New York League of Advertising Women 
she was presented with the key of Philadelphia by the mayor in 
1916 when the convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World was held in that city. Symbol of woman’s independ 
ence! It is not so long since she was first allowed to carry a latch- 
key to her own domicile and still retain her respectability. Nov, 
mirabile dictu, she is presented with the key to a whole city! 

Years ago one of the Philadelphia newspapers presented Miss 
Martin with a fac-simile of the key to the Bastile. It was con 
siderably heavier and larger than the key to the City of Phila 
delphia. What a long, wonderful line of experiences a review of 
the world’s history will supply between the day of the Bastile 
and the day the Quaker City opened its gates to the Advertising 
Club women! 

Her career is, and should be, an incentive to young women 
throughout the country who are hesitating to go into business in 
the fear that they may not be able to make good. Handicapped 
by environment, and in her first years of employment by bad 
health, she has climbed to the top of the ladder by sheer determin- 
ation and will-power. Advertising is a tempting and lucrative field 
for young women; and the after-the-war conditions will offer more 
chances than ever. 
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T was a sordid tale to which Daphne 

Wrayne, the girl at the head of the 
Adjusters, listened. The little old lady in 
black, sitting nervously on the edge of the 
big sofa, her hands folded primly in front 
of her, regarded Daphne Wrayne with a strange mixture of awe 
and entreaty in her haggard face. 

“Tt isn’t going to be easy, Mrs. Herne,” Daphne said, “and at 
the moment I can’t exactly see my way, but I fancy I can promise 
you that we will put things right for you!” 

“Will it,”’—timidly—“be very expensive, Miss?” 

“It will cost you”—judiciously—“exactly nothing if we fail! 
And precisely the same amount if we succeed!” 

“But—but I don’t understand!” 

“Then”—smiling—‘‘you must simply accept it as a statement 
of fact. Put it down, if you like, to a peculiar whim of ours. 
If you took your case to the police, they wouldn’t charge you, 
would they?” 

“No, but the police couldn’t do anything for me, Miss.” 

“Precisely; but then we can—or at the moment we think we 
can. Our quarrel with the police is that they only handle the 
breaking of the letter of the law. We deal with the breaking of 
the spirit of it!” 

“But it wont get into the papers, will it?” 

“By no means! Unless we can do things in such a way that 
the criminal must be as anxious for secrecy as we are, we can’t 
act at all. In a word, I don’t mind telling you that we work on 
a system of what I like to call justifiable blackmail. But then, 
we work for the benefit of the injured person, and by trading on 
the guilt of the criminal and the fact that he daren’t appeal to 
the law to protect him, we are often able to adjust the balance!” 

“I’ve never heard of such things, Miss!”—in awed tones. 

Daphne Wrayne dimpled. “No, I think we are unique. But 
never mind about that. Let’s get back to business. Have you, 
first of all, quite made up your mind you can trust us?” 

“Oh, yes, Miss. I’m sure I can.” 

“That’s capital. Now let’s run over the points again and see 
if I’ve got them all right. This son of yours—incidentally, what’s 
his address?” 

“Ninety-seven Minster Road, Soho—George Herne, dealer in 
antiques. He trades as Masters & Co.” 

“Why not his own name?” put in Daphne, drawing figures on 
her blotting pad. 

The old lady hesitated. 

“Must I tell you?” 

_ “Much better! It wont go any further.” 


An exploit of 
Daphne Wrayne, 
girl detec tive. 
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“He’s—he’s been in prison, Miss, five years ago!” 

“T see. Where?” 

“Portland.” 

“Then that’s between ourselves!”—cheerfully. ‘Now let’s go 
ahead again. He gave you twenty pounds for this picture of 
yours, assuring you it was not an original but only a copy!” 

“Yes, Miss. You see, when Jim was dying—he was my hus- 
band, Miss,—he said to me: ‘Lizzie, don’t forget the picture!’ He 
mentioned it specially, Miss, ’cause he was very fond of it. It 
belonged to his mother, and it always used to hang in our bed- 
room, Miss; and my husband always used to say it was worth 
money, and if ever he died and I was short, perhaps it would be 
something for me.” 

Daphne nodded. 

“So-when my little Lizzie developed the consumption, Miss, I 
thought I’d see about selling it, because we’re very poor, and the 
doctor says she must go away to the country if she’s going to 
live. So naturally I writes to George, him understanding these 
things, and he comes down and has a look at it.” 

“And you sold it to him for twenty pounds,” mused Daphne, 
who had heard all this story only a quarter of an hour before. 

“Yes; but then, you see, twenty pounds was twenty pounds; 
and George understands these things, and he told me it wasn’t 
worth a penny more if it was worth as much!” 

“Then how did you find out he’d sold it for two thousand 
pounds?” 

“By the merest accident. An old friend of mine—she’s house- 
keeper to Sir William Elham—lives up in Kensington—” 

Daphne made another note on her blotting pad. 

“She come to see me the other day. I’ve known her ever since 
I was a girl. ‘Lizzie,’ she says to me, ‘Lizzie, where’s that picture 
of yours I used to be so fond of?’ ‘I’ve sold it,’ I says. ‘“That’s 
funny,’ says she. ‘My master bought one last week exactly like 
it—got it hanging up in his study; and they do say that he gave 
two thousand pounds for it. I hopes you got two thousand for 
yours!’ 

“Well, to make a long story short, I got her to let me come up 
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to the house while Sir William was away, and I saw the 
picture unbeknown to him; and there it was—the very 
one that used to hang in our house. And then I ferreted 
it out bit by bit, and I found as how Sir William had 
bought it from George and paid him two thousand pounds 
for it. It appears it’s a genuine something or other—I 
never can remember them names; and people who like 
these things give lots of money for them!” 

“And so you went to your son, and he wouldn't have any- 
thing to do with you?” 

“No, Miss!”—tearfully. “He ordered me out of his shop, and 
said he didn’t know what I was talking about. And I’ve always— 
tried—to be a good mother to him!” 

Daphne went over to the sofa and sitting down by the old lady, 
put her arm tenderly round the thin shoulders. 

“Never mind, Mrs. Herne! Don’t give way. Perhaps we can 
make George see the wrong he has done you. D’you know,’— 
with her wonderful smile—‘“I’ve got a sort of notion that some- 
how or other you're going to get that two thousand pounds.” 

“You wont hurt him, Miss, will you? You wont put him in 
prison again, will you? He's made a new start, and—” 

Daphne shook her head reassuringly. 

“You see, Miss, it’s all forgotten, and he’s doing well, so they 
says. I don’t want to ruin him! He could have the money and 
all if it wasn’t for little Lizzie. He’s my only son, and p’raps the 
temptation was too much for him. Maybe he’s got among ex- 
travagant folk and wants the money!” 

Daphne was conscious of a sudden lump in her throat. 

“Well, he wont go to prison again, Mrs. Herne—you can rest 
assured of that. We'd much sooner keep him out of it!” 

“Thank you very much. And when am I to come and see you 
again?” 

Daphne wrinkled her pretty brows. 

“Better wait till you hear from me.” she said thoughtfully. 
“But of course you must understand that until you do, you are 
on no account to go near your son—unless he happens to come 
to see you!” 

“Oh, he wont do that, Miss! I wish he would. I think I'd 
almost forfeit the money if I could get back the trust I had in 
him when he was a boy!” 

As the door closed behind Mrs. Herne, Daphne walked slowly 
over to the big sofa and settled herself luxuriously among the 
cushions. 

“Getting back the money,’ she murmured, “shouldn’t be 
difficult. But how on earth are we going to get back the lost 
trust?” 


EORGE HERNE, cigar twisted into the corner of his mouth, 

and a frown on his hard face, stood in his shop in Soho 
watching the old man who was gazing intently in the window from 
the sidewalk. 
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“Now what are you after, I wonder!” he muttered 
“You've been there nearly ten minutes already. Are yoy 
comin’ in or are you goin’ to move off? Are you a buyer 
or are you just passin’ the time?” 

Suddenly the old gentleman walked briskly up to th 
door and entered. 

“Good mornin’, sir!” Herne came forward, rubbing his 
hands with an unctuous smile. “What can I show you, sir? 

“Probably nothing I want!” snapped the old gentleman. “Yo, 
people very seldom have anything really good, and if you have 
you want double what it’s worth. Let’s have a look at that pictur 
there!” 

“Certainly, sir!” 

Herne obsequiously took the one indicated out of the window, 
expatiating the while on its merits. 

“I know all about it,” exclaimed the old gentleman testily. “Yo, 
needn't tell me. I can see it at a glance now, but from outside 
I wasn’t certain. My sight isn’t as good as it used to be at q 
distance. I almost thought it was an original. I wanted to make 
sure. It’s no good to me.” 

“Curiously enough, sir, I sold a Teniers only last week,” said 
Herne with an ingratiating smile. With his unerring instinct he 
saw that here was a man it would pay him to treat with civility 
His experience had taught him that this type of old gentleman, 
well-dressed, brusque in manner and evidently a connoisseur, was 
generally the type that would willingly pay heavily for anything 
he wanted. ; 

“Not a genuine one, I'll be bound!” snapped the other. 

“Pardon me, sir, a genuine one! My client, Sir William Elham, 
paid me two thousand pounds for it!” 

“More fool you, then!’’—crossly. 
any day!” 

“If only I'd known, sir—” 

“Tf only you'd known, sir, you'd have waited! 
man if he wasn’t a fool! There’s my card. 
in a fortnight for Japan. I live there. 
good before then, let me know.” 

He threw his card down on the counter with a snort, and banged 
out of the shop. 

“Rum old bird!” soliloquized Herne as he picked up the card. 


“I'd have given you three 


So would any 
I’m leaving England 
If you get anything else 


Mr. Evias Mountjoy BaRHAM 
24 Kentworth Street. Park Lane. 


Out in the street Mr. Elias Mountjoy Barham trotted quickly 
away, muttering angrily to himself and hitting the pavement 
angrily with his gold-mounted stick. In Piccadilly he made 
straight for a telephone call office and lifting the receiver, gave in 
his number. Then: 

“That vou, Carlton? . .. . Sylvester speaking.” 

Then again after a little pause. 

“Daph? ... . Good—it’s Alan! Listen, dear. 
Everything is in training and you can get busy 
right away!” 

“Oh, Alan!” Daphne’s cool little voice 
floated down the phone. “You clever person! 
Will you be able to get back the money? D’you 
know, I think—think, mark you, I see how to 
get back the lost trust!” 


Tue butler threw open the 
door of the library. 

“Lord Trevitter, sir!” 

“Come in, Jim, you old scoun- 
drel!” Sir William Elham got up 
from his writing-table, and the 
two shook hands warmly. “Where 
have you been hiding all these 
months, and why haven't you 
been to see me before? Sit you 
down. Have a cigar and tell me 
all the news. First, how’s Miss 
Wrayne?”’ 

“Fine—and prettier than ever!” 

“Don’t believe it—she couldn't 
be! When you going to get mar- 


ried?” 

“Can’t say. She’s too busy, I 
believe!” 

“Rot! Two turtle-doves like 





you two are never too busy to get 
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married. But you always were as close as an oyster. I say, what’s 
this stunt she’s running? I hear the most amazing rumors about 
it, Sort of amateur Scotland Yard, it seems, but nobody seems 
to know anything definite!” 

The other smiled indulgently. 

“Daph’s secretary to a show called Adjusters, in Conduit 
Street,” he replied. “What it is exactly, no one seems to know, 
and she wont tell. I’ve talked to her once or twice about it but— 
if Daphne doesn’t want to tell anything, she doesn’t!” 

“And you permit it?” 

“Why shouldn’t I? 
what she says goes!” 

“Funny old bird, Jim!”—looking at him curiously. “If I hadn’t 
known you for thirty-odd years, I’d say—” 

“What, old thing?” 

“Nothing! We're pals, and that’s that. 
other people’s affairs—least of all yours.” 

“Nice little picture of yours over the mantelpiece!” said Tre- 
vitter irrelevantly, after a pause. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” You know my hobby. Can't resist it! Picked 
it up in a dealer's shop in Soho last week. Genuine Teniers. 
Paid two thou’ for it!” 


Daphne says it’s a pukka concern and 


I never butt in to 
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Trevitter got up and examined it thoughtfully. 

“Something of a price, but it’s rather pretty!” 
to loan it to me for a week?” 

“What the dickens for?” 

“Fad, if you like. But will you?” 

“You amazing bird!” 

The other laughed. “Suppose it is a funny request; but then, 
I do funny things now and again. Will you?” 

“Of course I will, if you particularly want it!” 

“I do, old thing. That’s why I’m asking for it!” 

“Take it with you?” 

“Sure! Ring for your butler, old dear, and some brown paper 
and string, will you, and mention later on in the day that you’ve 
sent it to have the frame repaired and it will be back inside a 
week!” 

The other regarded him in amazement. 

“This beats cock-fighting!” he said as he rang the bell. 

“P’raps you're right!” laughed Trevitter. “You can ask me 
to stop to lunch if you like, Bill. You seem to doubt the mens 
sana, so I’d better prove to you that there’s nothing wrong with 
the corpus sanum. I’m devilish hungry!” 


Then: “Like 


Tue big loose-limbed man in the shiny suit with the old tweed 
cap drawn down well over his eyes and the small brown 


rious trick of glancing round the place as he spoke, the trick of a 
man who is always on the lookout for something or some one, 
the trick of a man who has reason to be suspicious of his fellow- 
men. ; 

“Depends on the pictures!”—coldly. 

“Got a good one here,” said the visitor, unwrapping the paper, 
with the same quick glances round the place. “Run your eye 
over it!” 

Herne gave a start. 

“Where did you get this?” he demanded harshly. 
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= “ But the police couldn't 
do anything for me, 
Miss.” 


The other closed an eye. “P’raps I got it out of a Christmas 
box, cully,” said he, dropping his voice, “or dug it up in the 
parsley-bed. And p’raps I didn’t! Let you have it cheap!” 

“Why did you bring it to me?” 

“Have another look at me?”—thrusting his face forward. “And 
take your brain-box back to Portland five years ago!” 

Herne shrank back. “Who are you?” he asked hoarsely. 

“Don’t worry. I sha’n’t give you away. We're respectable, 
now, you and me, aren’t we? Well, let’s keep so. When I knew 
you last, you were George Herne—Number 86. Now you're Mas- 
ters & Co. What’s the odds so long as you’re happy, eh?” 

Herne moistened his lips. “What d’you want?” at last. 

“To have a deal with you, of course. Bit of money for yours 
truly and a nice fat profit for you too. Don’t you think I’m a 
bit of a philanthropist?” 

“But I know where this picture comes from!”—desperately. 

“What’s that got to do with me?” retorted the other. “Is it the 
only thing in this*shanty you’ve bought on the cross, eh?” 

Herne bit his lip. “It’s infernally risky!” 

“Darned sight riskier, if the coppers find the unexpired ticket- 
of-leave man who’s running Masters & Co., eh?” 

Herne took out his pocketbook. 

“What d’you want for it?” 

“Oh, I’m cheap! It’s outside my fighting weight. You can 
have it for two hundred. You'll probably make two thousand on 
it to some rich bloke, but I’m not greedy!” 

Herne counted out the money..... 

“All right, Jim?” 

Sylvester stepped back from the mirror, and Trevitter 
scrutinized him carefully. 





paper padkage under his arm stood at the corner of the 


“Good! Your old-man makeup is great!” 





street watching George Herne’s antique-shop out of the 
corners of his eyes. Then presently, with a quick glance 
right and left, he walked briskly across and into the 
shop. Herne came forward. 

“Well, what can I do for you?”—brusquely. 

“Buy pictures, gov’nor?” Herne noticed he had a cu- 











“Right!” He adjusted his gold-rimmed spectacles more 
comfortably on his nose. “Then Mr. Elias Mountjoy Bar- 
ham is once more himself, and we can ring up the curtain 
for the finale!” 

“Wish Daphne were here!” 
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“Bet she does too, old man, but it’s no good wishing. It’s only 
because we go to such lengths to cover up our tracks that we 
manage to keep the little show going. I could have gone down 
to Herne’s place as myself, and it’s a thousand pounds to a carrot 
that Herne would never have tumbled to it.” 

“No, but it’s the carrot chance we daren’t take!” 

“Exactly! Once let it get about that you and I and Hugh are 
in this concern, and we might as well put the shutters up. Inci- 
dentally you make a first-class butler,”—surveying him,—‘“but 
for the Lord’s sake, don’t forget to call me ‘sir’!” 

“Don’t fret. I'l be all 
right!” 

“You know, always assum- 
ing that we pull it off tonight, 
that’s a rare idea of Daphne’s 
about the restoration of the 
money!” 

“Isn't it?” A wonderful 
light came into the younger 


< You’ve seen this 
picture before, Peake?” 
There was a new 
note of suspicion in 

Sylvester’s voice. 
man’s eyes. “Is there anybody but she who'd have thought 
of it?” 

“Not likely! Hullo, there’s our bird! 
manded, chuckling. 

“Yes sir!”—stolidly, with a little wink. 

In a few moments, grave and deferential, he ushered George 
Herne into the cosy sitting-room. 

“If you will be good enough to take a seat, sir, the master will 
be with you in a minute.” 

“Righto!” 

Herne sat dgwn, whistling softly to himself as the butler noise- 
lessly withdrew. . 

“Damn’ fine place!” he muttered. “Got some decent stuff 
here. Well, if he bites, I'll be a couple of thou’ or so in when I 
leave here..... Ah, good evening, sir!” 

He rose quickly to his feet, bowing deferentially as Sylvester 
entered the room. 

“Good evening. I got your note. Now, then, what have you got 
here, eh? I’ve no time to waste! If it’s a genuine Teniers, I’m 
a buyer. If not,”—frowning through his spectacles, “I’ll—” 

“T assure you it’s genuine, sir,” said Eerne in a slightly injured 
voice. “I wouldn’t waste your valuable time otherwise. I could 
tell you its history if—” 

“Damn its history, sir! What do I want to know of its his- 
tory, eh? What’s that got to do with me, eh?” 

“Nothing, sir!” 

“Well, then, leave its history alone. 
show it me! 


Door—Peake!” he com- 


If you've got it to sell, 
If you haven’t, take it away! You're all the same, 


















you dealers. You must talk a lot of infernal jargon before yoy 
make a deal. Let’s have a look at it and cut the cackle!” 

Herne unwrapped the picture and handed it to the old man 
in silence. 

“H'm!”"—studying it. “It’s genuine—lucky for you! 
what do you want for it?” 

“Well, sir, as you know, it’s worth—” 

“Confound it, I didn’t ask you what it was worth. I asked yoy 
what you wanted for it!” 

“Two thousand five hundred pounds, sir!” 

“And what'll you take?” 

“Two thousand five 
hundred pounds, sir!”— 
doggedly. 

“Very good. Check or 
notes ?”—abruptly. 

“Notes, please!” 

The old man rang the 
bell. “Peake!”—as Tre. 
vitter appeared. “Take 
these keys and go to the 
safe and bring me the 
bundle of notes you will 
find there. And bring in a pen, ink 
and paper, and the whisky and si- 
phons!” 

“Very good, sir!” 

“I’m sure you've got a bargain, 
sir,” ventured Herne as the butler 
left the room. 

“That’s a matter of opinion,” dry- 
ly. “But.I want it, and there it is! 
—Peake,’—as the butler appeared, 
—‘‘count out two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds and give them to this 
gentleman, and give him a pen and 
ink, and he'll give me a receipt for 
this picture. Look at that, Peake! 
look at that!”—pointing to the pic- 
ture. “Two thousand five hundred 
pounds for that little bit of canvas 
and paint!” 


Well, 


“Tt’s a lot of money, sir!” 

“Of course it’s a lot of money, Peake!” Herne was busy mak- 
ing out a receipt, a slightly amused smile on his face at the con- 
versation. “You can’t get valuable things without paying a lot 
of money for ’em, Peake!” 

“No, sir!”—quietly, with his eyes on Herne. 
my late master, Sir William Elham, used to say!” 

Something in his voice made Herne look up sharply, and for a 
moment he and Trevitter gazed fixedly at each other. Herne was 
conscious that his heart was beating rather rapidly. With an 
— he smiled, but he felt somehow that the smile was a shade 

eeble. 

“So—so you were with—Sir William Elham, my man, were 
you?” he said with a desperate effort at carelessness. 

“I was,” responded the butler quietly. “And so was that 
picture a week ago!” 

Sylvester sat up in his chair. 

“What the devil do you mean, Peake?” he exclaimed quickly. 

Just for a moment there was a silence. Herne strove to speak, 
but his throat seemed to have suddenly gone dry. 

“T’ve seen this picture before, sir. That’s what I mean!” said 
the butler then. 

Herne felt his breath coming fast. He suddenly realized that 
the perspiration had broken out on his forehead. 

“You've seen this picture before, Peake?” 

There was a new note of suspicion in Sylvester’s voice. Vaguely 
it seemed to Herne that he was in the dock again, listening to 
counsel and witness. 

“Ves sir. It was in Sir William’s study; but of course it’s pos- 
sible that Sir William sold it and—” 

“Ring up Sir William at once, Peake,” ordered Sylvester sharply. 
“There’s something funny about this!” 

“No!” exclaimed Herne hoarsely, staggering to his feet. “I 
mean—” ’ 

“What do you mean, my friend?” said Sylvester grimly, his 
hand at his hip. 

Herne sank back into his chair and mopped his forehead. 

“C-c-can’t we adjust this m-m-matter?” he stammered feebly. 

“Oh, it’s like that, is itp—Peake, lock that door.” 


“That’s what 
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THE LOST TRUST 











Sylvester, suddenly grown very businesslike, drew up his chair 


to the table and regarded the wretched man through his glasses. 

“So, my friend, you’ve been trying to sell me stolen property, 
have you?” 

No answer. 

“I suppose if the truth were known, you sold it originally to 
Sir William Elham for good money; then when I came into your 
shop last week and made that remark about being willing to give 
you more, you evolved the scheme of stealing it and—” 

“T didn’t steal it!”—sullenly. 

“Well, the law doesn’t recognize much difference between steal- 
ing and receiving. I should rather like to know, you know, ex- 
actly how you first got this picture!” 

“T bought it!” 

“For how much?” 

It was the butler who rapped out the question. Dazed as Herne 
was, it struck him as a trifle strange that he should join in the con- 
versation without a rebuke from his master. But then everything 
had suddenly grown strange. 

“Two or three hundred pounds,” he muttered. “I forget ex- 
actly.” 

“Try again!”—sarcastically. 

“Whatever I gave for it, it’s got nothing to do with you!”-—sul- 
lenly. 

Sylvester leaned forward in his chair impressively, 

“That’s where you’re dead wrong,” he said quietly. “It’s be- 
cause you bought it for twenty pounds and sold it for two thou- 
sand that you're here tonight!” 

“Oh, is it?” sneered the other, regaining his courage. “Perhaps 
you can tell me, too, who I bought it from?” 

“T can and will! You bought it from your mother!” 

Herne sprang to his feet, his face livid. 

“T believe this is a frame-up!” he panted. 

“That’s the only true thing you've said tonight,” replied the 
other coolly. “But even that wont help you any if we send for 

















The old man was 
gazing intently 
into the window 
from the sidewalk. 


a policeman. Still, you can have the choice. We'll 
call the pool, or the law can. Which shall it be?” 

Herne relapsed into his chair. 

“Oh, get on with it,” he said roughly. “You've got 
me, damn you!” ‘ 

“It will cost you exactly nineteen hundred and eighty 
pounds,” said Sylvester. “And that’s letting you off 
cheap!” 

“It’s an infernal swindle!” 

“On your part, yes!” retorted Trevitter quickly. ‘And no one 
but a contemptible cur like you would have stooped to defraud 
his own mother. However, the infernal swindle, as you correctly 
name it, is going to be put straight!” 

Fear sprang into Herne’s eyes. There seemed to him to be 
something tremendous in the calm judicial way in which these men 
were handling the situation. 

“Who—who are you?” he said hoarsely. 

“Never mind that. Listen to us, and remember if you play us 
false you will be in the hands of the police within twenty-four 
hours!” 

Herne shuddered. 

“You'll write out a statement now with your own hand that 
you came up here and agreed to sell for two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds a picture by Teniers which you originally sold to Sir 
William Elham and which you subsequently stole or caused to be 
stolen from him. We will witness that document. Now get on 
with it!” 

He pushed paper and pen across to the other who sat as if dazed. 

“Take it down. I'll dictate!” 

As Herne finished, Trevitter picked it up and ran his eye over 
it. Then he and Sylvester added their signatures, the latter fold- 
ing it up and putting it in his pocket. 

“That will be put away carefully,” he remarked calmly, “to 
ensure your good behavior for the future. Now for the rest! 
Take that envelope,’—he threw it across the table——“and in it 
you will find full directions of what you are to do. You 
are among other things to pay nineteen hundred and 
eighty pounds to your mother before twelve o’clock 
tomorrow; and the rest of the instructions on that 
sheet are to be carried out to the letter. You 
have had one lesson tonight of what we can 
do. Neglect one word in that letter, and you 
will have a first-class chance of sampling Port- 
land again. Now, my friend, you can go, and 
don’t delude yourself that because you leave 
this house alone you are out of sight. 

Herne stumbled out into the street in a semi- 

dazed condition. .... 

“I believe it’s all bluff,’ Herne 
mused wrathfully. “I'll see them 
in hell before I go down and pay that 
money!” He glanced at the big bundle 
of notes which he had just drawn from 
the bank, and drummed irritably on 
the table. 

‘ “What’s to prevent me from putting 





them in my pocket again and never go- 
ing down at all? They’re tryin’ to scare 
me; that’s all. They’ve got no means 
of knowin’ what I do!” 

As he sat turning the matter over in 
his mind, his courage began to return. - 
By the time half-past ten had struck and 
nothing had happened, he began to re- 
gain his lost confidence. At eleven 
o’clock he was laughing scornfully at 
his fears of the previous night. The 
sound of the shop door opening brought 
him alert, but the entry of his assist- 
ant, who laid a letter on his desk, caused him to breathe freely 
once more. 

“Only the postman, sir!” 

“What a nervous fool I am!” muttered Herne to himself as he 
slit open the envelope carelessly and drew out the letter. Then he 
fell back in his chair gasping. On a single sheet of paper was 
printed in large letters: It’s EteveN O’Ctocx! AREN’t You 
CuTTING 1T RATHER FINE? 

For a few seconds he sat staring at it spellbound; then he 
leaped to his feet with an oath. 

“Taxi, quick!” he yelled. Don’t stand staring at me, you fool! 
Get me a taxi!” (Continued on page 99) 
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“They'll do anything 
to avoid waiting on 
some one they dislike.” 
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So I went to the manager of a big chemical 
concern, the man whom my friend had wished 
me to see. 

“Women?” he said to me. “Yes, women can 
do our work. Are we taking them on? Well, 
no. You see, we had a rather unfortunate ex- 
perience. Our officers are rather prejudiced 
against having women in our plant. This jis 
the reason: 

“Before the war we didn’t have any women 
here. We were like a good many other con- 
cerns. We’d always had men, and we rather 
thought women couldn’t handle our work. In 
— fact, the whole field of industrial chemistry has 
“XS been slow in opening up to women. But with 
Sb the war shortage of men, we took on a woman, 

a bright, capable, trained woman. And did she 
make good? Indeed she did. We all admit 
—_ that we never had that position more capably 
filled. After the war we were planning some 
enlargements, and we had decided to take on 
ae more women. 
fr “And what happened just then? Our woman 
ae left us, without warning, without training any- 
one to take her place—just up and left, to get 
married. Now, it wasn’t her leaving nor yet her 
getting married to which we objected. Business 
men get married; why not business women? 
It was the way she did it that made the trouble. 
She apparently gave no thought to the predica- 
ment in which she was putting us, no thought 
as to how we would fill her place—take care of 
work that should go on without interruption. 
Her own personal desires and convenience were 
apparently the only thing she considered. 

“What? Not all women like that? No, of 

course not. But this one was. And you can’t 
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Facing it Honestly 


Why some women fail in business: a com- 
posite interview with their employers. 


By CATHERINE LYON 


Illustrated by 
ADDISON BURBANK 


be personal, which is, I know, scarcely the way to begin 

any story, I will say that I have been a champion of women 

in business for many years. I have believed in them because I 
have been there myself and have seen them do it. Then one 
day I met a friend, a woman who is pointed out in the big city 
where she works as a pioneer in her field. She has interviewed 


~ hundreds of women for positions, and she has placed those women 


where she has believed they would be useful. 
in women in business. 
“T wish I could write,” she said. 
one every woman should read.” 
“Tell me,” I said. “I'll write it. 
made a big success?” 


She also believes 
“T’d like to tell a story. It’s 
Is it about some one who has 


“No,” she said, “it’s not. It’s the other kind. Maybe the 
editor wouldn’t take it. It’s about a woman who didn’t. And it’s 
not because this woman alone didn’t. It’s because what she did 
is more or less typical. That’s why I say women should know 
about it.” 

Now, if this friend of mine had been a pessimist about womén 
in business, I wouldn’t have urged her on. But she isn’t a pessi- 
mist. She’s an optimist. And she is also a serious thinker. So 
what she said made me wish to hear more. 

“Tell me,” I urged. “Perhaps the editor would be interested.” 

“Come to think of it, I believe I'll let a man tell you the 
story,” she said. “I think I'll send you to a certain manager. 
Ask him whether he is employing women.” 
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deny it to our president. Looking for an ex- 
cuse? Well, perhaps he is. But anyway, he 
says he didn’t take women on for so long just 
because he didn’t think they would have a busi- 
ness sense, and now he knows it. I’m not quite 
so set about it myself. But I should like to see 
that woman and tell her how she’s hurt the 
cause of women in business by her action. By doing what she 
did she not only left us in the lurch but she took from other 


women an opportunity they might have had to work here. That’s 
the reason our president is after men today.” 
This manager’s story aroused my keen interest. But I didn't 


wish to take one man’s word only. So I looked elsewhere, and I 
chanced to get into conversation with the owner of a large grocery 
store in a thriving town. He has employed women for years. He 
has been watching them for years. 

“Women? Yes, we employ them. Men? Yes, we employ 
them too. Do I notice a difference in their work? Not in that of 
the experts. But the men are much more easily trained in, and 
so they get along much faster, at first. Slower in learning, the 
women? Oh, my, no. This is the reason: Most of the women 
who come to work for me bring into business the same attitude 
they’ve had at home, that personal attitude. They'll do anything 
they can in order to avoid waiting on some one they dislike. They 
may have had some trouble with the woman, or she didn’t invite 
them to one of her parties or something like that. And they don’t 
want to have anything to do with her! 

“Men, I’ve found, have a different attitude. They may cordi- 
ally despise a woman. But they'll jump right up and wait on her, 
because her money is 
as good as the next per- 
son’s, and a sale is al- 
ways a sale. In other 
words, they sink their 
own personal antago- 
nisms in the larger in- 
terests of the business. 

“And here’s another 
side of the same thing. 
Just as my saleswomen 
avoid those they don’t 
like, so they want to 
show special favors to 
those who are their 
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friends. Now, as you know, one of the big ideas in the modern 
store is one price to all, and the same treatment to everyone. 
We've had a great deal of trouble teaching our women clerks to 
ive even measure to everyone, even when waiting on their 
best friends. The personal idea again! They want to throw in a 
little extra at my expense so that they may win popularity. 
So I've had to talk and talk about what a business relationship 


means, a square deal to everyone, no more, no 
”- —_ 


Popo they get over it? Yes, they do, especially 

those who stay on in business. We have some _— 
experienced women I wouldn’t trade for any man. ”* 
And I’m hoping that, with more and more women 7, 
going into business, we will have a shorter period 
of wrestling with the personal attitude in busi- 
ness. 1 wonder women don’t see how 
it's holding them back. It costs us 
employers a lot. But it costs them 
more, because it hinders their pro- 
gress. I’m for women in business, you 
understand; but I’m for their making 
a great deal bigger place for them- 
selves than they have as yet.” 

I was thinking about this man’s 
experience when I happened to meet 
the educational director of one of 
America’s largest department stores. 
And as is always the case when a 
thing is on one’s mind, one talks about 
it. I teld the educational director 
what I had just heard. She smiled. 

“IT could tell you some stories,” 
she said. 

“Do,” I urged. 
I want.” 

“Well,” she went on, “I ought to 
know women in business. I train them 
for all kinds of work, at all seasons of 
the year. Are they making good as 
fast as they could? Indeed they are 
not. Here is one instance that may 
interest you. I can say that it is 
typical of what I’ve found. As you may have noticed, we have 
women as well as men elevator-operators. When we first took 
the women on, it was an experiment. Then we found that women 
really could run the elevators as well as the men. So we retained 
them after the war. But do we 
consider them as good as the men? 
I cannot honestly say that we do. 
And this is why: we can depend on 
the men; we cannot de- 
pend on the. women. 

“Take Mondays. That 
day is, next to Saturday, 
our biggest day. We 
simply must have 
a full elevator- 
service to handle 
the crowds. The 
men are sure to be 
on hand on Mon- 
day mornings un- 
less something that 
is almost a disaster 
has overtaken 
them. 

Not so with the 
women. They may 
come in—and they 















“That is just what 








“Every business wo- may not. We are 
man should stop and never sure. Phys- 
take stock.” ical differences 
may account for 
this? We have 


thought of that 
and have watched 
our records. It 
















cannot account for the big difference that exists. Besides, look 
at our big women executives throughout the store. Are they on 
hand every morning? They are. Do they fill their positions as 
well as they can? They do. They have a feeling of responsi- 
bility and they live up to it. In other words, they are good sports. 
They have gone in for the business game and they are playing it 
well. 

“Many people are saying today that we must give to those who 
do monotonous kinds of work a bigger and more vital interest in 
the business than pulling a lever, if we expect 
them to be alert and keen for the success of the 
whole organization. I admit that. Employment 
managers who are progressive and far-seeing are 


Tay today working on that very idea. But meanwhile 
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“Our woman left us, without training 
anyone to take her place, to get married.” 


women are here in the business, and there is, 
before them, today and its job. Are we as 
women qualifying for greater responsibility 
by filling our jobs in a half-hearted manner? We are not. 

“I for one, wish to see every business woman playing the busi- 
ness game as business women should—on the job, rising above 
personalities, making ready for bigger opportunities by making 
good where she is, right now. Not women against men but, side 
by side, pulling for real progress.” 

When the educational director had finished, I thanked her and 
walked slowly away. I knew that she had spoken to me from 
years of experience, and so I believed that what she had said was 
not a hasty conclusion. I thought of other women whom I know, 
who are executives directing the work of women. Should I look 
them up and see what they had to say? I decided to make my 
story as complete as possible, and so I directed my steps to a 
large insurance office where a friend of mine is at the head of a 
numerous staff. Behind the many desks women, old and young, 
were busily at work. 

“You say you want my honest opinion as to why many women 
don’t get on faster in business?” my friend asked in reply to my 
question. “Well, I can tell you why many of these women here 
don’t. In the first place, they talk too much. If I am not here 
the first thing in the morning, will my force as a whole get to work 
and be busily at it when I arrive late? They will not. They 
will be telling each other what they did last night and what he 
said and what they said. Or they will be talking about the little 
bits of business gossip, and has anyone heard that Mr. Murphy 
waited for Miss Noland at the door last night! I wish some one 
would invent a machine that would register the minutes wasted 
by my women in needless talk. I think the registered results 
would open their eyes—at least, the eyes of a good many. 

“And then another of my greatest problems is their inability to 
take constructive criticism. They take things too personally. I 
do my level best to give each one here fair treatment, getting her 
viewpoint as nearly as I can and trying to judge things impartially. 
When I correct any of them, I try to do it individually and in as 
constructive a way as I can—that is, I point out to them in just 
what ways they can do better and why my suggestions will im- 
prove their methods of doing things. Do they feel grateful for 
this, and do they look upon it as help? In the majority of cases 
they do not. They don’t stop to reason the thing out. They take 
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my corrections as personal insults and as they themselves put it, 
they ‘get mad.’ 

“The women who have been with me for some time have gotten 
over this—a fact that is a ray of hope, to be sure. They have 
come to realize that my corrections come from my interest in 
their personal progress as well as from my desire to have our de- 
partment’s business record a good one. Where such a change in 
attitude has taken place, there is a new spirit and better work. 
Yet whenever we take on new women, and particularly when those 
women are young, it is the same story over again. If a girl does 
especially poor work and it becomes necessary for me to super- 
vise her closely, she inevitably says I’ve ‘got it in for her,’ instead 
of examining her own work and honestly admitting her short- 
comings. 

“That is a struggle I have on my hands, trying to convince 
these women that corrections of their work are not personal in- 
sults. The longer women stay on in the business world, the less 
we shall see of this attitude, I think. And I think we shall see 
much less of it, when the majority of us approach our business 
life without the chief thought, ‘I wont be at this job long; a 
husband may turn up any time!’ but saying instead: ‘I may be 
in business all my life. If the right man comes along, so much 
the better. But meanwhile I’m going to do my work as well as 
I can do it. I owe that to my employer; I owe it to myself. 
Then, no matter what happens, I will be ready for the years 
ahead.’ 

“Such an attitude wouldn’t interfere with the number of mar- 
riages. And oh, what a difference it would make in the record 
of women in the business world!” 

As I sat there by my friend’s desk and listened to her story, I 
made two new entries in my notebook: “Women talk too much 
—are too personal about criticism.” I didn’t put down any note 
about marriage. I had met that same thing too often myself 
ever to forget it—the casual, what-do-I-care attitude, because 
“T’ll get married one of these days and then tra-la-la.” 

And from the insurance office, my notebook in hand, I went 
straight to an alert, keen business man whom I know. He is a 
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man who has long believed that ability to do a job, not sey 
should determine who should have that job. Moreover he hag 
always said: “Equal pay for equal work.” In short, he has always 
done all that he could to advance the cause of the modern by. 
ness woman. Before him I opened up the little notebook tha 
told about the chemistry concern, the grocer, the employmen 
manager, the insurance executive. He read the telltale note; 
Then he looked up and smiled calmly. ; 

“Yes,” he said. “What of it?” 

I gasped. 

“Why, can’t you see,” I asked, a trifle heatedly, for I had ex. 
pected him to be more perturbed by my revelations, “can’t yoy 
realize that women are not making the most of their oppor. 
tunities ?” 

“No,” he answered. “Neither are men.” 

“Then you don’t think I should write these stories?” 

“On the contrary, I would write them up at once. Every busi. 
ness woman should stop every little while and take stock. Every 
one of us should face up on our faults as well as our virtues, 
That is the way to progress. But what I meant in mentioning 
men was this. It is perfectly true that women are too personal 
in business, that they have not always a keen sense of what a 
business obligation means, and all that. And it is true that in 
these respects they are behind the men. My own experience has 
convinced me of the truth of what these people you have see, 
have said. And business women as a whole should realize it and 
work to overcome it. 

“But what I would object to strenuously would be your draw. 
ing the conclusion that these objectionable business characteris. 
tics are peculiar to women. Men have been in the game longer, 
in the first place. A man may feel that a criticism is personal 
and all that, but he swallows his medicine, at least in his own 
office. Give women a generation or two in business, and then see 
whether your objections hold true. I don’t think they will be 
so ever-present then.” 

“T see,” I replied. “I should have thought of that myself. 
Business experience will help.” (Continued on page 97) 
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“Can't you realize that women are not making the most of their opportunities?”’ “No,” answered he. ‘Neither are the men.” 
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My twin brother Jim, just out of the British service, 
had been fearfully smitten by an American girl whom he’d 
met in London through his finding of a trinket she’d lost. 
But before he’d even learned her name—except for the 
“Cousin America” of a lost-and-found advertisement—she 
had sailed for the States. And—Jim took me with him 
when he sailed for America to find her. It was like look- 
ing for a needle in a haystack, of course—till Jim contrived 
to have a cleverly worded line advertising for her included 
in the “news weekly” that is flashed on the screen in 
cinema theaters all over the country. And that brought 
news from a friend that our sweet stranger was in Chicago. 
Off to Chicago we posted—and arrived in time to learn 
that the girl of our quest had just left to help supervise a 
summer camp for girls in the White Mountains. And so— 
we set forth to find that camp in the White Mountains. 


CHAPTER X 


O this is their Vermont! Picture to yourselves one of our 

up-and-down, wooded, cool country-sides of Central Wales; 
throw its green into vivid relief by letting the sky lower in 
rainy purple above it; set beyond the horizon that faint 
indigo blue that means mountains under cloud: this is their 
Vermont, which might almost be our Montgomeryshire. 

Almost! For instead of the slate-roofed cottages, the three- 
century-old farms, the six-months-old, villas that compose one 
of our villages, we found a long street of white, old-fashioned 
houses that stood back from the road, hiding their porches be- 
hind ranks of elms. 

“Jim, doesn’t this place remind you of some of those Mary 
E. Wilkins stories that Great-uncle Vaughan had at home 
when we were little? ‘A New England Nun’ and those?” 

Jim only said: “Where’s this camp?” 

Our driver slowed down. “A little ways further down past the 
church, I guess,” he told us in his deliberate, slightly nasal accent. 
“T'll set you down at the store at the cross-roads, and Mrs. Jones 
will direct you.” 

“Mrs. Jones!” I echoed; odd, that the first name we heard in 
that far-away place should be the chiefest of the half-dozen sur- 
names with which our Wales is sprayed! 

At home we should speak of her as Mrs. Jones-the-post-office, 
that aproned, gray-haired lady who kept this village store which 
Was an office, a draper’s, a confectioner’s and a stationer’s, just as 
it would have been at home. And she, with her daughter and her 
big, stately-featured son, who attended her, might never have had 
a day out of Wales, as far as looks went. 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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Upon her Jim had just turned his smile and his inquiry about 
the camp. The door of the post-office jingled open as he spoke. 

Enter, with a burst of laughter and chatter, three figures pic- 
turesquely garbed in brown and scarlet. Girls. The first girls 
we’d seen in American summer camp uniform! 

Brown were their jumper-blouses and loose knickerbockers; 
brown their thick stockings. Orange-scarlet were the ties at 
their throats; another broad scarlet band bound their foreheads 
from which hung down long thick braids of hair 4 la Minne- 
haha. Sturdy and easily moving, they turned upon us sun- 
burned faces of frank and friendly curiosity. 

“These folks,” explained Mrs. Jones, with a nod toward us, 
“have just come up from the Junction and was asking about 
your camp.” 

The tallest of the Rosalind-clad girls, her eyes almost on a 
level with Jim’s, smiled upon us. “Have you some friends 
here?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said my brother promptly, “—that is, we hope to 
have. We're English. We'd like to have a look round the 
whole place—may we?” 

“Surely,” chorused the girls. 

Another moment, and our kit-bags were dumped on the floor. 

We were personally conducted by the group of scarlet-and- 
brown damsels down the country road, past several other old- 
fashioned-looking houses to an opening in a hedge that opened 
into a wide field. 

Jim had just begun to say: “Do you know Miss—” 

“This is the Hill Camp,” said one of the girls. 

It was a field of dwelling-places—odd, delightful, Japanese-look- 
ing buildings of light wood, raised from the ground and open at 
one side. Each of these shacks bore a number; each had its en- 
trance decorated with evergreen boughs. From behind these we 
caught glimpses of red-blanketed camp-beds and of round, childish 
faces that peeped out behind the leaves with squirrel-bright eyes. 
The place buzzed with chatter. A little farther down the field 
we caught skirls of merriment,—and a couple of small boys, bare- 
legged and shock-haired, dashed past us at full tilt, dodging in and 
out behind the shacks and pursued by a flying girlish figure in the 
brown and scarlet, hot upon their heels over the grass. 
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“This is our rest-hour,” the guide informed us. “Every person 
is supposed to go in and keep quiet for an hour after dinner.” 

“T see,” said Jim. “Used to have it ourselves when we were 
kids, didn’t we, Monse? Jolly good exercise, at all events. I 
say, I was just going to ask you: do you know if there is a 

fiss—” 

He was cut short by an exclamation from one of the girls: 
“Why, there’s Madame! This is the lady at the head of these 
camps; come on and meet her.” 

There advanced out of one of the shacks, smiling, a lady in the 
camp uniform. Her thick hair, piled upon her head, was a silvery 
casque, her dimpling smile that of a girl. Out of a sun-browned 
face there shone the bluest eyes in the world, searchlight eyes, but 
how kindly! 

Greetings! Jim’s customary explanation, “We're English,” and 
so forth. Fresh twinkles in the blue eyes of the camp mother; 
had the young man imagined she took us for Turks? And then 
Jim’s quick, low-pitched, but eager query: “I say, would you 
awfully mind telling me—we’re rather looking for somebody here. 
Do you know—er—Miss Georgia Parbell?” 

“TI certainly do,” returned the lady brightly, “but you wont 
find her here—” 

Not find her here? Sudden blankness. Surely, surely this was 
too bad to be true. 

“No; this is our hill camp, you see. It’s for the children up 
to thirteen. Georgia Parbell is one of our counselors at the other 
camp, the lake camp, where we have the older girls.” 

“Oh, thanks so awfully much!”—from my twin. “Then, would 
you—could you tell us how we should get to it at once?” 

“Surely. I'll send a girl with you across the short-cut. That 
is—have you had anything to eat?” asked the lady quickly. “No? 
I thought not. You must let me have them give you something 
at the Inn. Your sister—it’s your twin sister? We’ve one pair of 
twins in camp already. Your sister is very tired.” 

“Sorry, Monse,” muttered Jim remorsefully as we were taken 
up the road again. “I forgot all about food.” 

. “Right-o, it’s perfectly all right,” I assured him. “I’d forgotten 
all about it too. What does it matter? My dear, we’ve got to the 
place. We shall see Her.” 

(Later.) 

The girl who volunteered to pilot us over the short-cut to the 
lake camp told us that she was also “a counselor;” this we gath- 
ered to mean an instructress and care-taker of the younger girls; 
there was one counselor to each shack. She was a pleasant little 
brown-eyed creature with a crisp sense of humor, who described 
herself as “a hen-medic”—which being interpreted meant medical 
student. 

“And two of the boys who are studying medicine are the swim- 
ming instructors over at this camp,” she chatted on while she 
guided us along the footpath over meadows that were still almost 
as the meadows of our own home county. “Here’s the lake,” our 
guide called out presently. 

Broad and silvery in the afternoon light it stretched out—trees 
at one side of it; on the other a steep hillside was set with white 
shacks which from this distance looked like beehives. Small as 
brown bees, too, some figures were moving to a three-gabled 
building up the hill. 

Was our girl one of those? 

For that, now before us, was the holiday camp of her choice. 
This rugged hillside, sloping up to the cool gray sky, was her play- 
ground; these fresh breezes of New England fanned, at this mo- 
ment, her cheek. One of those white, bough-bedecked shacks she 
must share with some girl mate. In the same brown-and-scarlet 
garb as those other laughing Rosalinds that we’d met, we should 
find her! She might quite well be one of those, those figures 
whose faces we could not yet see. 

I saw the same thought in Jim’s eyes, fixed always ahead. 

“Tf you’re in such a hurry, we'll maybe save some minutes by 
taking the ferry,” laughed the little hen-medic. “I'll paddle you 
across.” 

For at the end of the path that we’d taken there was drawn up 
a red-painted canoe; and this the American girl handled as nat- 
urally and easily as a Welshwoman will lift a market-basket. In 
reply to Jim’s compliment, she said: “Why, every person here has 
to learn that—pass the tests first, you know. Swimming a hun- 
dred yards and staying up fifteen minutes in the water. Now, 
here we are. Thank you, I can fix it. Some of the girls are in 
swimming off the pier. That’s one of the instructors coming up 
now that I told you about. —Oh, Bill! Oh, Billocroke!” 

The young man answering to this extraordinary name ran lightly 
down the rocky footpath toward us. He was a powerfully built 
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fellow with a straight and friendly glance over the jaw of a prize. 
fighter; and he wore a crimson sweater with a giant O in white 
across his massive chest. 

“Hello, Connie,” he hailed our guide. 

“Cokerbill—” she began; then, looking up at him: 
this time, isn’t it?” 

“Sure. Coke’s gone off on this hike.” 

“We always give out we don’t know which is Coke or Bill, of 
these boys,” explained the girl with us. “They’re twins worse 
than you; you can at least see one of you’s a sister. This is Bil}, 
then! Say, Bill, here are two friends of Georgia Parbell’s, from 
England—Miss Vaughan and Captain Vaughan.” 

“Pleased to meet you, ma’am,” said the smiling Hercules. He 
put out a fist that frightened me, but did not hurt my hand at all. 
“Captain Vaughan, I am pleased to meet you.” 

“I am very pleased to have you know me,” responded my 
brother. 

Before either of us could say more in any language, the little 
hen-medic cut in: “Say, Bill, do you know where I'll find Georgia 
for these folks?” 


“It is Bill 


Ah—Now! 

“Georgia Parbell?” returned the Hercules. “Why, yes: she's 
gone too.” 

Gone? Again? After we’d made sure that here at least we 


had found her hiding-place? Gone! 

Upon my twin’s face I surprised an expression that took me 
back to a certain day in our childhood twenty long years ago, 
An aunt had brought down to the old place for us a couple of 
big colored air-balloons, the first we’d seen—fairy-like, elusive to 
the touch. The string of Jim’s had escaped from his chubby paw; 
the balloon had floated slowly up, up, luminous and rose-colored 
against the dead green of the yew-tree, for a puff of breeze to send 
it down against the veranda pillars. There it had been caught by 
a sharply-spiked trail of a rose bush. 

Jim’s baby-voice had cried aloud in anguish: 
bubble-ball! Bursted!” 

His face had looked almost exactly as it looked at this instant, 
The girl—gone! . 


“Oh ! 


Jimmy’s 


CHAPTER XI 


HE powerfully-built youth named Bill went on as calmly as | 


if he had not by his words just delivered a blow as crushing 
as any that he could have dealt us with that fist of his. He now 
delivered another. 

“Yes. Georgia’s gone off with my brother.” 

Horrors! Wild visions darted through my mind of impromptu 
weddings, honeymoons. 

“With my brother and the Chief and Adelaide and a whole 
lot more of the girls—” 

(I breathed again.) 

“Way up to the mountains!” 

Jim was still too blank to speak; recovering, I put in diffidently: 
“What have they gone there for?” 

“Why, we go on a whole lot of these mountain-trips from this 
camp here.” This from the hen-medic. “We take cooking things 
and blankets and get in maybe two or three nights sleeping out 
by a camp-fire under the stars; it’s fine!” ‘ 

“How long,” asked my brother, finding his voice, “will they be 
this time?” 

“Depends upon the weather, I guess,” said Bill. “The Chief 
wasn’t any too certain that it would hold up. It was Georgia who'd 
kind of set her heart on the trip. If the weather does break, 
they'll turn right back; no sense in sleeping under a deluge. If 
it keeps fair, we'll see ‘em back—two days out, two days back— 
we'll see ‘em back beginning of next week.” 

He little knew my brother Jim, if Jim was to be included in 
this wait-and-see program. I sensed my twin’s plans dashing 
ahead of all this as with complete (outward) nonchalance he 
asked where it was, this place up in the mountains, and how long 
ago the party had set out for it. 

(This morning. This time, then, it was by half a dozen hours 
that we’d missed her, the elusive girl!) 

Also which route they’d taken, where we could get a map of it, 
where we could raise a car, and how long it would take us, my 
brother and me, to catch up with them? ; 

“You'll go on after them?” took up the hen-medic. “But see 
here; you’d only get to the end of the road in a machine, and 
then it’s all climbing, and you’d most likely lose your way and 
miss them.” 
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“We'd find them,” declared Jim, undashed. 

“And they'll all be back here anyway in a little while!” 

“I think we'll push on and find them where they’ve gone,” re- 
turned my twin with his tried blend of purposefulness and appeal. 
“If you people would be so awfully good as to lend us a hand—” 

From this on, the keynote of all that happened at the Lake 
camp was a swift helpfulness on the part of our American friends. 


Off dashed Bill for maps and guide-book. Connie bore us off 
with her to the wooden lake-house with the terrace overlooking 
the waters, where a forgelike clinking and knocking died down as 
another group of craft-working girls and counselors dropped their 
activity of the moment (hammering metal into shape for jewelry) 
and attended to these strangers. Suggestions rose about us in a 
buzz. 

“They'll surely catch up with those folks in an hour and a 
half. Hiking all the way, weren’t they?” 

“Ought to overtake them before they get to the Cascade.” 

“Say, aren’t all the machines out? It was today those girls 
were making the trip to the St. Gaudens’ studio. Where'd we 
get a machine?” 

Here a pertly pretty girl of about seventeen, as rosy as any 
Anglo-Saxon under her tan, broke in: “There’s my father’s not 
doing anything this afternoon. These folks could ride in that. 
Let him take them. I'll go tell him.” 

“Bright idea. The professor’ll surely take them. Run, Dolly!” 

Flying exit of Dolly’s brown-stockinged legs down the lake path 
and back towards the short-cut. 

Chorus from the girls about me: 
sor’ll take them to the foot of—” 

Here followed some very difficult and Indian-sounding name. 

“They'll walk from there. But say, Miss Vaughan isn’t going 
on all the way, is she, with her brother?” 

Jim glanced at me. “Don’t you feel up to it, Monse?” 

“Oh, rather! I’m coming,” I protested. It’s true that after 
the last day’s traveling and excitement I was feeling the worse 
for wear. But if I’d been done to the world, I should have had 
to pull myself together now. What, disgrace my country by let- 
ting these Americans imagine that any British girl couldn’t walk? 

“You can’t go hiking in that outfit, Miss Vauglian,” I was told 
gently but firmly. “You'd turn your foot in those heels. Come 
on and see if we can’t borrow some uniform for you.” 

Hereupon I was whisked away into one of the near-by shacks 
where I cast onto somebody’s camp-bed my hard-worked travel- 
ing serge coat and skirt, blouse and hat, and kicked off those high- 
heeled shoes from New York. 

Fresh vigor I seemed to put on with the cool jumper (which 
they call a middy) of stout drill, with the bloomers to the knee, 
and those square-toed hiking boots of pale and supple elk-leather, 
comfortable beyond words. As Pocahontas tied her own scarf 


“That’s fine! The Profes- 


*“She’s a fine crea. 
ture— Georg: a—as 
you know,” contin. 
ued the unsuspecting 
Professor. 





of orange-vermilion silk about my 
hair, the puffing and snorting of 
an engine was heard on the Lake 
path below. In bounded the rosy 
Dolly. 

“Miss Vaughan, my father’s 
got the car by the first gate, wait- 
ing for you. As soon as you're 
ready!” 

“We'll come right along,” chorused my v ilets, 
“We've got her all fixed up, fine!” 

The fixing up included blankets for the night 
in these unknown wilds; it included safety-pins 
to make them into sleeping-bags, also straps; 
also sandwiches and fruit; also a poncho in case 
of wet. 

This bundle was presently thrust, with ourselves, into the wait- 
ing car of our next new friend the Professor—obviously the vassal 
of his rosy daughter. 

He was a lightly built, spare man, with bright eyes in a face 
lean, humorous and bearing that look of the indestructible under- 
graduate that clings to some university magnates in our own 
country. And he laughed away our apologies for chartering him 
as a chauffeur. 

“Plenty of English people made themselves into chauffeurs 
and guides to Oxford for my wife and me when we were over in 
your country!” he assured us. “I’m delighted at this chance to 
return kindness—especially to any friends of our friend Georgia 
Parbell,” he added as the car jolted us at last off the grass-grown 
byways and onto the highway. 

“T never see these stone walls here without a respectful thought 
of those first New England settlers,” the Professor told me, sit- 
ting at his side. “Every one of those stones was picked by their 
hands off the grudging land they turned into their farms. You 
know, they say that when a man wanted to cultivate an acre in 
this part of the country, he bought two acres—the second to hold 
the stones he’d cleared off the first.” 

Jim, on the back seat (his tweeds changed for a thick gray 
sweater and flannel trousers lent by Bill) was all this time poring 
over the map in his hands. 

“Why,” I asked, “have all the bridges here got roofs above 
them?” 

The Professor explained to me that it was because of the bitter 
New England winters and the snowfalls that would encumber and 
break down a wooden bridge. 

“That’s interesting, isn’t it Jim? 
part of the world!” 

But Jim heard nothing of this. 

He was only keen’on eating up the miles on this road that was 
remote as any in our mountains, but never out of sight of tele- 
graph and telephone lines. 

“Rather different,” he agreed politely if mechanically, over my 
shoulder. “Aren’t we getting near where you put us down, sir?” 
he added to the Professor. “Shouldn’t it be at that sort of mullah- 
place on the right?” 

“No, we’ve another half-dozen miles before we come to that,” 
said the Professor good-humoredly. “Pace not stiff enough?” 

We had been driving, I thought, at a great speed; and I won- 
dered what he would think of the restless impatience of this trav- 
eler from the so-called land of deliberation and stolidity. 

Suddenly the Professor asked me an innocent enough question 
that shook me up, and that (I felt it through my spine from the 
back of the car) jolted my brother into instant attention. 

“Were you working in France with Georgia Parbell?” 
“I? I—er—oh, no. I never got over to France, Professor—just 
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Red-Crossed in our village hospital at home. My brother had 
four and a half years of France, of course.” 
“Ah; it was Captain Vaughan, then, who met Georgia over 
there?” 
“Er—no. 
London.” 
“Very nice for her to have made such pleasant friends in that 


He—that is, we—we both met—came across her in 


great city,” pronounced the Professor. ‘I remember asking Geor- 
gia before she went whether she knew anyone in London. Not a 
soul, she said. My wife gave her an introduction to some con- 
nections of ours who rent an apartment off the Brompton Road—” 
“Oh, yes,” I murmured. 
Brompton Road, of course—the station at which our never-for- 


gotten though unknown fellow-traveler had got off that day on — 


the Tube! ; 
“Did you,” pursued the Professor, “see much of each other in 
London?” 


“Well—not very much, actually,” I answered a trifle nervously. 
YHE’S a fine creature—Georgia—as you know,” continued 
the unsuspecting Professor. “My wife and I are exceed- 
ingly fond of her. A clever girl; her natural intelligence more 
than balancing what she learned in going through college... . . 
I believe, you know, that her father had rather a struggle 
to let her go through college. He’s a doctor, and was far from 
wealthy at the time. You know, Miss Vaughan, not all Americans 
are multi-millionaires—as I found a lot of people persist in be- 
lieving. over on your side. Very interesting, the legends of that 
sort you have about us, just as we have about ourselves.” 

“Oh. yes, quite a number,” I hastened to agree, fearing that 
the conversation would become general again. “But Professor, 
you were talking about Miss Parbell’s people.” Jim, I knew, was 
hanging on every syllable of this. “They live in Chicago, don’t 
they, and she’s on a paper—” 

Thank goodness I did know so much for certain. 

“She is returning to her post on the paper, I believe.” said 
ihe Professor. “She took up that work immediately after she'd 
passed her exams; she didn’t want to be dependent on her people, 
because of the others.” 

“Oh. I—I forgot if—if she has brothers and sisters.” 

“No sisters, but— Why, did Georgia not tell you about the 
brothers she’s so proud of?” 

“N-no. I don’t believe she did,’ I answered hypocritically— 
thinking how very unlikely it would have been that the sweet 
stranger should have entertained us with blegeagpiane of her 
brothers as we stooped 
and scrambled together 
for those scattered beads 
of hers. ‘Er—what are 
they?” 

“One is in his first year, 
studying medicine. A bril- 
liant lad, quite brilliant. 
The other, the elder, 
was an army aviator in 
the war, and has returned 
to finish his course at the 
University — quite a nice 
boy, too, though without 
the mentality of his 
brother. Curiously enough, 
Georgia seems secretly to 
prefer him!” 

“Surely she would be 
prouder of a flyer in the 
family than of just a doc- 
tor—” I began. 

The Professor laughed 
heartily. “That’s refresh- 
ing. I believe you mean 
it. 

“Why shouldn't I mean 
it, Professor?” 

“Well, what would your 
college tutors up at Gir- 
ton or wherever you went 
say to you if they heard 
vou put some achievement 
of mere mechanics and 
sport above powers of 
mind?” 
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“I don't know what they’d say at Girton or any of those 
places,” I told him. “I never went to any college. My brother 
had just gone up to Oxford, of course, when the war broke out. 
But it wouldn’t have been thought of for me.’ 

“Is that so? Curious. I should have thought— Do you not 
regret it? Or of course you're quite young—will you still com- 
plete your education later?” 

“Oh, no,” said I. “It isn’t worth while educating a woman 
like me.” 

The Professor, half-amused, half-deprecatory: “You should 
never admit such a thing. Besides, I am persuaded that it isn’t 
true, my dear Miss Vaughan. Why should you think you are not 
as well worth educating as is your brother? Never admit it. 
That is the American girl’s viewpoint, you know.” 

“Yes. I understand they’re different,’ I agreed. “We hear 
that the average American girl goes on to college as a matter of 
course, just as ours go to school. Your pregraduate college course 
is the same as our last term at the high school. So perhaps college 
hasn’t the deadly effect on your girls that it seems to on some 
of ours.” 

“My dear young lady, what effect can you mean?” 

“Well, the—the sort of harshness that fell on girls I met who’d 
been to Newnham or Lady Margaret and those places. Hair 
blowing all over their faces, and only caring for Hindu verse, and 
Bolshevik opera, and saying, ‘Oh, but you're quite unsound!’ to 
anyone's else opinions! They seem to take two or three years 
before they wear dainty shoes again or speak at all gently to 
people who weren't ‘up’ with them. Even then they seem to keep 
on some of that manner! And then they marry—or open blouse- 
shops in Sloane Street—or go on the stage—or type—things they 
could have done sooner without any Oxford or Cambridge! So 
why waste perhaps five whole years?” 

The Professor laughed. “But psychology? The cultivation of 
the mind? Reading?” (Continued on page 114) 











The youth named Bill * 

went oncalmly: “‘Yes, sin , 

Georgia’s gone off with 
my brother.” 


She Went Into the Movies 


By BURNS MANTLE 


“ AND who are 
you, little 
girl?” 

“Please, sir—I’m 
Tessie Cornsyrup of 
Farmington, Ver- 
mont.” 

“And what can we 
do for you?” 

“I want—that is 
my friends say—at 
least, I was told— 
and Mr. Jones said— 
I mean—is there any 
chance of my getting 
a chance in the 
movies?” 

“Why, yes, little 
girl. There’s always 
a chance. Wont you 
come into the studio, 
please? I remember 
when—stand over 
there in the light, 
please—I remember 
when—have you ever 
been on the stage? 
No? That’s good. 
se. Ves, take off 
your hat—that’s 
right. Now, don’t 
look at the camera— 
forget yourself. 

















That’s the idea. Now 
smile—that’s the 
idea. Your smile is 
really very good. Is 
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that a mole on your chin—oh, no, I see, it’s only a shadow. You 
have lovely teeth—I remember when Mary Pickford first— 
Now, imagine, if you can, that you have just lost your mother: 
you enter the house, the dog is howling before the bedroom door 
—that’s the door, there. You are startled. ‘That you, Tige?’ 
you inquire. He does not answer; you open the ,door—no, not 
yet—now, you open the door, and there, before you, her poor old 
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head. That’s right—you see your mother 
—that’ll do. When-can you sign your 
contract?” 

I don’t suppose there is a really pretty 
girl enumerated in the last census who does 
not believe that “getting into the movies” 
would be as easy as that, or who does not 
picture the experience as being as simple. 

It isn’t, of course. But how can we dis- 
courage them with the moving-picture 
magazines and the newspapers filled with 
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similarly reported adventures? And yet many of them should be discouraged, for 
the keenest of disappointments await them—both because of the thousands who 
are constantly making application and the fact that only a small percentage of 
those who try succeed in working their way out of the ranks of the “extras” and 
the unknowns. 

Frankly, I intended this should be a discouraging survey of the field—a paternal 
word of advice to the thousands of pretty young schoolgirls who will be much 
happier if they leave the movies alone. It was to be filled with the experiences of 
those who had tried and unhappily failed. But bless you, the failures are already 
forgotten by the keepers of the records, if they were ever heard of. You can see 
them by the hundreds wearily waiting their turns for an interview outside the stu- 
dios. But in the bright lexicon of their youth there is no such word as fail. They 
may have been making the rounds of the producers’ offices for months without the 
slightest word of encouragement, but they are just as firmly convinced that the 
day will come when, like Tessie Cornsyrup, some director will see them and call 
them for the camera-test that will convince him he has a “find.” 

Ask any of the men in the industry his experiences in engaging talent, and he 
will grow. enthusiastic in his report of how Bebe Daniels, after three fine oppor- 


Lila Lee 
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tunities as Vice in the pictured “Every- 
woman,” the king’s favorite in ‘Male 
and Female” and the lingerie-model in 
“Why Change Your Wife,” is now a 
star and likely to continue her some- 
what sensational rise. But he never 
heard of those others, equally. pretty 
and equally talented, who are struggling 
for a place in the poisonous rays of the 
Cooper-Hewitts. 

I heard a great deal of little Irene 
Rich, who, after three years of practical 
obscurity, had become Will Rogers’ 
leading woman, and of Héléne Chad- 
wick, whose single big success in “The 
Cup of Fury” had earned her a long- 
term contract at a huge salary. And of 
Jean Paige, whom all the Vitagraph 
office swears by as the prettiest and 
most lovable of future stars. And of 
Ann Forrest, who is reckoned with the } Sues! 
personalities who are to be sensationally suc- yf graph by 
cessful before her career is completed, after : = <S Bul 
her recent successes in “The Prince Chap” and . os i 
“Behold, My Wife.” Didn’t Betty Compson, by bp Marie Dunn 
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a single fine performance in “The 
Miracle Man,” so impress the 
profession that she is now at the 
head of her own producing com- 
pany? Didn’t Gloria Swanson, 
after starting as a bathing beauty, 
develop almost over- 
night as a star? 

So, after a time, I 
gave it up and fell in 
with the procession. 
Great are the movies 
and great are the oppor- 
tunities—of those who 
succeed. It is the 
pleasanter side of the 
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argument, anyway. 
Who wants to hear of 
failure? And it is a 
fact that ninety-eight 
per cent of those who 
have succeeded have 
done so on their merits. 
The bathing girls did 
not win their places as 
dramatic leading women 
on beauty alone. They 
worked, and worked hard. 
They overcame all man- 
ner of obstacles. They 
waited patiently for their 
opportunities, and then made 
the most of them. Usually 
they were girls gifted beyond 
their own belief in them- 
selves. 
Consider Lila Lee, for one. 
Taken out of vaudeville, in 
which she had acquired a 


wide popularity as the adorable Cuddles of “the Edwards “family 


of entertainers, she was elevated immediately to stardom in the 
pictures, and failed. But in place of giving up, she went bravely 
back to small parts, and is now well started toward the fame they 
had promised her she would win at a single bound. 

Nineteen twenty has been a good year for most of the promis- 
ing ingénues of the screen, from whose ranks the featured players 
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and stars of the future are to be recruited. Alice Lake 
two years ago a “slapstick comédienne,” has ge Me one 
of the most popular of the younger actresses, establish. 
ing her claims finally in “Shore Acres” and being 
given the principal réle in “The Misfit Wife” by 
Metro as a reward. Edith Roberts, who was alsy 
no more than a “cute girl” in comedies, «achieves 
co-stardom with Frank Mayo in “Lasci” ani 
stardom in “The Triflers.” Viola Dan 
despite the efforts of her producers to rp. 
tard her career by emphasizing her x. 
tractions as a “baby vampire,” has helj 
if she has not increased, her popularity 
Carmel Meyers, after a year in musica! 
comedy, is back with Universal deter. 
mined to establish her right to stard 
before another season passes 
Horton, whom Goldwy 


acterizes as “ninety-ej 
pounds of condens: 
shine,” has co: 

ward 
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success as Youth in “Everywoman.” Betty Ross Clark emerged 
with enough honors following her performance in “Romance” to 
be chosen as Roscoe Arbuckle’s support in “The Traveling Sales- 
man.” . And Martha Mansfield did well enough as Jack Barry- 
more’s leading woman in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” to be chosen 
to support Eugene O’Brien in Selznick’s “The Thug.” 

Of the better known stage stars, most is expected of Ina Claire, 
who is to duplicate, or try to duplicate, on the screen her pleas- 
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© Lake ~ screen well, or they lack even those shreds of talent that screen acting 
ME one _ : demands. And so they play around in pictures for a few weeks and 
tablish. ae then wander back to the old home town, still beautiful, but extreme- 
| being ae ly low in their minds. 

Ue” by qe ' Miss Wilson’s experience was different. She had been graduated 
AS alsy Ps Py rdith Roberts from the Alabama Normal school and was teaching school in Birming- 
hieved La ham when one of her friends submitted her photograph in a contest 
and ee, ; ‘S being conducted by Universal. She won the contest and went into 
Dana : c % : pictures. She was with Paralta for a time and then went to Famous 
to re. ‘. , Sle al Players to play opposite Bryant Washburn, Robert Warwick and, later, 
ler at. ‘ Wallace Reid. And when she went back to Birmingham recently, 
S held ' WE sg. she was the heroine of the hour. 

arity, — Gertrude Olmstead, of La Salle, Illinois, is another beauty-contest 
nusica| be . f ; winner. In Chicago the grand lodge of Elks was trying to determine 
deter. . ; E > just who was the prettiest girl in the State, and after the usual proc- 


ess of eliminating by ‘photograph, the judges called fifteen of the 
young women together. Of the fifteen Miss Olmstead was finally 
given the prize, and a day or so later along came the usual offer 

to go into pictures. Universal was again the bidder, and 
Gertrude Olmstead accepted, with the stipulation that 

she would not have to leave school before she had been 

graduated in June. She was then to have her trial 

before the camera. If successful she will be 

given a contract, and if not, she will be paid 


ing stage performance in Metro’s “Polly 
With a Past.” And so it goes. 

Among the newer claimants Lois Wil- 
son happens to be one who was chosen 
in a beauty contest and actually “made 
good,’ as they have it in the profession. 
Most beauty-prize winners, when they at- 
tempt to capitalize their beauty in the 
movies, get as far as the studio and no 
farther. Either they are possessed of 
an assortment of features that do not 
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a salary and have the expenses of 
her California trip defrayed. 
Mary Louise Beaton is one of the 
. a newcomers to be reckoned with. 
a Mary Louise hails from Philadelphia, 
where she fully expected to decorate society for the next few years. But 
the movies beckoned, and her friends were sufficiently impressed with 
her beauty and her latent dramatic talent to encourage her. So she drifted 
out to Los Angeles, and the minute the Metro directors clapped eyes on 
her, she was given a camera test. She played two small parts in “Cheat- 
ing Cheaters,” with May Allison, and “Shore Acres,” with Alice Lake; and 
just the other day they told her she had been chosen for the role of the 
heroine in an Americanization picture to be called “Strangers, Beware!” 
Ask any of the Metro folk, and they will tell you she will likely be a 
star within the next two years, if not before. 
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Alice Beatrice Calhoun of Cleveland, Ohio, is a 
Vitagraph entry, and she too has made rapid progress 
these last few months. She played one or two small 
parts and then flashed to the front in “Human Col- 
lateral” and was immediately chosen for more im- 
portant réles. The last I heard of her she had been 
given the second leading réle in the new Harry Morey 
serial, “The Sea Rider,” and now nothing short of 
stardom will satisfy her. Miss Calhoun was also a 
society girl before she went in for a cinema 
career. She doesn’t talk much about her family 
connections, but admits that her mother traces 
her line as far back as Oliver Cromwell, and 
that her father is proud of John C. Calhoun as 
his most distinguished ancestor. “It takes time 
and experience to reach perfection,” this young 
woman agrees—but she is only seventeen, and 
determined. 

Little Marie Dunn, whose 1920 successes 
lifted her to the position of leading woman in 
“A Double Dyed Deceiver,” with Jack Pick- 
ford, was in vaudeville when the movie bug 
hit her. She was a dancer, and she kept 
on dancing until she got as far as Los 
Angeles. Then she turned in her two- 
weeks notice and began to haunt the 
Hollywood studios. For a time she did 


Jean Paige 


no better than extra parts at the usual 
five dollars a day, but soon she be- 
gan to climb, and when “Danger- 
ous Days” was produced, the 
Goldwyn directors began to take 
notice of her. Then she moved 
into Booth Tarkington’s “Edgar” 
comedies, and now she is num- 
bered with the promising possi- 
bilities. She has a wonderful 
ambition, too. She wants to 
own her own home and at least 
three sewing machines. She 
just loves to make all her own 
clothes—and always will, no mat- 
ter how rich she may become. 
(Matrimonial weeklies please copy.) 
Like all her pretty sisters of the 
screen, it was Mabel Julienne (g,mo) 
Scott’s face that was counted upon Mevers 
as her fortune by the Famous ile 


Players’ directors who first selected her f{: r smal 
parts in their productions. But she knew she 
could act. And when she was given a chance jp 
“The Sea Wolf,” she proved it, although <he was 
forced to wear old clothes, be saved from the 
angry ocean, and give numerous imitations of g 
bunch of discouraged seaweed. Her contidence 
in her dramatic ability was born of the fact that 
before she took to the screen, she had 
played in stock companies and in \aude. 
ville, both in her home town of \linne. 
apolis and on the road. 

It is rather dangerous for fathers and 
mothers with beautiful young dauzhters 
to choose California for a vacati: trip 
The screen will get them (the laugh. 
ters) sure, if they don’t watc) out. 
The Terrys of Illinois, offer an ex.mple 
When eighteen-year-old Alice Terry had 

studied particularly hard through her 

last year in high school, they decided 

a trip to the coast would do her 4 

world of good. It did. She made 
directly for a picture studio. and 
while she was just sorta looking 
around, a certain director in search 
of just her type asked her if she 
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wouldn’t like to have her picture 
taken. She would—and two or 
three months later she was playing 
an artist’s model in “Hearts Are 
Trumps,” one of the principal réles. 
Could they get Alice to go on with 
her studies after that? Indeed they 
could not. 
The young woman who was chosen 
to play opposite Thomas Meighan in 
Photograph ‘Conrad in Search of His Youth” 1s 
by Freulech Margaret Loomis, and Miss Margaret 1s 
one of very few young women who left 
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pictures after being once started in them, 
to try for a stage career. She was with 
Havakawa in “The Bottle Imp.” Ruth 
St. Denis saw her and knew instinctively 
that she was a natural dancer. Miss St. 
Denis offered her a position in her vaude- 
ville company, and Miss Loomis took it. 
So well did she do as a St. Denis pupil 
that she became that young woman’s 
assistant in teaching. But the pictures 
called her back, and after she had played 
Modesty in “Everywoman,” the lure of 
the stage was temporarily killed. She 
has been a Bryant Washburn leading 
woman since then, and never expects to 
play less than leading roles hereafter. 

There are other youngsters they are 
talking about in the studios these days 
because of the rapid progress they have 
made during the last year. Among them 
Marguerite de la Motte, who really in- 
tended to become a classic dancer when 
she was one of Pavlowa’s most promising 
pupils, but who found herself playing 
Jeading réles with Henry B. Warner and 
just couldn't bear to give up the screen 
after that. The other day Universal Tom 
Terriss selected Miss Marguerite for the 
Jeading rédle in Gouverneur Morris’ 
“Trumpet Island.” 

Goldwyn directors are proud of 
Priscilla Bonner of Washington, D. C., 
who helped Owen Moore a lot with “The 
Great Accident,” and Molly Malone, of 
Denver, who is to have a good part in 
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“Empire Builders.” And the Fam- 
ous Players crew is sure that much 
can reasonably be predicted for Ora 
Carew, who, like Betty Compson, 
Bebe Daniels, Alice Lake and Gloria 
Swanson before her, started in com- 
edies as a Mack Sennett bathing- 
girl. Proof that her dramatic foun- 
dations are absolutely all right! 
Some we have missed. Several we 
have counted may not be heard of 
again, for all their success this year, 
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Some have married, renouncing the 
screen forever—and even then they 
may come back. It has been done. 
We hate to wish their lucky-dog hus- 
bands any hard luck, but we wish they 
would come back—every last one of 
them. 

But for every one who has dropped 
out there will be several new stars. In 
a nation noted for its pretty girls, as 
America is, Filmdom need not long 
mourn the loss of any of its special 
carlings. 

For the future Mary Pickfords and 
Constance Talmadges are even now 
dreaming of love scenes with their also- 
future Douglas Fairbankses and William 
S. Harts, as they click their typewriters 
cr pore over their schoolbooks. We 
wish them luck and hope that they may 
never look back on their dreams with 
bitterness, but always with happy mem- 
cries cf high hopes now highly ful- 
filled. 


Clara Horton. 


And some who will one day 
be famous are just as uncon- 
scious of the fact that their 
names are to be blazoned on 
the shield of the celluloid 
drama. They may be picked 
up today by some discerning 
director and carried breathless- 
ly into stardom tomorrow. We 
hope they may be as unspoiled 
as the ones who have to climb 
the ladder step by step until 
the time when their lovely 
faces flashed on the screen in 
a close-up will bring a gasp of 
delight from an _ expectant 
audience. 

We wish them well, every 
one—the  stars-that-are and 
the stars-to-be—America’s 
sweethearts! 

(Next month Mr. Mantle 
will write of the new theatrical 
season and the women who will 
make it brilliant.) 
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She Makes Beauty Pay 


Story of a woman who in ten years has developed from the 
universal feminine longing for beauty a most profitable business. 


By 


HEN I look back at the very beginning of my business 

career and realize the meager equipment with which I 
started out, I am filled with a great astonishment that achieve- 
ment has proved possible, and with a humble realization that 
life and the world have been very kind. 

I did not choose business as a career; business chose me. I 
was one of ten children, and even in those days when the high 
cost of living had not reached its present proportions it took con- 
siderable stretching of the family income to provide ten children 
with their necessities. We were fed, and clothed after a fashion; 
but after all, isn’t it the cake of life which makes it enjoyable? 
And I have always been a person who “wants what she wants 
when she wants it,” as the old song says. But I am very glad of 
that, for in that fact lies the nucleus of my career, since im- 
mediately after wanting anything the next step with me is to 
set out to obtain it. 

Back in Clinton, Iowa, when I first began to want shoes like 
little Mary Jane Somebody or Other, whose father had two cHfil- 
dren instead of ten, I realized dimly that the job of providing 
those shoes would eventually devolve upon me if I were to have 
them. 

So as I grew older there remained only to study out the question 
of ways and means. Chance had given me a course of study in 
chemistry at the University of Buffalo, and as that seemed my one 
and only asset, I turned to chemistry. Chemistry, however, pre- 
sents a large field mostly pervaded by unimaginable odors. Per- 
sonally, I profoundly desire that all odors that come to me be 
pleasant ones. Besides, I was a woman. That fact must be made 
an advantage instead of a disadvantage. Therefore I must find 
a field where my knowledge of chemistry and my qualities as a 
woman would work together and not against each other. 

About this time I bought a jar of cold cream, and upon open- 
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ing it found it rancid. “I could make a better cold cream than 
that myself!” I thought resentfully. “There ought to be a way 
of making it so it would keep fresh forever.” 

And immediately the thought came to me: “Why not? I’m a 
woman. I ought to know what women desire in the way oi 
beauty helps. And there is my knowledge of chemistry!” I had 
found my field. 

I had on hand at this time about one, hundred and fifty dollars 
With this amount of capital, my knowledge of chemistry, and an 
overpowering amount of optimism, I went to Chicago, started my 
business, which today does a considerable volume of both foreign 
and domestic sales. 

Over that first year or so I draw a veil. The history of all 
small businesses struggling for a chance to live is much the same 
—the same discouragements, the same small rays of hope, the 
ever-present temptation to quit and take a job guaranteeing three 
meals a day, and the ever-present knowledge that to do so would 
spell failure. 

I had no money for an advertising campaign. My workshop 
was no larger than the safe where I now keep the semi-precious 
oils and perfumes I use in quantity. I tramped the city to sell 
what I could of my product, to get enough money to struggle on 
a little longer. 

I determined to try and get my goods introduced into one of 
the large department stores, believing this would be the entering 
wedge to success. With this end in view I labored day and night 
to acquire what I considered an adequate supply on hand to take 
care of the demand I hoped to create. When this was done, I 
dressed in my shabby best and took my case of samples and went 
down to interview a buyer in one of the State Street stores, 
leaving on my shelves exactly three. dozen of each preparation. 

I don’t mind admitting that my knees (Continued on page 107) 





The Doings of Doris 


ORIS and Sheldon Wentworth had grown bored with each 
other and with Sheldon’s money and with the empty round 


of mere social activities. 


The death of Doris’ father, who had 


kept a store in a small country town, brought her back to her 


mother and the old friends of her birthplace. 


And a sudden 


impulse moved her to stay on and rehabilitate the run-down store 


so that her mother might continue independent. 


But Sheldon 


found no part in her new life, and after trying to endure the 
small-town existence left, after a quarrel with Doris, for New York. 
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opener had been gone for nearly a week; and Doris was 
plunged body and soul into her work at the store. Easter 
was less than a month away now. On Monday morning Doris 
reached the store before either Mr. Crane or William. The 
village was half asleep; the atmosphere of Sunday still hung over 
it. An occasional wagon creaked up the street—farmers going 
toward the beach to get loads of seaweed that the early spring 
storms had piled on the beach, carts driven by sleepy-eyed boys 
toward the gravel pits. 

Doris unlocked the store door and flung open the windows. 
[he harbor at the end of Main Street lay quiet and blue in the 
early sunshine; beyond 
the breakwater a four- 


architect’s fee for the office—now there, don’t interrupt. I know 
you loved doing it, but that has nothing to do with it at all. I 
think that business in Harding’s store is going to boom. I think 
there’ll be enough returns to support us three and my mother in 
the style to which we should have been accustomed.” 

William laughed loudly, and Doris paused for breath. 

“T wish there were better facilities for advertising, because 
I want everyone around Foxborough to know about the opening 
we're going to have the Monday before Easter. I wish we could 
open with the new stock two weeks before, but I’m afraid we 
can’t. As it is, we’ve all got to work like Trojans. Are you 

game?” 
“You can’t work me 





masted lumber-boat swam 
serenely over the waves. 

Doris looked about the 
store; the old stock was 
practically gone; the new- 
ly painted shelves were 
glaringly empty. 

“Morning, Mis’ Went- 
worth.” Mr. Crane and 
William came in_ to- 
gether. 

“Good morning,” Doris 
said. “Before we do a 
thing, I want to talk to 
you two.” They drew up 
chairs beside her desk, 
and she leaned back, her 
hands clasped behind her 
head. “I’ve been doing a 
lot of thinking—all day 
yesterday,” she began. 
“We three are going to 
give Foxborough the sur- 
prise of its life. I want 
William to take com- 
plete charge of the grocery 
end of the  store—if 
there’s any difficulty and 
I am not here, Mr. Crane 
will give you advice. 
Shall you like that?” 

“Oh, Mis’ Wentworth! 
Gee!” William whistled 
delightedly. 

“I'm going to raise 
your salary to ten dollars 
a week,” Doris said, her 
eyes dancing at William’s 








too hard,” Mr. Crane 
said. “I’ve been working 
for your father most 
thirty years an’ I guess 
I’m as interested in this 
store as in anything.” 

“T can do lots more 
work than I’m _ doing, 
Mis’ Wentworth,” William 
said eagerly. 

Doris laughed. ‘Well, 
the painters and car- 
penters will be out of the 
way in a couple of days. 
I’m going to paint the 
store-room myself, and 
Bill Dawson is going to 
help me on the carpenter- 
ing.” 

“Fil help:” 
said. 

“You'll be needed in 
the grocery-store,” said 
Doris. “It would be 
easier for us all if I 
closed the store complete- 
ly until the Monday be- 
fore Easter, but I think 
it’s bad business. I want 
them to feel that it’s 
Harding’s store—not that 
I closed it and reopened 
The next morning she boarded it. It’s still Father’s 
the New York train with her store.” ’ 
bags bulged with circulars, notes “That's 

and suggestions. Crane said. ey 
“I’m going up to New 
York tomorrow and do 


William 


right,” Mr. 








joy. “As fast as you in- 
crease the sales in your 
department, your salary is going up. And I want you to increase 
sales. You’re to remember everything that people ask for that 
we don’t carry. You're to try to think of schemes to let people 
know what we do carry. 

“Mr. Crane is to have charge of the rest of the store—hard- 
ware and dry goods. I can’t give you more pay yet, Mr. Crane, 
although you certainly deserve it. Of course you will get your 


some buying. The man 
from Worth’s comes to- 
day, doesn’t he, Mr. Crane? His letter said today, didn’t it?” 

“The two-fifteen,” Mr. Crane answered. 

Throughout the day people drifted into the store and talked 
with Doris. “I have half a mind to serve afternoon tea,” she 
said. But Foxborough was shy, shy even of Dorry Harding, now 
that she had become Mrs. Sheldon Wentworth. “I’ve got to do 
things gradually,” she thought. 
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At two-thirty Mr. Cooper, of Worth’s, bustled into the store. 
He was a blond, pink-skinned salesman, with a live-wire manner. 
Doris rose to greet him. 

“I’m Mr. Harding’s daughter,” she said. 
of the store.” 

Codper looked at the pretty young woman in a middy-bleuse 
and skirt, seated at the desk where gray-haired Arthur Harding 
had sat. He grinned. 

“Well, sister,” he said, “you look able to tackle it. 
kinda slim and young, but—” : 

“You brought down the new catalogue?” 
quickly. “Wont you sit down here?” 

Cooper sat down. ‘Ever done any business before?” he ‘asked. 
“It’s pretty hard work, you know. A store oughta have a man 
at the head. You oughta get married.” 

“Thank you,” said Doris stiffly. “My name is Mrs. Wentworth. 
May I see the catalogue?” 

Cooper grinned. “Put my, foot in it that time, didn’t I, girlie? 
Mighta known that anyone as pretty as you—” 

Doris drew her chair to her desk noisily. “Mr. Cooper, you 
came down here to sell china, didn’t you? Or is this a purely 
social call? I am very busy.” 

Cooper looked at her and flushed. “No offense, Mrs. Went- 
worth,” he said. He opened his case and took out the catalogues, 
handed them to her. “Now then, Mrs. Wentworth, these egg-cups 
are something new. And cheap? Thirty a dozen; you can sell 
‘em two for a quarter.” 

“No, I don’t want any of those,” Doris said, turning the pages 
of the leaflet. 

“Oh, come now, sister. Those egg-cups are the classiest little 
sellers you ever saw. People just fight to get ‘em. And just 
before Easter—boy!” : 

“IT know, Mr. Cooper,” Doris said. 
These bowls—” 

“Mrs. Wentworth, you’re missing a sure-fire sale when you 
don’t buy three or four dozen of those cups. And only thirty a 
dozen. Think of it—Easter coming—” 

Doris sighed. “I haven't had much experience with salesmen, 


“T have taken charge 


You're 


Doris interrupted 


“But I don’t like them. 


Mr. Cooper,” she said, “and perhaps you will find your usual 


sales-methods wasted on me. I know exactly what I want and 
exactly what I do not want. I think those egg-cups are hideous 
in shape and design, and I don’t want them. They may be ‘classy 
little sellers’ as you say—I do not doubt it, Mr. Cooper. But I 
wouldn’t have them in my store. Now, these bowls are very 
nice—they’re pottery?” 

Mr. Cooper was crestfallen, but he leaned over her shoulder. 
“Crockery, yes. Now, those bowls, Mrs. Wentworth—” 

“With blue and green bands, aren’t they?” 

“Yes. Those bowls—why, I just left a large order for them 
with—” 

“Excuse me for interrupting. 
colors?” 

“In red and yellow. I just—” 

“This figure is wholesale, isn’t it? Yes. Then I'd like four 
dozen of these.” Doris made a note on a pad of paper, and 
turned the page of the catalogue. 


Do they come in any other 


OOPER left with a fair-sized order, quite convinced of the 
quality of his salesmanship. 

“People are certainly talking about this store,” Mr. Crane said, 
after Cooper had left. “I just went down to the post office and 
everyone is gabbing about it. They think you look like your 
father, Mis’ Wentworth.” 

“Really?” Doris said. “I’m glad.” 

The store was the center of interest in Foxborough; curious 
eyes peered in through the windows, and men and women came in 
for small purchases and looked around curiously. Doris was 
elated. 

“T don’t believe Foxborough has been so interested in anything 
since the war,” she said ecstatically. 

The next morning, she boarded the New York train with her 
bag bulged with circulars, notes, and suggestions. In New York, 
she hurried from one wholesale house to another, giving her orders, 
asking salesmen to call regularly at her store. She had a hurried 
lunch in a cheap restaurant, and took the elevated to Chinatown. 

For the first time, she did not feel conspicuous as she walked 
across Chatham Square. She was not a rich woman “seeing China- 
town;” her brown suit and hat in no way differentiated her from 
the hurrying crowds. She was swallowed in the mass of shop- 
girls, stenographers, business women of all sorts. If occasionally 
men and women turned to look at her, it was because Foxborough 





and work had deepened the color in her cheeks, had given 
buoyancy to her walk. 

She wandered through the little triangle of Chinatown fru 
one shop to another until she decided upon the store with 
best assorted stock. The manager was an American; he t: 
Doris into his office when she explained her business. 

There was the atmosphere of the Orient in the store; a curicus 
foreign smell as though incense were burning somewhere. Deri: 
liked the brilliance of the china and silks against the carved bl: 
wood-work. She was excited and happy. 

She gave the manager the necessary references and explanati: 
and followed him about between the counters. 

“I’m going to give you an order right away,” she explained. 
wish you’d look up the references and send the stuff’ down as 
soon as possible. In a couple of weeks at the latest.” 

She worked quickly, rejecting things and choosing them unhc-i- 
tatingly. 

“There’s a lady who has a shop on the Avenue who buys these 
plain tea-trays and gilds them,” he said, and Doris rewarded him 
with her most charming smile. Davis, the manager of the sho), 
was the most helpful person Doris had found. After five minute's 
conversation with him, she dropped the manner she had come to 
wield against salesmen, and before she left she had told him the 
entire story of the Foxborough store. 


HEN she reached Foxborough, William and Mr. Crane 
were waiting, eager to hear what orders she had given. 

‘Say, Mis’ Wentworth, maybe we’ll be able to do some adver- 
tising in a Foxborough paper, after all,” William said. 

“What do you mean?” Doris asked. 

“They're starting a paper,” ‘William and Mr. Crane said to- 
gether. ‘The Foxborough Herald,” William went on. “A weekly. 
The news just came out today. Can’t find out who's backing it 
They’ve bought the building where Mr. Emmett used to have th 
plumber’s store for their office.” 

“Well!” said Doris. She was a little jealous of the new interest 
that had come to Foxborough. 

As she walked slowly along Main Street toward her house, sh: 
met Bill Dawson. 

“Well, your nose is more or less out of joint, isn’t it, Dorry?’ 
he greeted her. 

“You mean the newspaper?” 

“Yes. The whole town is up in the air over it. 
Foxborough.” 

“I like it,” 
small.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” Bill said. “But I wouldn't_live here for 
the world. There are too many things I’m interestéd-in that Fox- 
borough has never heard of.” 

Doris looked at Bill curiously. There was something gentle in 
the manner of this big man towards her; she liked to be with him. 
“Come along home to dinner with me, Bill,” she said. “I want 
to hear about the things you're interested in. We haven't had a 
real talk—at least I've talked and talked. But I don’t know what 
you're doing. You needn’t be afraid that I'll bore you with an- 
other tragic monologue.” 

“Dorry!” he said. “I'd like to come—we'll step in and tell 
Mother.” 

Doris stopped with him at the old house and they went together 
into the kitchen. Mrs. Dawson was filling an iron kettle from the 
polished copper pump at the sink. She kissed Doris affection- 
ately. 

“Tt’s good to see you, Doris,” she said. ‘“Bill’s been telling me 
how fine you were looking. Sit down for a minute.” 

Doris sat down on one of the kitchen chairs. 

“My, it doesn’t seem more’n a minute ago that you and Bill 
were chasing around here getting doughnuts from the brown 
crock!” She smiled tenderly. “I s’pose it seems longer to you. 
Time flies so when you’re my age.” 

“Your age, Azalea!” Bill said reprovingly. “You talk as though 
you thought you were a grown person!” 

Mrs. Dawson smiled. “Isn’t he terrible?” she asked Doris look- 
ing at him with indulgent eyes. ‘“Why he calls me Azalea is 
more’n I can tell. It’s my middle name, you know, and I’ve 
always been so ashamed of it. Emma Azalea Curtis, my name 
was—I don’t know what took my mother to call me that. And 
Bill always writes to me ‘Dear Azalea’. I’m so mortified when I 
show his letters to people.” 

“Now, Azalea, you don’t mean to say you let people read 
my letters!” Bill said. 

Mrs. Dawson nodded her head meekly. 


Funny place 


Doris .said. “I like it because it’s funny and 


“They’re such nice 
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All through the day Foxborough poured into the store. 


















letters,” she said. “He writes me every week,” she told Doris. 
“Even when he’s off traveling. He asks about you quite often— 
if you're happy and all. Bill’s very fond of you, Doris.” 

“And I’m fond of him,” Doris said. 

“He was saying only yesterday,’ Mrs. Dawson began. 

“Oh, now, Azalea,” Bill interrupted, “Doris isn’t interested in 
what I was saying.” 

“Don’t know why she shouldn’t be!” Mrs. Dawson said in- 
dignantly. ‘Remember, Doris, when you and Bill were boy and 
girl how you used to sit on the old sofa in the parlor and talk 
for hours? I used to say there never were such children for 
talking. Seemed as if the whole world rested on your shoulders.” 

“We used to have good times,” said Doris. 


“And then you got married,” Mrs. Dawson went on. “Fox- 
borough wasn’t big enough to hold Bill after that.” 
“What a girl you are for chattering, Azalea!” Bill said. “Come 


along, Dorry, or we'll be late for dinner.” 

They went out. “Your mother is such a dear,” Doris said. 

“She’s the one thing that holds me to Foxborough now,” said 
Bill. “The one thing that holds me anywhere, I guess. You 
know she’s the only person I’ve ever cared about, except you, 
Dorry.” 

Doris flushed. “Dear Bill!” she said. 

They were silent as they turned into Thrush Street and walked 
toward the house. “Oh, I love every inch of this road!’ Doris 
said. “I always think of Foxborough as home, I guess.” 

“You ought to live here,” said Bill. Doris laughed, and Bill 
grew serious. “Really, Dorry. You belong here. You don’t 
belong in New York. Neither does Sheldon.” 

Doris frowned. 

“You’re both small town people,” Bill went on. “I’m not. I 
might have been if I’d married as a kid and lived here—I don’t 
know. I like the city—I hate the restrictions of a small town. 
But you and Sheldon aren’t interested in the city; there’s nothing 
that you find there you can’t find here, if you look for it.” 

“Broadway?” Doris asked. ‘Restaurants? Theaters?” 

“You don’t want Broadway—restaurants—theaters—half as 
much as you want—fields, a barn, a garden,” said Bill. “And you 
can always go to New York for a week at a hotel. It isn’t as 
if Sheldon was a poor man.” 

“Sheldon’s out of it, Bill,” Doris said quietly. 

“Rot,” said Bill, briefly. “If I thought he was—But you two 
do belong here—here with some work that keeps you here. More 
than the store. You’re too good for that, Dorry—there’s too 
much else you can do.” 

After dinner Mrs. Harding put on her hat and coat. “I’m going 
out, children,” she explained. “Our bridge club meets tonight. 
I'll probably be back before you leave, Bill.” 


al 


“It’s almost cold enough to have a fire,” Doris said. 
is quite a breeze from the harbor.” 

Bill made a fire in the fire-place, and they drew up the two 
winged chairs. “Don’t light up,” he said. “I like this room with 
just the fire-light—the back of it disappears into shadows and it 
looks enormous.” 

“It’s a lovely room,” said Doris. 
house, fix it up.” 

“You ought to,” Bill said. 

They sat quietly, and Bill watched Doris’ face in the fire-light 
“Tell me what you're doing,” she said. 

Bill ieaned back in his chair. “I was a carpenter when I leit 
Foxborough,’ he said, in his clear voice. Doris did not know 
that it was speaking in public which had changed it, made it 
fiexible, more sensitive than ever to his mood. “I kept on with 
my work in the city. I was always well enough off, well enough 
treated. But I got interested in the other working people around 
me—people in my boarding-houses, men in saloons, men who 
worked with different trades on the same houses with me. You 
don’t know anything about labor, Dorry. You probably aren't 
interested. It’s the thing that means more in my life than any- 
thing else.” 

“Then I am interested,” Doris said. 

“T’m an organizer,” said Bill. 

“What’s that?” Doris asked. “I don’t know anything about 
people who work with their hands—or much of anything about 
what they call organized labor. I wish you'd explain it all to me 
—why people strike and what they do and everything. After 
you've listened to my story, I guess I can listen to the wrongs of 
the working classes.” 

Bill smiled. “Well, Dorry, the ‘wrongs of the working classes’ 
as you call it, is a lot more important and more real and more 
tragic than anything that ever happened to you or me. Here 
goes, then.” 

When Mrs. Harding came back, Bill was still talking, and she 
sat beside Doris and listened. 

“He’s a nice boy,” she said, after Bill had gone home. 
wonder his mother is proud of him.” 

“Nor I,” Doris said. “Doesn’t—doesn’t he make you feel— 
unimportant?” 

Mrs. Harding laughed. “A very good thing for both of us, I 
imagine,” she said. Doris thought about her mother’s remark 
when she cried herself to sleep that night. 

The Easter sale drew nearer and nearer. The posters returned 
from the printer’s; the advertisements—among them one to the 
New Foxborough Herald—were mailed. The new stock arrived 
with every train; Doris finished painting the storeroom, and Bill 
did his promised carpentery. Mrs. Harding and Doris sewed every 
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evening; two girls from the town sat in the conservatory and 
helped with the sewing. Foxborough awaited the opening im- 
patiently. Finally the Saturday before the Monday sale arrived. 

The store was closed for the afternoon; William and Mr. Crane, 
Bill and Doris ate a hurried luncheon in the store and started 
work. The new materials were piled on the green shelves; the 
green and yellow tables were covered with china. The flat green 
tape, the yellow wrapping-paper that were to cover packages 
were placed on the shining counters. At the end of the store new 
packayes of groceries took their places on the shelves; a shining 
cabinet was moved between the windows and filled with preserves 
in gleaming jars. 

“Tomorrow afternoon we must get flowers,” Doris said. “I 
want loads of them in the store.” 

She and Bill went up into the store-room; below, Mr. Crane 
and William heard poundings and hammerings as curtains were 
put up. furniture moved into place. Until late Saturday night 
they worked, and returned, the four of them, on Sunday morning. 
They had luncheon together at the Harding house—Mr. and Mrs. 
Crane, Bill and his mother, William and Doris and Mrs. Harding. 
Afterwards they went together to the store. 

Mrs. Crane and Mrs. Dawson had not seen the store since its 
rebirth; Mrs. Harding had not been there for several days. 
William presided delightedly over the grocery end; Mr. Crane 
unrolled bolts of cloth proudly. And then they went upstairs 
together. 

“The kitchen first!” Doris said. They paused at the door for a 
moment before they crowded in. Bill had covered the floor with 
gay oilcloth; Doris’s ruffled gingham curtains framed the windows. 
The sink, borrowed from the town plumber, wore a ruffled petti- 
coat of gingham; an old stove from the Harding attic was covered 
with stew pans and frying pans. 

“Look at that ruffle around the sink!” Mrs. Crane said. She 
turned formally to her husband. “Mr. Crane, I always wondered 
what made my kitchen look so bare. Only I think I'll have a 
black-and-white gingham.” 

“Mrs. Crane, let me show you our ginghams when we go be- 
low,’ Mr. Crane offered gallantly. 

The calendar on the wall proclaimed Easter Sunday, and the 
table with its yellow cloth was set for breakfast. 

“Oh, look at the Easter china!” said Mrs. Dawson ecstatically. 
“Bill!” She lifted a pottery egg-cup, painted with chickens. ‘Oh, 
Bill!” 

“Azalea, would you like some?” Bill asked. 

Mrs. Dawson looked at him reprovingly. “Azalea!” she said. 

“My lilies are just coming out,” Doris said. “Isn’t this green 
bow! dear?” 


on and Mrs. Crane went home chattering; William followed 
them. 

“How pleased your father would be!” Mrs. Dawson said. 

Mrs. Harding nodded and there were tears in her happy eyes. 
“You do think there’ll be enough business to justify the expense, 
Dorry?” she asked. 

“I hope so. There hasn’t been so much expense, really Mother. 
The store had to be painted—and it might as well be yellow and 
green as brown. Bill and I fixed these little rooms, and you did 
most of the sewing. The office was an extravagance, but I’m 
hoping the Spruce Street automobile trade will make up for that. 
Come and see my display window there.” 

They went downstairs and out into the cool air. The window 
had been curtained with yellow silk. “It’s like sunshine,” Doris 
explained. Between two green vases of lilies sat a gilded Chinese 
tray covered with pale yellow and green tea-china. 

“Oh, Doris, it’s lovely!” Mrs. Dawson said. 

“Azalea, I’m going to take you home,” said Bill. “I’m not a 
millionaire, and I can see by the light in your eyes that you 
want everything you see.” 

“Isn’t he terrible?” Mrs. Dawson whispered delightedly to 
Doris, and followed him meekly down the road. 

“Oh, Dorry, I hope it’s a big success,” Mrs. Harding said, as 
Doris locked the door. 

“T hope so, too, Mother. But we’ve got to remember that even 
if people don’t buy a lot the first day, there are other days com- 
ing. Eventually we’re going to make good, I think.” 

After dinner, Bill Dawson came up to the house. 

“I’m not going to let your daughter worry,” he said to Mrs. 
Harding. “And I know she will if she’s left alone. I’m going 
to take her over to Deep Harbor in an automobile.” 

“That’s a good idea,” Mrs. Harding said. “I’m going to bed 
early—I’m perfectly exhausted.” 

“Bill, you shouldn’t have gone to this expense,” Doris said, as 
she stepped beside him into the automobile from the town garage. 

“Nonsense,” said Bill. 

They motored quietly through New England country; past little 
farms enclosed by rambling stone walls. 

“You know I love the way we New Englanders take our own 
and build a wall around it,’ Doris said. “Every house has a 
fence around its yard, no matter how tiny it is.” 

“Vou do like New England,” said Bill. “I don’t like that. It’s 
so—selfish and un-communistic.” 

“Yes,” Doris agreed. “But I can’t help liking it. They’re poor, 
but what’s their own’s their own. And they want their little fence.” 

“Why don’t you do some fence-building( Continued on page r12) 





“IT want to see the 
nursery,” said Mrs. Harding, 
and they followed her into 
the next room. 

“Bill, I wish you were a 
baby all over again,” Mrs. 
Dawson said. 

“Mr. Crane, do you see 
the pink braid on those cur- 
tains?” Mrs. Crane asked. 

“IT made those curtains,” 
said Mrs. Harding. 

“You ought to go into the 
decorating business,”  an- 
nounced Mrs. Dawson. 

“Of course we’ve never 
before kept babies’ things,” 
Doris explained. “But there 
are so many babies in Fox- 
borough, and I think their 
mothers ought to have sweet 
things for them. They’re 
all awfully cheap. We can 
take orders for these bassi- 
nets and these adorable 
blankets. I haven’t any in 
stock for fear they won’t sell. 
These are just samples—and 
if they don’t sell—I can give 
them away.” Doris patted 
the tiny blankets tenderly. 











“They’re so dear,” she ex- 


“ Azalea, 1’m going to take you home,” said Bill. “‘I’m not a millionaire 
and J can see by the light in your eyes that you want everything you see.”” 


Plained to Bill, who was 
watching her, smiling. 





A Practical Idealist 


Something about Martha Walter, one 
of America’s most distinguished artists. 


By 


*WEOPLE are too civilized,’ said Martha Walter, her eyes 
gleaming. “You have to go to the uncivilized edges of our 
country to find anything like real type.” And she settled back 
with an air of finality that was as direct and as honest as the 
pictures that have made her famous. 
That is just it. Martha Walter’s painting is an honest expres- 
sion of an_ honest opin- 
ion. Her fearless attitude 


HENRIETTE WEBER 


had to go to the thin fringe of our so-called civilization—ag 
though civilization anywhere is more than a veil! 

In trying to find examples of this universal character, in other 
words the unspoiled type of human having the simple outlines of 
a naive strength not yet modified by our complex urban existence, 
Miss Walter has gone into Mexico and the edge of lower Cali- 


fornia. In that sunny environ. 
ment she has found many 





toward life is what puts the 
backbone into her work and 
makes it come through as 
strong as that of a man, but 
tempered with the gentleness 
of a sympathetic woman. And 
please make a mental note of 
that word sympathetic. It 
belongs there. You might as- 
sume, especially if you are a 
woman and reading this, that 
its place in that statement is 
quite superfluous. 

“Of course, all women are 
gentle.” Of course they are 
not! They may think they 
are. They will tell you in- 
dividually that they are many 
things: very broad, very char- 
itable, very generous, very— 
well, “sympathetic.”. But 
scratch them a bit, and you 
discover an astounding little- 
ness even sometimes coupled 
with a brilliant intelligence. 
So you find the “purr, purr” 
is there after all. The gentle- 
ness of the truly sympathetic 
woman, please remember, is a 
different thing from the kindli- 
ness that has “purr, purr” for 
a foundation. 

An acquaintance with Miss 
Walter and with her work 
makes one see that she hap- 
pens to be one of the true- 
blue kind of women whom 
you may scratch with im- 
punity as far as discover- 
ing the inevitable feline © 
qualities are concerned, and 
that is why she has at- 
tained in her painting a quality 
practically out of the reach, so far, of any other American 
woman artist. 

Miss Walter has become known perhaps most generally as a 
painter of children. That is not so much because she has elected 
to try for preéminence in this field, as because she finds in chil- 
dren that which in the sophisticated grown-up so frequently lies 
hidden: character. 

For children are just sincere human beings, as yet unspoiled by 
prudential calculation, and so that is why their characters are as 
a transparent glass. And that is why Martha Walter likes to 
paint them. 

Outside the happy realm of childhood, the right subject is evi- 
dently hard to find. Miss Walter talks, preaches and paints what 
she is pleased to label “universal character”—a representation, or 
one might say “interpretation,” of a thing far bigger than any 
single individual could possibly be. And in search of this she has 
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eMartha Walter. 


strongly defined types that 
satisfy as completely as any 
to be discovered in the land 
of childhood. These simple 
people lead a_ circumscribed 
life that leaves them unspoiled, 
untouched by sophistication, 
unmodified by a disintegrating 
self-consciousness. And 50 
here Miss Walter has found in 
parent and child that “univer. 
sal character,” that directness 
of type that alone serves her 
for a real inspiration. 

Miss Walter believes that 
these Mexican, pictures of 
hers—they represent some of 
her most recent work—are the 
biggest things she has done. 
“And yet,” says this direct 
person, “you never get a thing 
as big as you feel it.” And 
that last statement, perhaps 
more than anything else Miss 
Walter might say to you, and 
certainly more than anything 
that might be written about 
her, conveys to you the secret 
of her accomplishment and the 
value of her contribution to 
American art. The bigness is 
there, and the © strength. 
“Strong” is always the word 
that any discriminating ap- 
praiser of her paintings first 
thinks of. 

In any of Miss Walter's 
paintings you see before you 
not only a certain person or 
persons, but a boring glimpse 
of humanity of one kind or 
another—a hint of potential 
power, of an elemental force. 
It may lie before you in the almost primeval simplicity of an 
Indian mother, in the enchanting sincerity of a child’s wide-open 
eyes, in the unsuccessful opacity of a woman of fashion. You 
are aware, and undoubtedly Miss Walter’s subjects are aware, 
that if she paints you, she will, unlike the goblins, get you even 
if you do watch out. There is no bulwark there she cannot break 
down, no camouflage she cannot detect. She has the far-secing 
eyes of the true painter. . 

Miss Walter was born in Philadelphia, and as a young girl her 
ambition was to be a singer. But one of her teachers deflected 
this ambition toward painting, and with her sixteenth year this 
ambitious girl found herself an art-student in the Pennsylvania 
Academy in the Quaker City. Here she took one prize after an- 
other, finally landing a traveling scholarship that gave her the 
first opportunity to go abroad. In Europe, especially in the 
studios of Paris, at Julien’s and (Continued on page 118 
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LIND Bill McGeehan stood selling lead-pencils with his back 

against the stones of Everysoul’s Church. The wind stung 

him as with a thousand needles, for the air was streaked with fine 

driving snow. Bill held his pencils toward passers-by in a battered 

hat, into which a few dropped nickels and dimes, sometimes taking 
his goods, but oftener not. 

It was a good day for the blind man, and a bad—good because 
only the stony-hearted could pass him ungiving in such weather, 
bad because in spite of the thick flannel underwear beneath his 
threadbare clothing, and the heavy insoles in his dilapidated shoes, 
he was cold. 

Bill coughed dismally and picked a few coins out of the hat, 
leaving only three pennies for decoys. The shivering employed 
by him to emphasize his misery was far from counterfeit, and 
the redness of his nose was caused by no rouge but that of the 
wind. 

From the side-street flanking Everysoul’s issued a woman, small, 
and dressed meagerly in clothes which were neither fashionable 
nor adequate for the weather. This woman went gayly along, 
with a certain sparrowlike cheerfulness and a spring in her walk. 
She impersonated optimism. No full-fed favorite of fortune will 
be your true optimist, since to appreciate the bright side, one 
must contemplate it from among the shadows of adversity. 

Martha Cayne carried the silver lining of her cloud in a shabby 
purse; and it was not silver at all, but a dingy and soiled green. 
She had just been paid thirty dollars for nursing a sick child two 
weeks. The child would now soon be well; and Martha had pulled 
so many children from the brink without asking or receiving any 
fee that it was a cause for jubilation when anyone paid for her 
services. 

It was the business of Martha Cayne to be sorry for people, 
and to prove the metal of her sympathy in such practical ways as 
soothing sick folks, comforting those who were in trouble and 
mothering orphans. She went up and down the city doing nothing 
~ good, and the deed of mercy nearest at hand was always her 
job. 
Martha Cayne was small and gray and plain; but she spoke in 
tones so musical that they made good men want to cry and bad 
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men go reform. Her regular income was ten dollars a week from 
her share of an estate in trust somewhere up-country, supple- 
mented by the little that the more prosperous of her patients paid 
for her ministrations. She gave away far more than she applied 
to the satisfaction of her own wants, just as you knew she would 
do, after you had seen how much compassion shone from her big 
gray eyes. She lived in a boarding-house on West Fifty-fifth 
Street, and wore black cotton gloves with two or three finger tips 
gone. 

Coming now to the corner and Everysoul’s Church, Martha 
encountered Blind Bill McGeehan, offering pencils in a hat into 
which had sifted much snow but seemingly little else. The 
woman stopped and bought, not one, but all, nine in number, pay- 
ing for them with a dollar bill. Having met a measure of good 
fortune, she was so built that she must perforce share it with 
one less favored. 

“There,” she said. “I guess you can go home now, and I hope 
you have a nice hot supper.” 

Blind Bill repeated the word with a bitter contempt. 

“Home!” he said. “Huh!” Then, as if remembering the 
demands of courtesy: “I thank you just the same, lady. I won’t 
stand no longer in this wind; it searches me something terrible.” 

He turned and would have shuffled off, reaching for the ground 
before him with his stick, but Martha Qayne laid a hand on 
his sleeve. 

“Ts there anything—are you in need of help?” 

“Help?” echoed the pencil-merchant. “Oh, not much, I guess. 
I was thinkin’ of beatin’ it for Louie Blume’s. I wanta eat—see?” 
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Martha had heard of Louie Blume’s, a rather questionable re- 
sort in a doubtful neighborhood of Chelsea Village. She knew 
people went there to “see how the other half lived,” as they ex- 
pressed it. Martha was too well posted concerning that sub- 
merged fraction to feel the thrill of the slummer; but suddenly a 
curiosity which was largely compounded of loneliness impelled 
her to ask, 

“Do women ever go to Louie Blume’s?” 

“Sure, lady—fiocks of them. Mostly they’re writers and such, 
lookin’ for what they call ‘local color.’ They want to see gun- 
men and dips and tough eggs, and put ’em in books.” 

“It’s in the underworld, isn’t it?” asked Martha. 

“Right,” said Blind Bill. “It’s under Panovsky’s pawnshop.” 

In the gentle soul of Martha Cayne awoke the spirit of adven- 
ture. Across her mental view floated the dingy, half-heated bed- 
room in Fifty-fifth Street, and she sensed, in fancy, the chill, 
stale odor of the halls. Louie Blume’s would be warm. She 
would see people, poor people, doubtless, but people in a social 
mood. She would learn something she didn’t already know about 
those whom she regarded as real fellow-beings. Martha had never 
been able to convince herself that a lady in a limousine was a fel- 
low-creature or human even. 

“Maybe you’re one of those writing 
folks,” said Bill hopefully, feeling careful- 
ly on the ground with his stick. 

“If you want to take me there,” said 
Martha with decision, “I'll go with you 
to Louie Blume’s and pay for your sup- 
per.” 

“You're on, ma’am,” said Blind Bill 
McGeehan, almost with gayety. “Grab 
holt of my wing; I get along faster when srtate samt 
I’m led. When you get to Fifteenth and LE tll i 
Seventh Avener, turn west.” ounce Ip 

Twenty minutes later when Blind Bill * 
blew into Louie’s with a “frail” in tow, 
the suppertime loungers exchanged glances 
and smiles. 

“At it again,” observed Eddy the Crow. 
“Bill never overlooks no bets. I s’pose 
this one’s a poetuss, eh? She aint much 
for looks; guess Bill thinks she’s there 
with the coin.” 

“Some highbrow,” agreed Kid Spong. 
“They don’t care none how they look, 
not so much as I do.” He patted 
his smooth lapels complacently. 
“Say, last time Bill had a couple 
o’ literary mugs in here, he told 
‘em I was a boiglar. What d’you 
know ‘bout that? He works his 
grift something fierce—ten or 
fifteen dollars some nights, some 
nights more.” 

“Look on the bill o’ fare,” ad- 
vised Bill, seated with Martha 
Cayne at a small table, “an’ name 
what you’re goin’ to eat. Maybe 
they got hassenpfeffer? Yes? 
Good. And two handles o’ almost 
beer.” 

There was sawdust on the floor, 
and pictures of horses and prize- 
fighters adorned the walls. In 
prolongation of the old bar ran the 
lunch-counter, behind which a fat 
man in a soiled white cap ladled 
up stew in a cloud of steam. The 
combined odors of tobacco, beef, 
onions and sauerkraut produced a 
warm and not unpleasant effluv- 
jum. Men and women sat about drinking from the glass mugs 
Bill had called “handles.” It appeared perfectly commonplace. 

The blind man finished his rabbit stew with astonishing skill, 
and inquired if Martha saw a guy wit’ a pug nose and a bald 
~ 5 wearin’ a sweater wit’ a di’mond scarfpin stuck on the front 
of it. 

“He’s sitting at a table quite near,” said Martha. The bald- 
headed man had a kindly and humorous face, in which two bright 
blue eyes shone with a good nature. 

“Hey!” bawled Bill. “Butcher! 
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The bald bacchanalian came and sat down at Martha’s left hand 

“Hello, Bill,” he said. ‘“Who’s your friend.” 

“Lady auth’ russ,” explained Bill glibly. “She’s investigatiy 
the underworld. Say, Butch, is this the underworld?” 

““Ma’am,” said the Butcher solemnly, winking one blue eye 
“this is the second assistant sub-basement of the underworld. It 
the underest world the’ is, excep’ Chiny.” 

He crooked an eloquent finger at the waiter. 

“This lady’s never met a real, live murderer before,” said Bj 
“Shake hands with—er—Miss Mary Louise Shakespeare, the wel). 
known play-writer. You’ve heard of Macbeth and Uncle Tom’; 
Cabin and all them famous drammers, haven’t you, Butch? She 
wrote ’em.” 

“T thought some man wrote ’em,” observed the Butcher mildly, 
He eyed Martha with a polite respect, while she shrank inwardly 
. the thought of his crimes, and wondered how he could be at 
arge. 

“A man did, to tell the truth,” said Bill. “He was this lady's 
uncle, and she helped him.” 

“I thought I knew,” said the Butcher, pleased at his erudition, 
“I presume, ma’am, you've visited the celebrated Dead Rat 
Restaurant, in Paris? No? I hear it’s 
full of Apaches, or Commanches, or 
some other kind of Injuns. Funny 
them French can’t run a caffy without 
importin’ attractions from us. Shows 
what a great country we got. People 
that has visited this Dead Rat joint tells 
me it’s very tame, compared to this 
here.” 

The miscreant beamed benevolently 
upon Miss Cayne and indicated his de- 
sire for more drink 

Afterward, Martha Cayne remem. 
bered that first evening with Blind Bill 
McGeehan with a shivery sort of 
pleasure. She thought how gallantly 
he had escorted her to the foot of 
the elevated at Ninth Avenue. If he 
had been clad in evening clothes, and 
handing her into her limousine after 
the opera, he could have been no more 
gracious. 

“Sometime you'll run across me 
again,” he said at parting. “This aint 
such a big town. I don’t always stand 
on the same corner; but mostly I pick 
out churches. The grift is bet-—I mean, 


oo people is more benevolent. Rich neigh- 

i) i} Hi borhoods don’t pay good; it takes com- 

Apexi) mon folks to have sympathy for the un- 

; fortunate. And say, I hope you aren't 

sore at me callin’ you Miss Shakespeare; 

of course I know you aint, but I wanted 

you to make a hit with them people. I 

wish I could see how you look; but if 

your face is like your voice, it’s the 
sweetest God ever made.” 

He bowed, rather grandly, and pur- 
sued his tapping stick into the shadows 
beyond Ninth Avenue, while Martha 
climbed the elevated steps, a little spot 
of red burning in each cheek. 

At the same moment, approximately, 
that Martha Cayne entered the dingy 
portal of her Fifty-fifth Street boarding- 
house, a man turned through an iron 
gateway in front of a modest house in 
Twelfth Street (or was it Tenth), with- 
in the borders of that enchanted vicin- 
age we call Greenwich Village. There 
are a few like it in New York, standing well back from the street, 
and distinguished by little curlicued balconies which suggest the 
old South. 

An elderly manservant admitted the arrival. 

“T’ll get caught if I do that often, wont I, Wilkins?” 

“The back way is much safer, sir,” replied the man. “Dinner 
in half an hour, sir?” 

“Make it seven-thirty tonight, Wilkins. I’ve had something to 
eat, and so I’m not very hungry.” 

Above-stairs, the newcomer entered a warm and comfortable 
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chamber, where he laid aside a pair of heavy black spectacles and 
then divested himself of his threadbare garments. An hour later, 
bathed, shaved, clad in dinner clothes of irreproachable cut, Blind 
Bill McGeehan sat in a charming, small dining-room and ate the 
food of a gentleman, while the impeccable Wilkins officiated. 

“TI ’ope the filet is done to suit you, sir. Is the claret too cold?” 

“It’s very good,” said McGeehan, scanning the pages of his 
evening Sun. ‘What a lot there is going on in the world, Wilkins!” 

“Quite so, sir. I dare say—though nothing much ever ’appens 
to me, sir. Hi suppose you find life a bit more hinteresting. if I 
may say so.” 

The man at the table sighed. 

“I met the most wonderful woman in New York today,” he said. 

Wilkins looked startled. 

“She had eyes that shone with a world of goodness, Wilkins, 
and a voice like a singing brook, and the wind in trees, and the 
waves on a sandy shore—you know, not like all those things, but 
suggesting them all.” 

“Would you like a bit more of the filet, sir?” 

“Wilkins, why the devil don’t I buck up and go back into the 
bank ?” 

“I’m sure it would be your father’s greatest pleasure to ‘ave you, 
sir. Of course, you’re all the son ’e’s got, Mr. William.” 

“I saw a doctor the other day, Wilkins. I didn’t tell you.” 

“Oh, Mr. William! What did he say, sir? You said you were 
going to consult a—w’at was it—a hailingist?” 

“Alienist, Wilkins. I meant to tell you. It seems I haven't the 
least excuse to go on begging. That automobile, when it bumped 
me, did something else besides paralyze the optic nerve. It made 
a sort of brain-bruise, resulting in pressure; and that pressure put 
a part of my moral nature to sleep. Of course, Wilkins, no one 
knows better than you what a colossal faker I've been ever since 
my sight came back.” 

Wilkins colored. 

“I wouldn’t say that, sir. The ’abits you formed w’en you first 
got your discharge from the ‘ospital, and before I found you, sir— 
‘ow fortunate that was, Mr. William!” 

“Do you think I could have made as good a living at any 
honest business as I have made from the credulous curiosity- 
seekers in the slums? I'd have had to go back to the Governor 
five years ago with an apology on my lips.” 

“Begging your pardon, sir, I halways considered the Governor, 
as you call ’im, most generous.” 

“And myself in the wrong, eh? Oh, well, probably you're right. 
I'm older now. But let’s return to our alienist. He tells me my 
positive talent for mendicancy was a symptom of the brain bruise, 
and that when the bruise healed and my sight returned, the moral 
strabismus disappeared too.” 

“But why did you continue begging, sir?” 

“Mere habit, and the fascination of the game. I found it an 
easy way to live. It took me into strange places, and among queer 
people. Wilkins, you’d be surprised; but I believe most unfor- 
tunates are abnormal in some way.” 

“You mean, like klep—kleptomaniums, and such, sir?” 
“Exactly. Well, now that the doctor has told me the truth, 
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what excuse have I to keep up the faker game? I’m ashamed, 
Wilkins, ashamed and humiliated. Here I am, an experienced 
banker, nearly forty years of age, living the life of a recluse 
and getting my living at a profession which, if not actually crim- 
inal, is hardly a step above that of the pickpocket or shoplifter.” 

Blind Bill McGeehan, there in the luxurious little dining-room, 
with its clean, fine linen, cheerful wood fire and atmosphere of 
well-being, covered his face with his hands and groaned. Across 
his vision floated a pair of wonderful gray eyes, and he heard the 
voice of Martha Cayne, musical, resonant, compassionate, ringing 
in his ears. 

“If you had ever let your father know,” Wilkins was saying, “I 
am sure he would have prevented all these years of—er—that is 
to say—” 

“Degradation, Wilkins, degradation,” cried the master mendicant 
bitterly. “Say it, if you will. It’s true—it’s true.” 

No more did Blind Bill McGeehan, for the benefit of the de- 
lightedly credulous seekers for “atmosphere” conjure burglars, 
yveggmen and other desperadoes from among the ranks of the 
steamfitters’ helpers and the Associated Teamsters’ Local No. 
0444 who, in company with other honest but thirsty craftsmen, 
foregathered at the fragrant haven of Louie Blume. In ten years, 
living modestly with the faithful Wilkins, he had managed to put 
by a few thousand dollars. Now, having divorced himself from 
his “grift,” he debated wryly the prospect of returning to the 
“husks which the swine did eat’”—which, in his case, would prob- 
ably turn out to be his old tellership in the big Western bank 
owned by the father with whom he had quarreled a decade ago. 

But now there was a complication, in the person of Martha 
Cayne, of the great sympathetic gray eyes and the voice that 
made men turn their backs on evil. Only for her did William 
McGeehan maintain the pleasant fiction of his blindness. Art- 
fully he had placed himself day after day at likely street-corners, 
salving the smart of his mendicancy by selling ten-cent pencils 
for a nickel each. And one day she came, and Bill took her to a 
place called Tony the Mink’s, a spaghetti dungeon shadowed by 
one of the great arches of the old Bridge, where he showed her 
some Corsican vendettists who spent their days digging a subway 
and fed their bloodthirsty proclivities on bread, sour cheese and 
raw onions. 
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On another day he allowed her to lead him along McDougall 
Street to a cobbler’s shop where she met an anarchist or two. 
Here he bought illicit Chianti and quarreled volubly in Italian, 
making violent and heart-curdling sounds which indicated to the 
cobbler that the wine had too much water in it, but to Martha 
that Blind Bill might be in the sinister confidence of the Camorra. 

For a couple of weeks the masquerade continued. During this 
time Martha Cayne discovered many engaging qualities in her 
mendicant. He was the soul of courtesy. Once or 
twice he made grammatical slips, using phrases and 
words in their correct relations and meanings in quite 
the same accidental manner in which you and I would 
split an infinitive. 

Once McGeehan went to the boarding-house on 
Fifty-fifth Street and sat in the cold and cabbage- 
haunted parlor, twirling his ragged hat as he teetered 
on the edge of a chair and allowed Martha Cayne 
to sew three buttons on his ragged coat and put a 
patch on the elbow. This embarrassment he suffered 
for the sake of looking from behind the conceal- 
ing gloom of his spectacles at her great mother- 
ing eyes, and to hear the soft tones of her voice. 

It was bliss; and it was agony. 
The mendicant dared not uncover his deceit. 
Here was a woman all gold. The life his- 
tory of a faker and cheat would offend and 
disgust her, and in the instant in which she 
should know the truth, all this pleasant, tor- 
menting mockery would be at an end and he 
would be to her noth- 
ing more than a liar, 
charlatan and—bum! 

But meanwhile the 
mothering continued. 

Martha Cayne nursed 

sick babies and 

comforted  dis- 

tressed mothers, 

and out of the 

meager store of 

her shabby purse 

bought what she 

could of needed things that these 
poor people could not buy for 
themselves. Sometimes she 
picked up a dollar or two from 
those who could afford it; but 
oftener her ministrations were 
accepted with that gratitude un- 
tainted by any thought of money 
payment which often enough passes current among the very poor. 

So Martha grew more and more shabby; and there were days 
when she skipped a meal or two. We are told by the dietitians 
that people eat too much, digging untimely graves with teeth for 
spades. Martha Cayne was guilty of no such offense. This may 
account for what happened to her one day in West Twelfth (or 
was it West Tenth?) Street. Perhaps there was a trifle of ice 
on the sidewalk; or Martha may have overdone the fasting idea. 
In either case, the curbstone flew up and struck her head a blow 
but partially softened by the way she did her hair. 

When she came to her senses, she was lying on a comfortable 
couch in a room which she took to be a library. A fire crackled 
cheerfully upon the hearth. An elderly and solicitous man, who 
looked like an old family retainer, bent over her and held a glass 
of wine for her to sip. 

“Mr. William is telephoning for the doctor, Miss,” he was say- 
ing. “You got a nasty bit of a fall, if I may say so. Just take a 
taste of this, ma’am; it’s very stimulating and good; I dare say 
it will make you quite all right again.” 

Martha sat up and put a hand to a throbbing head. 

“Where am I?” she asked vaguely. “What happened?” 

The elderly man, upon whom she discovered a pair of close- 
clipped side-whiskers and a semi-ministerial collar with round 
corners, explained that upon observing her fall, his master, Mr. 
William, ma’am, had rushed from the house and brought her in. 
Mr. William was tremendously hupset, to be sure; and would the 
young lady please keep as quiet as possible, as that was Mr. 
William’s wish; and Mr. Willizm would be back directly. 

So Martha lay back and made the best of an awkward situa- 
tion, wondering what was becoming of the baby with pneumonia 
she had been on her way to see. The elderly manservant dis- 


His master, Mr. 

William, had rushed 

from the house and 
brought her in. 


appeared, after again admonishing Martha to be very quiet. The 
fire snapped and crackled; a little clock on the mantel ticked 
softly; and Martha’s head ached, though rather less than it had 
when she first opened her eyes. 

_ A step sounded outside, and a man entered, a very good-look- 
ing man, quite tastefully dressed, and with an air of unmistak. 
ably good breeding. He was cleanly shaven, and his eyes were 
hidden by heavy black spectacle lenses. 

“Why, Bill!” cried Martha. “What in the world?” 

Blind Bill McGeehan sat down on a chair drawn close 
to the couch. 

“Miss Cayne,” he said, “you are in my house.” 

“Your house?” 

“For ten years I have been the most accomplished 
beggar in New York. I was stricken blind, pronounced 
incurable, and turned loose upon a world from which, if 
one knows how, even a blind man may extract a sub- 
stantial living. As a money-making profession, begging, 
cleverly done, is not so far behind—er—say, banking.” 

The man laid a large, coo! hand rather tenderly upon 
the brow of his involuntary guest. Martha, bewildered 

by his disclosure, did not notice the directness 
of the gesture, an accuracy which would hardly 
have been possible for a sightless person. 
“Martha Cayne,” he said, taking her hand, 
“you are a wonderful woman. When you fell, 
I—that is, Wilkins cried out, and we 
both went to pick you up. I was 
horribly frightened—” 
“But Bill,” said Martha, “how did 
you know who it was?” 
“TI knew it instantly,” said 
McGeehan. “It was as plain to 
me as if I had actually seen 
you.” 
“How wonderful!” said Miss 
Cayne. There was to her 
a kind of comfort in this 
solicitude from a man for 
whom she had been all so- 
licitude. But the discovery 
of his apparent prosper- 
ity— 

“J don’t understand,” 
she said; and she sat up, 
feeling a little fearfully the 
bruised spot on her head. 

“Careful!” warned Mc- 
Geehan. 

“I’m not hurt,” said 

“Go and telephone the doctor that he doesn’t need to 


” 
! 


come.” 

“We haven’t been able to locate one who was at liberty,” said 
McGeehan. “Wilkins is still trying. Are you perfectly sure you 
are feeling all right?” 

Upon her declaration that she was truly quite unhurt, he arose 
and with elaborate care felt his way around the side of the room 
to the doorway, where he spoke to Wilkins. Then he returned 
and took his seat again. 

“Martha,” he said, “—-Miss Cayne, now that my secret is out, 
you doubtless have no further use for me. When you are ready, 
I will call a taxi and take you home. But let my blindness be my 
defense. If I had only been a little more skilled as a char- 
latan—” . 

“But how have you been to blame?” she asked suddenly. It 
seemed to her as if she must defend this blind man against him- 
self. “Surely, if you were able to obtain a comfortable living, 
you were at least entitled to that much compensation for your 
misfortune.” 

“No,” said McGeehan, “don’t let me make an excuse of my 
blindness. Yet I have been told by my physician of a theory that 
the fall which impaired my sight also dulled my moral sense. That 
is why I was content to be a beggar, to perfect the practice of 
mendicancy to the point of art, to fool people concerning bogus 
bad-men—” 

Martha Cayne laughed. 

“That was fun,” she said. “You did it so cleverly. But it was 
too much of a burlesque to deceive anyone who had seen you do 
it a few times.” 

The man looked downcast. : 

“Then, if my sorry tricks no longer beguiled you, why did you 
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keep going about with me, and all the time laughing up your 


ec 
aempulsively Martha laid her hand on McGeehan’s. 
“Don’t, Bill,” she said. “That isn’t so. I just wanted to be 
with you, to feel that I was helping you—” 
“Martha Cayne,” cried William McGeehan, “could you marry 
4 blind man?” ; 
Miss Cayne hastily drew back from the hand that had seized her 


Bill, Bill! Please! You don’t mean that! You have never 

sen me. I’m not young, or attractive, or accomplished; I’m 

commonplace and—just motherly. I’d like to—to take care of 
uw Bill, oh, so much but—” 

She stopped, fighting for self-control. Surely there could be 
nothing finer than devoting one’s life to this man. Every generous 
instinct drew her toward him. Still, as any woman would, she 
hesitated. 

But McGeehan, for his part, misunderstood. Of course, no 
woman would be inclined to marry a man just to take care of 


Martha,” he cried. “Suppose I tell you I’m not—blind—after 
all! l’ve been getting better! I know what you look like, 
and in all the world there is no other woman so beautiful as 
you.” 

: Martha Cayne sprang to her feet, her gray eyes blazing. 

“Ts that true?” she cried. 

“Look,” said McGeehan, and stripped aside his spectacles. A 
pair of direct brown eyes gazed into Martha’s own questioning 

rbs. 
; “Then you are—you are—as you said, just a—what one calls 
a charlatan!” 

“Yes,” confessed McGeehan. “I was, but not at first. My 
injury made me a beggar—my brain made me the cleverest in 
New York. In time I formed such a habit of mendicancy, that it 
held me bound, until the other day, when 
I went to an alienist. He told me that 


“Why not?” she echoed, almost angrily. “Why not? Because 
you don’t need me! What can I do for you? You have every- 
thing, even your sight. There is not one comfort I can bring you 
which is not already yours—” ; 

“How about you?” demanded McGeehan. “It strikes me you 
need a little care yourself!” 

Yes, how about herself? There was the chilly boarding-house 
on West Fifty-fifth Street, her unattractive room, her loneliness— 

A terrible heart-hunger swept over her. No, she couldn’t do 
much for Bill, but—how about Martha Cayne? For years she 
had worked for others, given all of herself, asking nothing; and 
now, in a great surging impulse, came the desire to be cared for, 
to have given her something of that devotion which she had 
chosen to lavish upon the unfortunates. 

With an odd fancy she placed her hands in front of her eyes, 
holding them tight, shutting out every vestige of sunlight. Then 
in the darkness, she made a step toward Bill McGeehan. She was 
now the blind one, and he should take her and care for her and 
— to her. She wanted to be loved. She wanted to be pro- 
tected. 

She felt his arms go around her, and then one of his big hands 
caught her wrists and pulled her hands down from her eyes. They 
= — with tears. She looked up at Bill McGeehan and 
smiled. 

“You will take care of me, wont you, Bill?” she asked. 

A soft step echoed in the hall, and Wilkins appeared in the 
doorway. 

“This,” said William McGeehan, “is the future Mrs. McGeehan, 
Wilkins. Do you think the bank job will be available, Wilkins? 
You know, with three of us in the family, we'll need—” 

“Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” rejoined Wilkins, “’avin’ took 
the liberty, sir, of writin’ to the Governor, as you call ’im sir, a 
fortnight ago, I ‘ave to report the position is hopen, sir. Shall 
I serve the dinner for two, sir?” 








when my sight came back, the brain- — 
bruise healed and my ethical sense ought 
to be normal again. 

“The suggestive power of the dis- 
closure suddenly corrected my distorted 
mental condition. Can’t you understand? 
I am a normal man in every way, as 
much so as I ever was.” 
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Martha sank back on the couch and 
buried her face in her hands. She sud- 
denly felt all the props of her life swept 
aside. Who was this man, this stranger, 
coming to her in the place of that de- 
pendent and pitiful Blind Bill? 

“No,” she said, “no, it can’t be, it 
can’t be.” 

“Why not?” cried the man. “What 
do you mean?” 

Martha swept with appraising eyes the 
attractive room, the books on their 
shelves, the well-selected pictures, the 
good rugs and comfortable furniture. 
Here was everything a man 
might desire to make life worth 
living; and there was even a man- 
servant. Blind Bill McGeehan 
was altogether a myth, a vapor, 
wafted away on a wind which 
had swept with it all her illusions 
of helpfulness, of care, of that 
maternal office which is, in women 
like Martha Cayne, as much a 
, of wifehood as of mother- 
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A man turned through 
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‘“TheTimid Mrs. Meegher,” 
another unusual story by 
Henry Payson Dowst, will 
appear in an early issue of 
THE GREEN Book MAGAZINE. 
Don’t miss it. 
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The-Job and the Chil 


A thoughtful and illuminating discussion 
of the most vital problem business and 
professional are called upon to face. 


By 
Illustrated by HILDA HANWAY 


LTIMATELY the problem of the woman and her job is the 

problem of the woman and her child. For the crusading 
feminist of today is like that young knight of the old stories who 
went forth to win Castle Joyance from the robber barons. All 
the way was beset by giants in armor; and one by one he laid 
them low, till he came to the last and best-armored of all. And 
when with his sword he clove the iron helmet of that last knight, 
he uncovered—the face of a little child. 

So, after the woman of today has demonstrated that as a wage- 
earner she suffers neither in health, morals nor womanly charm, 
after she has shown that she is an important asset to almost any 
business, and with a fair field and no favors, is quite capable of 
holding her own even in the keen competitions of men which mean 
the survival of the fittest, for tasks outside the home, there is 
still the ultimate problem: Shall she, to win and hold all this, 
surrender the dearest function of womanhood? Is our society, 
like that of the bees, permanently to be divided between the 
queen mothers and the workers, with the sentimental honors for 
the first and the material blessings for the second? Or can the 
worker be a mother also—and work the better for the double 
function? 

Hitherto the answer has been no. But to say no is to admit 
defeat all along the line. For if women are always to be faced 
with the choice between motherhood, and achievement and glory 
in work outside of the home, they must admit a permanent handi- 
cap. The average wage-earning period in a woman’s life is now 
six years. In six years no man comes to full maturity on his 
job. He is only beginning. And if women were to work only 
six years, they would remain what, for the most part, they have 
hitherto been—amateurs and subordinates. 

Moreover, even during the wage-earning period, the prospect of 
an ultimate change of function is sapping the vitality of a woman’s 
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work. A sweetheart, however tentative, leads a man to redouble 
his efforts—since he must be prepared to work for two and more, 
and to lay the foundations of a place in life which is economically 
and socially secure. But for a woman it is otherwise. The suitors 
who lurk always in the background of an attractive girl’s life, who 
materialize on the shortest notice out of her social recreations, 
and appear even in the daily walks of the job, are always rivals 
of her work. Her ambition and her intellect pull one way, while 
her heart pulls the other; whereas in a young man’s life both pull 
in the same direction. 

Nor is it any solution to leave the jobs to those who from choice 
or necessity forego motherhood. For despite many and gloriow 
exceptions, this would in the end mean a process of natural selec- 
tion whereby the workers were for the most part the unattractive, 
the un-vital or the disappointed. Every fine woman is the finer 
for motherhood. Motherhood means the completion of the normal 
cycle of woman’s growth—and emotional and physical maturity, 
and a constant stabilizing of her whole being. Moreover it frees 
a woman from many of the inhibitions under which a girl suffers, 
and should therefore mean, in any job, a fuller release of energy. 

Nor can we say, as is often said, that motherhood is in itself a 
sufficient job for women. Sentimentally and socially it may bk 
so—it is the great fundamental function on which depend all the 
efforts of the world to work for any ends beyond those of the im- 
mediate present. But practically, in the average American family 
which lives at all above the poverty-line, it occupies, at the most, 
only about fifteen years out of the three score and ten. Then 
school and other pursuits have taken the children from her, and 
she is left, at the very time when a man reaches the height of his 
powers, without a job. And such are the blessings of modem 
medicine that she may be at the same time, more physically fit 
than she was as a girl. 
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These mothers out of a job who have been created by the 
schools and the economic organization of the modern state, and 
the mercy of a medical science which gives the mother back her 
outh with her child, have become an important factor in our 
society. They have largely organized and carried on the unpaid 
effort of today for the amelioration of sucial conditions. They 
are the backbone of the actual work of the churches. They bore 
the main burden of the fight for suffrage, and are carrying on now 
in the volunteer work of the League of Women Voters. They 
were the body of people on whom the great war-agencies—the 
Food Administration, the Red Cross, and others—depended for 
the organization of public opinion and public effort. They have 
become our great leisured class. 

But few earnest women are satisfied to be amateurs all their 
lives. To divide a woman’s life into a period of apprenticeship 
to a job in her twenties, motherhood in her thirties, and unpaid 
public service thereafter, is after all a scattering of energy. It 
leaves an able woman, with a distinct bent, unsatisfied, and tends 
to make busy-bodies out of those who would have finally been 
trained to really constructive effort, had the discipline of the job 
lasted longer and offered genuine rewards. 

What, then, can be done about it? Everywhere, in offices, 
shops and studios, women are beginning to answer that question. 
For the war not merely established the place of women outside 
the home; it established, in particular, the place of married women. 
Every woman who could support herself and her children was 
encouraged to do so in order to release the men. And though on 
the subject of war-brides we were far more conservative than our 
allies, since we were not faced with so great a need, nevertheless 
it was also felt to be the patriotic duty of girls to marry and to 
bring up the child who might be left fatherless. Once the prece- 
dent was established, women have just been keeping on with their 
work, and one by one, in a hundred individual ways, they have 
been making the necessary adjustments. So far, these mothers 
in the job are only pioneers; their adjustments are merely make- 
shifts, and depend, in part, upon the codperation of employer and 
husband. But they show that adjustment is possible and point the 
way to more universal means of achieving it. 

The most difficult period to manage is, of course, that immedi- 
ately preceding and following birth. Humane labor legislation 
everywhere is now establishing six weeks preceding and six weeks 
following birth as the minimum leave of absence necessitated by 
motherhood. Women who are not fortunate in the matter of 
appearance are not happy in an office or any public work for at 
least ten weeks preceding birth. If the baby is to have the food 
nature intended for him, the mother’s life must revolve 
in three- or four-hour cycles around the child for at least |, , 
six months after birth. Women who have really estab- | | 
lished themselves in a job usually find it quite possible to 
arrange a leave of absence without pay. In some cases 
the employer is glad to show his appreciation of a good 
employee by continuing the salary throughout; but this, 
of course, is not a concession to be counted on. | 

It may be thought, at first glance, that this leave of \ | 
absence is bound to be a dead loss. Many a woman has | 
found it quite the reverse. Most-people need a vacation 
every three or four years; and healthy and happy mother- | 
hood differs from any other illness in that it is marvelously | 
regenerating. I have known more than one woman who | 
has got her leave of absence and has used the. enforced 
leisure of the nursing period to study up something she 
needed to know, with the result that when she has come 
back, she has been able not merely to pick up her work 
where she dropped it, but to go much further 
ahead. Some women have simply resigned the 
job which they held, and have successfully used 
their period of leisure and long meditation to 
lay plans for capturing a much bigger one. 
This is often the best solution where the woman 


has not yet entrenched herself in a position. on i 
I know of one such woman who has just a 


come back on the job. When she was gradu- 
ated from college, she was a frail, clever girl 
with a gift for bright and graceful writing. She 
got a position as publicity writer for a big re- 
ligious organization and graduated thence into 
publicity writing for the Red Cross. She wished 
to get beyond the stage of hack-work—to estab- 
lish herself as a staff writer, with some freedom 
in the choice of subject. But she worked so 
steadily that she kept herself “written out.” 


firm. 


The baby afterward f 
became the pet and 
ward of the whole 


Four months before her baby was born, she took the first vaca- 
tion she had had for five years, moved to the country within com- 
muting distance of the town, and acquired a garden. All summer 
she worked in the garden, till when the little one appeared in 
September, the frail, nervous girl whose horizon had so long been 
bounded by office walls had become brown and husky as an active 
boy. She spent a quiet winter in the country with her baby, 
reading all the books she had wanted to read for five years, writ- 
ing what she felt like writing, and serenely mobilizing forces for 
the job on which she had her eye. A year after her baby was 
born, she returned to the city a far more vigorous and well-poised 
woman, full of literary sparkle and imagination after the long 
rest, to take the position on a magazine which she had so long 
wished for. The vacancy had at last presented itself, and she had 
been ready. She says that the next time she decides to take a rest 
and “give Betty a little brother,” she expects to emerge a step 
higher as a full-fledged and successful writer of fiction. 

Nor is this a method which can be followed only in the field of 
literature. A buyer for a large clothing-establishment used the 
leisure of the nursing period to acquire all sorts of recondite and 
historical information about fabrics which she later put to such 
good use that her salary was trebled, with a corresponding in- 
crease in freedom and dignity, within two years after her baby was 
born. There is scarcely any job in which a period of comparative 
leisure intelligently applied would not lead to very substantial 
increase in efficiency. And it is far better for the mother to have 
something to occupy her mind. Within a few weeks after her 
child is born, she begins to feel very active and well; the baby 
sleeps at least eighteen out of the twenty-four hours, and every 
scientific doctor tells her to let him pretty well alone the rest of 
the time. The old-fashioned picture of the crooning mother for- 
ever bending over the cradle has been destroyed by modern science. 
The woman of today really needs continuous occupation to keep 
her from falling into all the bad habits of the mother of old. 

Women whose health is not particularly good usually find that 
a fairly extended leave of absence intelligently employed is the 
best solution. But there are many cases of mothers who have 
been away from their work for only a very short time with no 
ill consequences to themselves or to the child. The best example 
of efficiency in the matter is that of a woman who is head of a 
research department for a trade paper. She enjoyed the office far 
more than the loneliness of her apartment. The stir and social life, 
the round of business to occupy her mind, relieved the strain of 
the tiresome days immediately preceding birth. So she kept on 
coming to the office to the very end, camouflaging her appearance 
with great success; and 
cheerful, energetic and ef- 
ficient to the last. At 
two o’clock on the day of 
her baby’s birth she was 
still serenely correcting 
| details in some proof; at 
| two-thirty she called a taxi 
to take her to the hos- 
nital; and at eight o’clock 
| that night her baby was 
born. 
| She stayed the allotted 
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two weeks at the hospital. Three weeks after her baby appeared, 
she began her work at the office for two hours each morning. Four 
weeks after, she came mornings and afternoons for two hours. 
By the end of six weeks, when she was wholly discharged from 
the doctor’s care, she had arranged two artificial feedings a day, 
had acquired an excellent nurse for something less than the salary 
she herself earned, and was back on the job on full time. During 
her absence she drew her salary but paid an assistant out of it, 
who, under her direction, carried on until she could give her full 
time again. The firm was not inclined to make any special con- 
cessions to her, but she managed it all with such simplicity and 
dignity that no objections were raised, and she won increased re- 
spect and trust from everybody. 

“Why shouldn’t I work while my baby sleeps?” she asked when 
some one commented on her feat. “I don’t love him the less for 
not dedicating my life to his little safety-pins. And giving him 
his bath in the morning and tucking him away at night is far more 
fun for me than it is for most mothers, because it is a real recrea- 
tion and an event to be looked forward to. And when he is a little 
older, I am sure he will feel that way too, and think that being 
with his mother is the occasion of his young life. Besides, his Dad- 
dy goes halves on it all after hours, and that is good for Daddy.” 

There have been cases where strenuous work to the last has 
seemed to women a veritable salvation from the ills of the long 
period of expectation. For a woman who is really healthy is not 
sick at this period. Often, indeed, she finds a whole host of minor 
ills vanishing. Almost every woman of any vitality feels a great 
new tide of energy at this time. Any work that is regular and 
stimulating and would not overstrain her during normal circum- 
stances is distinctly helpful in effecting the nervous and muscular 
readjustment, and in encouraging that regularity in food and rest 
which is so necessary. A woman who is an artist said that she 
never painted so much and so well as in the weeks immediately 
preceding the birth of her baby. And the beauty and health of 
her child, and the speed with which she recuperated, were the 
marvel of all the good aunts and grandmothers who had prophesied 


‘ all sorts of trouble as the result of her devotion to the paint- 


brush. A woman who had been in charge of a large corps of 
stenographers and had kept her position until five weeks before 
the birth of her baby said that the next time she expects a child, 
if she hasn’t a job, she is going right out to get one. 
Physicians in the big city hospitals 
who, during the war and since, have 
had considerable experience with these 
wage-earning mothers, are beginning to 
agree that work outside of the home 
is probably, on the whole, far more 
healthful than home-duties. From 
washing clothes, at the bottom of the 
social scale to entertaining, at the top, 
the duties that fall to the wife at 
home are more nerve-rack- 
ing, less easily adjusted in 
time and expenditure of en- 
ergy, than the work that some 


mother and her baby are probably the direct result of the mother’s 
holding her job, and she testifies that of the four years of her 
varied and successful career, the last one, in which her baby was 
born, represented the most real advance. She had been a sickly 
girl in college—brilliant, high-strung, with an emotional, dramatic 
temperament. She suffered from a series of nervous breakdowns 
until partly by accident she discovered the possibilities of a career 
in pageantry and public recreation. The variety, the going hither 
and thither, the outlet for her dramatic imagination, transformed 
her at once into a vigorous and sparkling woman who never re. 
membered that she had a headache, and forgot how many things 
she didn’t like to eat. 

She was just on the verge of great success when she married and 
resigned her work, Her husband was a writer, and she threw 
herself with enthusiasm into assisting him on a book. But she 
soon began to feel that half of another's job is no substitute for 
a job of one’s own. There was no satisfaction in it for that spirit 
of enterprise and that electrical response to crowds and audience; 
which were her own best gifts. Then she realized that her baby 
was coming. For a month she suffered continually from nausea 
and a variety of ailments. Then she rose from her couch and said: 
“I am going to get a job.” 

And she did. It was a job as “viewer” for a motion-picture 
corporation. It involved a continuous pursuit of pictures released 
not merely at trade-showings, but those resurrected or surviving 
beyond their time in all sorts of grubby and out-of-the-way the. 
aters. The first few days she was so ill that it required all her 
nerve and ingenuity to keep from revealing her state to others. 
But every day she felt a little better, and after two weeks all 
feeling of illness had disappeared. She was soon a blithe picture 
of health. For several months, through all the storms of early 
winter, she continued this most strenuous work, tramping in snows 
and rains, across crowded streets and in the jam of the subway 
rush-hour, sometimes even working in the evenings and on Satur- 
day afternoons. 

Her “boss” was inclined to get all he could out of her and pay 
as little as possible. It was far from an ideal job under the cir- 
cumstances, for she had no freedom. She had to report at nine 
e’clock in the morning, though theaters did not open till half- 
past ten, and stay and dictate her reports after five at night. And 
there was no “time and a half for overtime” for the evening the- 
ater engagements and 
the rush work on 
Saturday afternoon 
which were continu- 
ally required of her. 








She protested now 
and then, and unsuc- 
cessfully asked for 
more salary, but re- 
ceived only sweet 
words in return. She 
never confessed that 
she was expecting her 
baby, for she feared 
that she would be 




















woman might be doing outside, 


fired at once. Yet she 





under modern working condi- 
tions, in factory or 
office. The other day 
a woman went to her 
physician in a big 
New York hospital 
for the final examina- 
tion just preceding 
the expected birth of 
her baby. She had a 
confession to make, 
on which she thought 
he would frown. She 
had saved it till it 
was too late for his objections to make any difference. 
“Do you know,” she said, “that I am still going to my office?” 
To her surprise he answered: “That’s fine. I wish ail women 
could do that. Just being at home seems to be frightfully bad 
for women’s nerves the last two months. Whether they have 
anything to do at home or not seems to make no difference. They 
do too much or too little, and all of it irregularly—and some of 
them mope. A job outside is the thing. Mothering and house- 
keeping are two jobs that should never have been combined.” 
Nor need this period be simply a period of marking time on the 
job. In one case that I know of, the brilliant health of the 





stuck to it, and she 
bloomed under it. She 
was the only member 
of the staff who took 
no sick-leave during 
the winter. The influ- 
enza that laid so many 
low and threw extra 
work on her seemed 
to have no terrors fot 
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Giving him his bath in the morning is far her She intended to 
more fun for me than for most mothers. 


know all there was to 
know about moving 
pictures before she was compelled to give up. 

Her baby was expected to appear the last of March. She 
thought she could get a complete apprenticeship in this job by 
the first of January. She would then resign and rest and study 
till the following autumn—when, on the basis of her work here, 
she would strike for a much better position elsewhere. She had 
wished to take her boss into her confidence, but a little experience 
with him made her think that he really deserved to have her re- 
sign without notice. He seemed to expect her to stay with him 
forever, and held out a promise of a raise—well, maybe a raise 
of five dollars a week in a year or two, if she didn’t object too 
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much to overtime, and thought out bright ideas for the firm to 
ut in practice. 

When the first of January came, she was still loath to stop. It 
was getting a little hard for her to go about so much in crowds, 
and in the storms of winter. There was nothing pleasant in her 
relations with her employer or the staff. But she dreaded the 
ennui of being a woman of leisure in a city apartment, with no 
one to talk to during the day except the little West Indian maid 
who came in the afternoons to prepare her dinner. So she lingered 
on the job, resolving to resign on the fifteenth. 

But some one else had 
been watching her swift 


Thus fortified, with her secretary in her own house and her 
husband as unpaid assistant, she went to the head of the firm 
three weeks before her baby was expected. She was still so well 
that everyone was in a general state of ignorance concerning 
her impending crisis. She showed her employer what she had 
done so far on the job, and received his praise and congratulations. 
Then she confessed. He was amazed that she had carried on so 
long, but was sympathetic and cordial. Of course, he said, she 
was welcome to arrange matters in any way she wished. She 
must not take her job too seriously now, and must be careful 

of her own health. He 
thought that the firm 





advance in the knowledge 
of meving pictures and 
her enterprise and energy. 
On the tenth of January 
the head of another firm, 
with whom she had had 
very cordial relations, in- 
vited her to lunch, told 
her that he was thinking 
of organizing a new de- 
partment of educational 
moving pictures, and asked 
her to undertake the job. 
at a very considerable in- 
crease in salary. It was 
one of the opportunities 
of a lifetime—and it came 
at the time when she was 
going to give up work al- 
together. For a moment 
she was on the point of 
refusing and telling why. 
Then she thought: “If I 
do so, I'll have to admit 
motherhood as a genuine 
handicap—and I wont.” 

So she demurred. She 
would not promise to keep 
regular office-hours, she 
said. She must run the 
job in her own way. She 
reserved the right to give 
it up after six weeks. The 
more coy she became, the 
more anxious was he. He 
answered every objection 
with a concession. ‘What 
I want you to do is to 
take this thing and organ- 
ize it for me,” he said. 
“I don’t care how you 
do it, provided you get 
results. No one else has 
such a background of 
knowledge and acquaint- 
anceship for it as you. I 
am buying your knowledge 
and influence, not your 
time and energy for a specified number of hours per day.” 

The result was that on the fifteenth, when she had planned to 
give up all work and sit down and wait, she entered, instead, 
upon the arduous task of organizing a new department—and of 
getting it running so smoothly that, within six weeks, she could, 
as she said, “begin to think of taking a vacation at the hospital.” 

She laid her plans carefully. In the first place she imported a 
secretary whose work and character she knew, and offered her a 
room in her own apartment—a room such as, in the present hous- 
ing situation, could not normally be sustained on a secretarial 
wage. In the second place she trained her husband in on all the 
details of the job. His background and interests were of a dif- 
ferent type, but he readily grasped the main points, and was able 
to see people for her and do a good deal of the representative 
work which she, with a baseless morbid fear regarding her ap- 
pearance, was sometimes shy of undertaking. He managed to fit 
engagements for her into his own schedule, and as soon as he 
understood her problems, his advice and prestige were of consid- 
erable value to her—and so they learned a lesson in codperation 
which they might otherwise have missed, and which made this 
time very interesting and happy. 











Sentiment and memory will cry out for the old- 
fashioned home and the old-fashioned mother. 





could even stand a tem- 
porary cessation of activ- 
ities in her department, 
considering that it was in 
a worthy cause. And she 
had his very best wishes. 

She continued to come 
to the office a few hours 
during the day until the 
very last—and by dint of 
careful dressing and an ex- 
cellent carriage, escaped 
the publicity which is per- 
haps the most trying fea- 
ture of the experience. 
On her way to the hos- 
pital in a taxi she wrote 
out some instructions for 
her secretary and her hus- 
band, which would carry 
the work over for a few 
days until she should be 
well enough to think of it 
again—and any mother 
will appreciate that this 
was a positive diversion 
during the last trying hour 
or two of expectation. 

When her baby was 
born, she and the little 
one were the most popu- 
lar institution in the firm. 
Her pluck and bright spir- 
its had won everyone’s 
admiration. Her col- 
leagues sent a whole gar- 
den full of flowers “with 
best wishes for our little 
new editor.” The presi- 
dent of the firm sent word 
that she must get well as 
fast as possible, but must 
not be in too much of a 
hurry to return. They 
would all hold the fort 
till she got back. The 
baby, who was the biggest 
and healthiest baby in the 
hospital nursery, was adopted as the firm’s mascot forthwith. 

Within a week she was doing most of the main business of her 
job from her hospital bed, through the medium of the husband and 
the secretary, and glad to have this to amuse her, since the stern- 
ness of modern medical science refused to let her have the baby 
to play with. The doctor said he couldn’t object to her perform- 
ances since she was the star patient, and mother of the prize baby. 
Evidently, he said, she knew what was good for her. At the end 
of three weeks, when she came into the office, she was received 
with a general ovation. The baby, who soon proved to be a 
loving, eager, knowing little fellow, afterward became the pet 
and ward of the whole firm, and everyone prophesied that he would 
be its next president, unless his mother beat him to it. 

This, of course, represents ideal conditions. But it is no more 
than a valuable employee is entitled to. If, in lieu of the senti- 
mentality which has been wasted on motherhood in the past, every 
mother could be treated with this simple cordiality and codpera- 
tion by those with whom she works, the ways of business would 
be considerably sweetened. Women as wives have received more 
concessions than they really need. By mere reason of potential 
motherhood they have had a right to (Continued on page 98) 
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Port o' Dreams 


By JEANNE JUDSON 


Illustrated by RAEBURN VAN BUREN 


The story so far: 


HE coming of Laura Gray to Porto Rico occurred in strange 
fashion when the Hudson River barge of which her father 
had been captain drifted out to sea in a storm and was wrecked— 
with the result that she was picked up by a steamer bound for 
the West Indies. Left a penniless orphan, she accepted the offer 
of the Reverend Mercer to become nurse-girl for his children in 
Porto Rico; but far better fortune came to her in the dubious 
guise of an attack of yellow fever: Don Luis del Valle, brother of 
the physician called, was so attracted by her that he adopted her. 
When the Doctor’s nephew Ramon returned from war-service, 
Laura’ found him much to her liking, though a marriage of con- 
venience had been arranged between him and Isabella, one of 
Laura’s friends. And when Laura discovered that Ramon was 
plotting with Lieutenant Perez for Porto Rican independence, she 
was much concerned for him—especially when the tactless speeches 
of some visiting Americans fanned the revolutionary fervor in 
Ramon and his friends. And now there came a shock to Laura: 
Don Luis, whose affection had hitherto seemed purely paternal, 
proposed to her. She rejected him—with great grief for his 
disappointment. 
That night came greater shock—a note from Isabella saying she 
had eloped with an American naval of- 
ficer and asking Laura to break the news 
to Ramén and her parents. Laura tele- 
ed Ramon but found him not at 
me. So though it was late at night 
she set out alone for the home of his 
father, Dr. Del Vallé~ On the way she 
overheard a plot of revolutionists to blow 
up Casa Blanca while the visiting Ameri- 
can Congressional party was present. 
She found Dr. Del Valle and told him 
of Isabella’s letter. And next day, fear- 
ing to betray Ramon, she herself explored 
the tunnel under Casa Blanca, and found 
the bomb placed there. Then appeared, 
disheveled but successful, in the midst 
of the party of visiting American nota- 
bles and their Porto Rican hosts in the 
rooms above. 


i 


CHAPTER XVIII ) a 


R. JULIO DEL VALLE knew that 


but half a story, and he remembered 
vividly the startled look of amazement 
in the eyes of his son, when Laura had 
made her appearance. He found nothing 
physically wrong with Laura Gray. She 
was not hurt, and her pulse was almost 
normal. So far as her bodily needs were 
concerned he could have left her at once. 
He sat beside her, holding her hand 
and looking into the wide blue eyes, re- 
membering her as she had been three 
years before in the hospital at Mira- 
flores. He did not question her, for he 
read in her eyes that she was only too 
eager to tell her story. She did it simply 
and clearly enough—telling of her first 
suspicions of Peréz, of her frequent vis- 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation. 
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its to el Morro, of the niche under the lookout tower, and of how 
she had forced an entrance there, yet in it all she made no men- 
tion of Ramén’s name. Only at the end she said: 

“Lieutenant Perez—Lieutenant Perez alone was responsible for 
the bomb. No one else, except the man who was to light the 
fuse, knew anything about it. The men in the mountains only 
knew that there was to be a signal—they did not know what it 
would be, or what would cause it.” 

A warm pressure of her hand was the only thanks he gave her 
for exonerating his son. His mind was busy with the conversa- 
tion he would have with Ramon at the earliest opportunity. It 
was to be hoped that this would have taught him a lesson. He 
could trust the discretion of la esposa del General. She was a 
woman most remarkable. The whole thing would be disposed of 
as the work of individuals; no political significance would be at- 
tached to it, but it would prove to Ramén, as no amount of verbal 
arguments could prove, that his methods were all wrong—that 
whatever was done for Porto Rico must be done openly and 
slowly, must be accomplished through education. The thought 
made him smile a little—the Americans and Porto Ricans were so 
thoroughly agreed on this matter of education. Their only diver- 
gence came in the fact that the Americans wanted to educate the 
Porto Ricans, and the Porto Ricans wanted to educate the Amer- 
icans. 

When he returned to the drawing- 
room, he explained to the people who 
were already departing that Miss Gray 
was sleeping. He consciously avoided 
speaking to Ramon, only watching to 
see that he also did not leave. 

Perhaps Dr. Julio was wrong when 
he thought that Laura’s pulse was nor- 
mal; later he admitted that he should 
not have left her alone. She had 
watched him go through the door, and 
had immediately risen from the bed on 
which she was lying. Opposite the door 
through which he had disappeared was 
another door. Laura had no idea where 
it led, but she went through it. She 
found herself in a smaller room, evi- 
dently a dressing-room, with another 
door which led into another bedroom. 
Here she began to despair of finding 

fe her way unobserved out of doors, but 
this bedroom opened into a hall. The 
sound of voices told her what doors to 
avoid, and a few more turns and twists 
led her to a rear exit. Once in the gar- 
dens, she breathed a sigh of relief. 

She was in the upper garden now, 
the high garden that overlooked the 
bay. The moon shone with a soft, re- 
vealing brilliance, searching out the 
dark nooks and corners in the narrow 
streets of San Juan, outlining the dark 
palms against the purple velvet of the 
sky, caressing each sleeping sailboat anchored in the harbor—shin- 
ing too, she knew, on every tiny palm-tree hut scattered through 
the mountains, as though thrown there by the careless hand of 
some giant sower of human seeds, and perhaps resting gently on 
the figures of men and tiny, restive ponies that waited for a sig- 
nal that would never be given. : ; : 

She stood looking out over the bay, filling her nostrils with the 
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into her heart, filling it to overflowing with a bitterness of renun- 
ciation, because she was saying good-by to the island of her 
dreams, She could have remained to see another marriage ar- 
ranged for Ramon, to go on day after day with Don Luis, pre- 
tending that they both had forgotten what in reality they would 
never forget; but she felt that she had not the strength to do this, 
even if it would have been fair to Don Luis. In addition she 
feared that on the morrow she might be questioned further, made 
to tell things that might involve Ramon. 

She did not know exactly where she would go. There had been 
a picture in her mind of el Morro 
and the white, curled water reaching 
up its rugged, somber walls. She 
still heard its whispered invitation, 
but she hesitated. Suicide enters 
into the imaginings of almost every 
human being at one time or another. 
as a desirable thing—a door through 
which one may pass when other 
doors are seemingly closed; but in 
sane people such thoughts do not 
iead to action unless the person is 
inspired by some motive of sacrifice, 
or unless he is possessed of that self- 
dramatizing habit that instead of 
conceiving death as the earthly end 
busies itself with pictures of the 
finding of the body and the effect 
of the act on those left behind. 

To none of these classes did 
Laura belong. She did not conceive 
herself of enough importance even to 
wonder what the effect of her death 
would be on Ramon or Don Luis ar 
any of the people who knew her and 
had been kind to her. She did not 
want to cause them sorrow. She 
only wanted to get away from a prob- 
lem of life that seemed to have no 
other solution except her disappear- 
ance from the stage. Her hand 
touched the stiletto which was still 
in the pocket of her cloak, but the 
suggestion it conveyed to her mind 
was so fleeting as to be less than a 
temptation. 

It was just at this point that her 
eyes rested on the Juanita lying at 
anchor in the bay. It was the Jua- 
nita that had brought her to Porto 
Rico. She would go back the same 
way, back to the country of her 
birth. She had money with her— 
money that, like all she had, the very 
clothes she wore, was the gift of 
these people from whom she would 
separate herself. It would be enough 
to pay her passage. She had brought 
nothing from the United States, and 
she would take nothing back except 
the three years of mental and spir- 
itual development that were a part 
of her. 

She wondered if the same captain was on the Juanita, and the 
same stewardess, for she intended to stow away, and to show 
herself only after the Juanita was far out at sea. She could pay 
her passage on board. 

It.is a comparatively easy matter to stow away on any of the 
ships that make San Juan, as the captains will tell you. It is 
rare for a ship to go out without at least one unexpected passenger, 
and often there are two or three bare-legged brown boys scrubbing 
decks and polishing brass and doubtless wishing they had never 
responded to the lure of adventure. Laura thought of this as she 
walked down toward the docks. She could slip aboard very easily 
now. The boat was to take the Congressional party away, sailing 
at noon. She would not show herself until they were well out at 
sea; then she would go direct to the purser and pay her passage. 
She knew that the ships were all full, every cabin taken, and the 
fact that she could not make a reservation at the ticket-office 
would be excuse enough for smuggling aboard. As for what she 
would do when she reached the United States, there was much 


time to think of that. Perhaps she would obtain work as a teacher 
of Spanish. 

It was not quite as simple as she had thought; she had not 
counted on finding the little boats along the wharf all occupied— 
by sleeping men and boys, to be sure, but they slept lightly, so 
that she was constrained to move carefully among them, looking 
down with a sense of awe and reverence at the sinewy, half-naked 
bodies sprawled there in the moonlight, sleeping perhaps as 
sweetly, as safely and soundly, as those of the other world sleep 
in their carefully guarded beds. She had not counted, either, 





Dr. Julio was wrong when he thought that Laura’s 
pulse was normal. She had watched him go through 
the door, and had immediately risen from the bed. 


on the fact that stevedores would still be working, putting the 
last of a cargo of fruit aboard. Congressmen may come, and Con- 
gressmen may go, but the steady stream of fruit and sugar and 
tobacco must go on into the hold regardless of what distinguished 
feet might tread the decks. 

It would be impossible to go aboard unnoticed; so Laura de- 
cided to put a bold face on the matter. The passengers’ gang- 
plank was not down, and she would have to go aboard by way of 
the lower deck. She was challenged briefly by a man in charge 
of the workers, but her quick answer in Spanish, and the mention 
of the name of Stewardess Maria Luisa Garcia lulled suspicion. 
Laura was not even sure that this stewardess was still on the 
Juanita, but for that matter, neither was the ‘man to whom she 
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spoke. He only knew that the sefiorita seemed to know what she 
was about and acted as if she belonged on the ship. The passen- 
gers and crew were none of his affair. He was concerned only 
with the cargo. 

Laura remembered every foot of the Juanita and had no trouble 
in finding her way to the cabin where the stewardess slept. The 
cabin was empty now, but she knew that the stewardess would 
come aboard early, and she composed herself to wait, depending 
for protection on the very lack of precaution she had taken in 
possessing herself of the cabin 


Don Luis, Dr. Julio, Ramon, the General and his wife faced 
each other alone. The other guests had departed, and they were 
now free to talk; yet they said very little. Don Luis, who alone 
of those present believed that Laura was actually sleeping, ex- 
hausted by her adventure, was the first. 

“Suppose you see if the child is ready to be taken home,” he 
said to his brother. 

Dr. Julio’s one thought was to be alone with Ramon. What 
he had to say could be heard by Don Luis, but there was no 
need for placing upon the General and his wife any greater bur- 
den of knowledge than they already possessed. He did not desire 
it, and he knew that they shared his feeling. They would be 
glad to see the last of the adventure. It was apparent in the 
eager rising of the wife of the General to Don Luis’ suggestion. 

“T will go myself and speak to her,” she said. 

She was gone from the room only a minute. Then, returning: 

“She is not there.” She spoke in a low, quiet voice that held 
in it more of fear than a shrill outcry. 
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“She must be somewhere—-in another room?” 

It was Don Luis who spoke. Dr. Julio noted that Ramon 
had not spoken at all, but now he started from his chair, his face 
blanching to a greater whiteness, his lips half parted as if he 
would have spoken, then closing wordlessly as he sank back with 
a visible effort at self-control. 

“She may have gone home by herself,” suggested the General. 

“I will look again and question some of the servants,” said his 
wife, ignoring his improbable suggestion. She was gone again, 
leaving them to turn their eyes inward, because they dared not 
look at each other. 

“Was she delirious?” Don Luis addressed his brother. 

“No; she was perfectly all right—tired, of course, but quite 
normal. She was not even sleeping. I only said that to protect 
her from questions.” 

Silence again for a few minutes. 

“Dll go out and see if Pedro is there with the car,” suggested 
Don Luis. 

“Let me go!” Ramon leaped to his feet as if eager to take 
refuge from his thoughts in action. Don Luis assented, but Dr. 
Julio stirred restlessly, watching Ramon as if he feared to allow 
him to leave his sight lest he should not return. 

Ramon and the wife of the General were back at almost the 
same instant—the wife of the General to report that her first 
statement that Laura had gone, was quite accurate; and Ramon 
to say that Pedro was outside dozing in the car and had not seen 
Laura. 

“She might have walked home,” suggested Don Luis, trying to 
conceal his distress by a calm manner. 

“We can telephone.” 

“No, Ramon; don’t do that; there is no necessity for alarming 
the entire Island. It will take less than fifteen minutes to drive 
home. We will all go with Luis, and if— But of course she will 
be there.” 

“I think we ought to notify the police at once, Father.” Ra- 
mon’s voice was in marked contrast to his father’s calm tone, and 
he made no effort to conceal that Dr. Julio’s attitude irritated him. 
“She said she was followed, didn’t she? How do we know that 
she has not been killed?” 

“Taking the servants and the police into our confidence will 
not restore her now; the time to think of such dangers is long 

"8 
-_" was a cruel thing to say. Ramoén’s silence and his tremendous 
effort at self-control told him how cruel, but the boy must learn 
this lesson so well that he 
would never forget it. 

“Come, then; we must 
waste no more time. —We 
will let you know immedi- 
ately.” 

Don Luis’ last words 
were addressed to the wife 
of the General. 

“If we can be of any 
service—” said the General. 

“It is understood,” said 
Don Luis. 

“Perhaps,” he said as 
they climbed into the car, 
“Senora Del Valle or Dona 
Matilda will know somé- 
thing.” 

Of the three men he was 
the only one who seemed 
determined to preserve a 
hopeful attitude. He sat in 
front with his driver. Be- 
hind him, father and son 
rode in silence, each feel- 
ing between them the op- 
pressive weight of words 
unspoken, and each deter- 
mined that the other 
should be the first to speak. 


CHAPTER XIX 


T was Don Luis who, 
when they discovered 
beyond question that Laura 
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was not at home, said that Dofia Matilda should be consulted at 
once before any further step was taken. Don Luis had never 
outgrown @ childish reverence for, and confidence in, the power 
of this ancient dame to adjust all difficulties and unravel all 
les. His mother had died when he was very young and Dofia 
Matilda had taken her place. His instinct to appeal to her now 
was the instinct of a child turning to its mother. All three of 
them understood the necessity for keeping their trouble inside 
the family as long as possible. Anything like 
this, involving a young girl, must be kept out 
of newspapers and away from _ gossiping 
tongues. Only as a last resort would her dis- 
arance be made public. 

Dofia Matilda appeared, not as one roused 
from sound sleep in the middle of the night, 
but fully dressed. She would not have dreamed 
of leaving her own room in negligee for any- 
thing less than a fire or an earthquake. Her 
black lace mantilla was adjusted carefully, and 
she was herself perfectly calm, though she 

knew that nothing but a matter of great im- 

port could have caused her nephews to send 

for her thus. 

Her erect little old figure rather steadied 
them. They had known her so long, had de- 
ferred to her for so many years, 
that it seemed incredible that there 
was any matter in which she would i) Pee 
be unable to give counsel. Only 5 Bayt | 
Ramon, chafing under what he ABS 
considered criminal delay, was un- 
touched by their confidence. 

“Do you know where Laura is?” 
he asked. “She’s gone—dis- 
appeared from Casa Blanca.” 

“But she was not at Casa Blan- 
ca,” explained the old lady calmly. 

“But she was—she appeared sud- 
denly with a bomb that had been 
put under the castle by—by anar- 
chists. She’d overheard them v 
talking—” 

Dona Matilda threw out one thin 
hand in protest. 

“Let Luis or Julio tell the story,” 
she said. “You are not coherent.” 

Dr. Julio, as the only one who 
had talked to Laura, told Dojia 
Matilda briefly the events of the 
night as he knew them. She lis- 
tened without horror or apparent 
agitation, standing quite still, fac- 
ing the men, who were standing 
also. When he had finished, she 
sat down and motioned them to 
follow her example. 

“Haste will not help us,” she 
said. “If Ramon will tell us now 
what he knows, we can better 
judge what has happened to Laura 
and what to do.” 

“Father has told everything.” 

“I do not think so.” The old lady looked at him sternly. 

“Donia Matilda is right,” said Dr. Julio. “You had best tell 
everything; I intend that you shall tell me, and it might as well 

now. There is no one here but the family.”. 

“I have no desire to conceal anything. I have done nothing 
that I regret, but I cannot see where my story will help find 
Laura—that is the first thing.” 

“You are not expected to see,” said Dona Matilda, speaking 
to him as if he were a very young child. “You have come here 
for help, and I think I can give it if you tell everything.” 

_ Ramon shrugged his shoulders, but he spoke nevertheless, hurry- 
ing the story out as if trying to save time. He spoke of his plans 
for the independence of his country, not with apology or even 
with explanation, but as of something shared by all of them. He 
told of the revolution as he planned it after he became associated 
with Lieutenant Perez. He told how Perez confided to him the 
secret of the passage running from el Morro to Casa Blanca, and 
of how it was planned that simultaneous possession of the two 
forts and of the old Governor’s palace, as well as of the city, 
























could have been obtained in one hour. His plan had contained no 
violence. The people in Casa Blanca were merely to be made 
prisoners. 

“Of the plan to blow up Casa Blanca I knew nothing.” He 
paused as if waiting for some expression of belief. . 

“So Laura explained to me,” his father assented. 

“Laura warned me that Perez was not honest—that his plans 
were not mine, and I promised her that if she could prove that, 
I would break with 
him. Evidently she 
did not obtain the 
proof in time. You 
know the rest—all 
that I know.” 

“Perez, of course, 
has gone, disappeared 
also. If we can find 
him—” suggested Dr. 
Julio. 

“You talk, all of 
you, like—like men!” 
Dona Matilda ex- 
claimed. “The dis- 
appearance of Lieu- 
tenant Perez has no 
connection with 
Laura: He has gone. 
sensibly enough, to 
save his life if pos- 
sible. Laura’ has 
gone to save Ramon.” 

“To save me— 
from what? Why?” 
Telling his story had not been 

easy for Ramon. It was a story 

of failure, and youth does not 
like to confess failure. In addi- 
tion, it was a story of activities 
against which he had been 
warned by both his father and 
his uncle many times. As yet, 

neither of them had said, “I 

told you so!” but their eyes 

and the glances they exchanged 
were sufficiently eloquent. He 

did not think he could have 

heard Dofa Matilda’s words 

aright, but the face of his 

father looked as dazed as his 

own. He was also at sea as to 
her meaning. Only Don Luis’ 
lowered lids concealed his 
thoughts. 

“Laura feared that she would 
be questioned by those in author- 
ity, and that something she might 
say would involve you in this 
trouble of your own making; she 
has disappeared for the same rea- 
son that she has done all these 
other things—because, hombre, 
she is foolish enough to love you; 
a blind woman would have known it from the moment the girl 
first looked at you, but men have no eyes but for that which 
they wish to see.” 

It was Don Luis who spoke first then, because her sharp old 
eyes were on him, and he would have been glad to have assurance 
that she did not know his own secret also. Only by speech could 
he prove that what she had said had meant no more to him than 
to his brother Dr. Julio. 

“Then you do not believe that she is in danger—that she has 
been hurt or abducted?” 

He said this while his mind was busy with the thought that 
he should have known long ago what Dona Matilda was telling 
them. This was the secret trouble that he could never persuade 
Laura to tell him about. How dull he had been not to see for 
himself! And Ramén, had he known? A glance at his nephew’s 
face assured him that he had not. There could not have been an 
increase of misery on Ramén’s face, but it expressed now an 
amazement that could not have been assumed. Don Luis looked 
closely for any signs of flattered vanity. If the young fool didn’t 





“We have decided,” 
said the man, “ that 
we can do no better 
than to accept your 
generous offer, senor.” 
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understand, he would wring his neck. Evidently the young fool 
did understand. There was both reverence and joy in his amaze- 
ment, but no trace of what Don Luis feared. 

“But where can she have gone?” asked Dr. Julio. 

They were utterly helpless still, like children, appealing to the 
sup-tior wisdom of a grown-up. 

“I am no fortune-teller,” said Dofa Matilda. ‘Where she is 
now is not certain, but she will assuredly try to return to her own 
people. She will go back to America of the North.” 

Ramon was already on his feet. 

“Where are you going?” Don Luis was standing also. 

“To the Juanita—to find her.” 

“Would it not be better to let Luis go for his ward?” suggested 
Dr. Julio. “It may be too that Dofia Matilda is mistaken, and we 
must avoid publicity—” 

“No—it is much better that I go; I must find her; I am the 
cause of her running away, and I must bring her back.” 

“But I prefer to go myself. She is my ward—” 

Ramon looked at him, seeing for the first time the antagonism 
in his uncle’s attitude. 

“She will not come for you, Uncle. She will come for me be- 
cause—because of my great love—she will come back and marry 
me.” 

Only a moment Don Luis hesitated; but in that moment his 
entire vision of the future changed. He saw how through this 
he could reéstablish his old footing with Laura; she would be his 
daughter again; as Ramon’s wife she would be able to forget 
his mistake. Already he began to plan a wedding of unexampled 
splendor. Ramon was after all a splendid young fellow—hand- 
some,’ too, handsome as he himself had been twenty years ago. 
He threw his arm across his shoulder with affection: 

“You are right, my boy—my blessing follows you.” 

“You talk like two sentimental students. You can’t go now, 
Ramon. In the first place, the steamship-offices are closed, and 
so wherever Laura is, she is not aboard the Juanita now. She 
can’t go aboard for at least two hours. And even after she goes 
aboard the Juanita, she can’t leave San Juan until it sails, which 
will not be. until noon today. What do you mean to do—pace 
the deck all night?” 

Ramon regarded his father with as much impatience as he dared. 

“She doesn’t necessarily have to buy a ticket, you know 
Father. She probably wont want to leave any record at the of- 
fices. You forget that she is running away. And as to waiting 
until morning before going aboard—you should remember the 
story you told me of how she first came to Porto Rico. She may 
choose to go back in the same manner. You forget that she is 
not a timid Porto Rican girl.” 

“No she is not a Porto Rican girl,” said Dofia Matilda. “For 
the girls of our country are choosing to imitate the women of 
America; and it has been for her, a woman from the North, to 
show us courage and loyalty in love. Ramon is right; let him go.” 


CHAPTER XX 


T was only a few moments after Ramon left the house that the 
I three who waited heard a faint, timid ringing of the doorbell. 
Don Luis glanced at his watch 
and smiled. He had almost for- 
gotten his strike, and that he was 
to receive the answer to his offer 
tonight at twelve. 

Many things 
that had puzzled 
him about the 
strike werenow ~~ 
perfectly clear. He = 
was to have his emers 
answer in the form 


of an explosion that would have put . inh eas 


him beyond all interest in the to- 
bacco business. Unquestionably the 
striking workmen, or at least their 
leaders, knew about the revolution- 
ary plot, and it had doubtless been 
a part of the plan that they were to 
take over his business for themselves. The explosion 
had not come. Nothing had happened as it had been 
planned. The union leader would talk differently 
now. He did not answer the bell at once. It would do 
the man no harm to wait awhile outside the door. 
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“It is the union representative,” he explained to Dr. Julio 
“He has come to make peace, now that they have been defeateq 
It might be a good idea to explain to Ramon that my little to. 
bacco business was to have been one of the perquisites of the 
new régime that his revolutionists were to establish.” 

“I think the boy is cured; if it were not that he would have ty 
pay the penalty himself, I’d like to tell the true story of that bom) 
to the Americans. It might be a lesson to them as well.” 

“Perhaps.” Don Luis went to the door in answer to a loude 
ring. He did not ask the man to enter, did not greet him, by 
stood looking down at him, waiting. 

“We have decided,” said the man. “We have decided that ye 
can do no better than accept your most generous offer, seiior 
It is most fair.” 

“Then you will all be at work Monday morning?” said Don 
Luis pleasantly. 

“We will all be at work Monday morning. Thank you.” 

He turned to go, but Don Luis called him back. 

“Tell your men,” he said, “that it is well to remember that 
what flag flies over Casa Blanca is to them of little import: 
whether the island is oppressed by Spain or educated by America 
of the North, they are still my children, and I have tried to 
just with them, and that while I live, the only red that will bk 
tolerated is the red of the corazon de hombre.” 

He went back into the house smiling, a smile that was not all 
happiness, to join his brother and wait for Ramén, who was now 
walking along the path that Laura had followed less than three 
hours earlier. 

He also walked along the docks under the moonlight that was 
now growing pale before the approaching dawn, walked and 
looked down at the figures sprawled under the sky, stirring rest- 
lessly now, sighing and moving in their sleep as the dawn-wind 
sighed and moved over the sea. Had it not been for Laura, he 
would never again have looked at the little boats, or at the 
palms or the sea or anything in the island that was good to see. 
He had dreamed that in the morning he would be provisional 
governor of the island, but without her aid he would not have 
been at all. The half-naked boatmen would have seen the little 
blue waves sparkling under the sun and the palms waving on the 
shore, but he would have seen nothing at all. This gift of life 
was very wonderful, and he was eager to find Laura and to 
tell her so. He wanted to see the laughter rippling across her 
eyes as a little stray wind sometimes séts the trees dancing ona 
still afternoon. 

Fearless and loyal and beautiful of soul she was, he thought, 
but how could he know that she would love him? A terrible 
thought came to him: perhaps Dofa Matilda was wrong; per- 
haps—but there could be no other reason for all that she had 
done; and even if she did not love him now, he would make 
her love him—he would make her love him. For what other 

purpose was he young 
and slender and dark 
and strong — for what 
other reason was he 
born here in this island 
rising like a beautiful 
Eden out of the Carib- 
bean Sea? 

His heart was sing- 
ing with dreams of 
what he would tell her, 

of how he 
would try to 
repay. He had 
forgotten the 
plots and an- 
gers of yester- 
day; he did not 
even consider 
that after his 
escape from be- 
ing blown up in Casa Blanca, 
he had narrowly escaped be- 
ing arrested as a revolution- 
ist, or what he would say 
to those men of the moun- 
tains who had waited for a 
signal that did not come. 
Sufficient for the day are the 
plots thereof in the islands 
(Continued on page 100) 
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A vivid picture of the experiences of 
two women traveling alone in India. 


By MARJORIE 


HIS is a lesson in how the Englishman rules India. It is 

not history, however: it is comedy. Hitherto Carmen and 
I had looked upon the British government as largely irrelevant so 
far as we were concerned. The old emperors we liked because 
they had been very grand and were now safely dead. But British 
officials had no romance to recommend them. They did, we dis- 
covered, have a sense of humor. The discovery was in this wise: 

The Man from Missouri had departed, in search, I fancy, of 
ladies less disconcertingly high-brow. Just as we were speculat- 
ing upon a further invasion of marble halls, a telegram from 
Herbert arrived, announcing that if I ever expected to see my 
native land again and recover the husband-to-be whom I had lost 
in Japan, I must return to Calcutta forthwith. The one and only 
means of return would sail immediately. 

I refused to return without looking first at the Taj Mahal. If 
we left Delhi in the early morning, we could stop at Agra for the 
afternoon and proceed southward on a midnight train. We hurried 
Abdul as that potentate had never been hurried before, and 
arrived at the station breathless. There stood my one and only 
chance of the Taj Mahal, home, and an ultimate wedding-ring— 
all ready to pull out. 

As we were speeding to the ticket-window the British Govern- 
ment intercepted us in the shape of a shy young passport official 
who must forthwith know our history and business. Our history 
was of no importance, and we told him so. As for our business, 
we had none. We were Americans, and if necessary, we could 
be persuaded to confess our age. This didn’t look impressive on 
a report, especially in the days when it was still the duty of his 
office to discover as many German spies as possible, or, barring 
that, to fix pacifism or other doctrines on each newcomer. 

While he was still probing our history for really significant de- 
tail, the train gave a jerk, Abdul shouted frantically, “Memsahib!” 
and in one inconsiderate leap we landed on the steps of a first- 
class carriage to which Abdul was clinging, and rode blandly away, 
leaving the British government gaping. Then it dawned on us 
that we had no tickets. But no one came to question our right 
to be there, and we proceeded without molestation to Agra. When 
we got off there, we walked through the gate serenely, in undis- 
turbed enjoyment, apparently, of a free ride from Delhi. Then 
my innate honesty asserted itself: 

“Carmen,” said I, “we really ought to pay for our tickets.” 

She was inclined to think that since the British Government 
had done its best to prevent us from getting to Calcutta in time, 
and since we had escaped on a Government railroad, we were 
quits. But I had a conscience. So I walked up to the Babu in 
charge of the ticket-window and laid down the price for two 


first-class tickets and a servant’s ticket. He looked embarrassed. _ 
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“IT must collect a fine,” said he. “Thirteen rupees.” 

“Why?” We exploded. 

“Because you did not buy your tickets in Delhi.” 

We explained that we had been prevented by the unintelligence 
of the British Government, which had neglected all its good 
chances to investigate us when we did not happen to be in a hurry. 
We said he ought to be grateful for the privilege of dealing with 
honest folk who paid their debts without being asked—and we 
did not propose to pay a fine. He said he could not register the 
ticket as paid for in Agra, without adding the penalty; some one 
must pay those thirteen rupees. We laid down the just price for 
the tickets and departed. ; 

After lunch a servant came rushing up to us in great embarrass- 
ment. There was some one to see the memsahibs, he sa?4- the 
memsahibs must come down at once. We went down to aad a 
turbaned Babu protesting to all the multitude that we were thieves 
and robbers and dangerous enemies of the Government. He was 
from the railroad—and he must have that fine. We stood on our 
honesty, and refused. 

Then he broke down: “Ah, memsahib, me poor man—very poor. 
You not pay, me pay. Government, he will collect. Ah, memsa- 
hib, me have wife, two wives, and many sons; if I pay, they 
starve. Ah, memsahib, you pay those thirteen rupees, and every 
day I pray to God for you. Ah, memsahib, me poor, very poor, 
but me pray to God.” 

Wrathfully we entered a carriage and rode straight to the sta- 
tion—to tell the Indian Railway System what we thought of it. 
When we reached there, we found that we were notorious char- 
acters. The whole army of Indian officials came out to view such 
examples of crime. We explained and explained. But in vain. 
We might have got away without paying for tickets at all. From 
the railroad’s point of view we should then have been non-existent. 
But it was a rule that if anyone rode from Delhi to Agra without 
first getting a ticket, he must pay a fine. By offering to pay, we 
had confessed our iniquity. Therefore the fine must follow. 

At last, surveying the uniform tint of dark brown in the faces 
around her, Carmen said with majesty: “If there is a white man 
in this place, lead us to him.” 

There was a discussion. One white man did exist, it seemed. 
At last the dusky procession escorted us through one dingy room 
after another till we came to a lanky Englishman, seated in an 
inner sanctum among books and papers. In a great flood of 
Oriental eloquence our sins and robberies were explained to him. 
He looked at us severely as one about to administer the utmost 
rigor of the law. We told our story. He heard it with the 
solemnity of a judge. Then a funny little smile flickered over his 
face. 
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“Tt’s fatal to be honest in India,” he said. 

He looked the record of the ticket-agent through carefully: 
“Two ladies, first class, and servant—fine thirteen rupees.” 

“The Babu is right,” he said. “If we collect for the tickets, 
we must show the fine.” _ 

He did some lightning arithmetic, and then turned to the Babu 
dramatically : 

“Babu,” he said, pointing to us, “what do you see?” 

“Two memsahibs,” said the Babu meekly. 

“No,” said he, “you are mistaken—you see only one lady.” 

“Yes, sahib,” said the Babu, salaaming humbly. “I see one 
aemsahib.” 

“And how did this one lady travel to Agra?” 

“First class, sahib.” 

“No, Babu,” replied the Englishman. “You are strangely mis- 
nformed. She traveled second class with one servant.” 

“Yes, sahib: one memsahib, second class, with one servant.” 

“Babu,” said he, looking at the receipts for the money we had 
paid that morning, “I am amazed at you. This record is plainly 
incorrect. Whereas there was only one lady traveling second 
class, you have written that 
there were two traveling first > = re 
class. All these Babus can see 
that it is incorrect.” And he 
indicated the crowd of wit- 
nesses, who, looking blandly 
at Carmen and me, were now 
ready to swear that we two 
were one. 

“Yes, sahib,” said they, in 
one lying chorus, “the record 
is wrong. We see one mem- 
sahib, who traveled second 
class.” 

“Now, this one memsahib, 
who traveled second class, with 
one servant, will pay for fare 
from Delhi to Agra with the 
penalty. Make out the 
record.” 

The Babu made the record. 
It came to exactly thirteen 
rupees Jess than we had paid 
that morning for our two first- 
class tickets. 

The Englishman surveyed 
the new receipt. “What’s this?” he asked. “You told me the 
lady owed you thirteen rupees. By this it is plain that we owe 
her thirteen rupees. Pay them to the lady.” 

Meekly the Babu produced thirteen rupees. The Englishman 
handed them to us, bowing. “Sorry,” said he. “And I hope this 
will compensate for the trouble.” 

So saying, he turned abruptly to his desk, and the company 
escerted us out, bowing, smiling, beaming, with Oriental enjoy- 
ment of this thoroughly Oriental bit of trickery 

A few minutes later the memory of this comedy died in silence 
and pure awe; for Carmen and I stood beneath the Taj Mahal, 
the white memorial of human love that we had come so far to 
see. Again and again the Taj has been called the most beautiful 
piece of architecture in the world; yet all the peans of architects 
and scribblers and the inarticulate raptures of tourists cannot 
prepare one for its utter loveliness. 

Standing so delicate and white against the blazing blue of the 
sky, so set apart from all the world by its mirroring waters and 
cypress trees, it seems to shine like an angel with some inward 
light, to be itself instinct with pure passion. There is a lyrical 
grace in its white springing towers and snowy domes, in the ex- 
quisite detail of the carven walls and flowerlike columns. It has 
the quality of a song—a love-song bursting spontaneously from 
the heart. One would fancy that only spirits could have built it— 
and that it rose, as some old temples are said to have risen, like 
an exhalation from the earth to the sound of fairy music. Stand- 
ing beneath it, I thought of snowy-mountain peaks which touched 
me with such awe as I then felt, of the pure crown of Fuji, of 
the flashing heights of Popocatapeti—but they all seemed crude, 
careless, rough-hewn, against the sublimity of this white thing 
that the hands of mortal man had fashioned. 

“T wish I had been that woman,” said Carmen, “to have been 
so greatly loved.” 

“T wish I had been the man who made it,” I answered. 

Tradition says that he was Austin of Bordeaux, who, coming 
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to this far land long ago, had caught and enshrined forever the 
utter adoration of a man for his dead love. Above the gladness 
of a lady so honored,—if her disembodied soul could know the 
honor,—above the pride of the great king who had paid for q 
perfect monument to the queen of his heart, must have been the 
joy of the artist in the lovely thing. 

“I should think his spirit would haunt this place forever,” | 
said to Carmen, “adoring the work of his own hands.” 

Afterward we wandered through the palaces where that queen 
had lived. She had been no idle pampered lady, for she had 
insisted on going with her prince on all his military expeditions, 
and almost every year she had given him a little princeling or 
princessling, as sign and symbol of the love that was between 
them. And so she had died long before old age had a right to 
claim her—worn out in the only service that the loving women of 
old times knew. 

Yet she had been a queen and heir to many queens who dwelt 
within those marble halls. We saw the tiny mosque where she 
had worshiped,—within the great outer fortress of the royal walls, 
—delicate as a temple carved from a single pearl. We saw the 
marble baths that once 
showered rosewater upon her, 
and the pavilions where her 
children had played, inlaid 
with lotus flowers in carnelian, 
jade and malachite, and starred 
with precious stones. 

Other queens had made 
these lovely places famous— 
Nurmahal, and that Hindu 
bride of Akbar, and even a 
Portuguese princess who intro- 
duced crucifixes to scandalize 
the devout sons of the prophet. 
There were the chambers they 
had occupied, still bearing 
traces of their whims and 
pleasures. There was the 
room with its marble floor laid 
out in squares, whereon the 
queens played chess, with their 
maidservants as living pawns. 
Many a tragic story of sons 
that grew up to break their 
father’s hearts lingered among 
these royal relics and wayward 
ghosts seemed to lurk, still impenitent, in silent corridors. 

These stories were all retailed to us by a gray-beard son of 
the prophet whom we found sitting lonely among the ruins. He 
had small interest in queens—save to lament that a wise king like 
Akbar could ever have fallen victim to the wiles of a heathen 
princess, a Hindu or a Portuguese. With sorrow he pointed out 
the shrines that had held “idols.” But he was full of the dramatic 
encounters of father and son, and of councilors of state with 
princes and self-willed monarchs. With delight he pointed out 
a sloping ascent to a throne. There was a Hindu who would not 
bow before the Mohammedan king. But when he had come into 
the royal presence, he had toiled up this ascent and so had bowed 
against his will and knowledge—and the pride of monarchy was 
satisfied. At every marble entrance our old story-teller would 
stand and declaim, with fiery exchange of dramatic dialogue, the 
family secrets of the proud race that had lived here long ago. So 
Homer must have sung of the exploits of Troy. So the Hebrew 
fathers must have told to their children the story of Moses, of 
David, of Esther. 

And while we listened, the British Tommy who had been detailed 
to escort us smiled with the superiority of a son of London to 
mere fairy tales—and twirling a silver-headed cane which seemed 
oddly at variance with his uniform, spat casually at the jeweled 
flowers that adorned these haunts of those old-time queens. He 
too was a sample of the way in which the Englishman rules India. 
For when we had arrived at the great outer wall of the palace, 
we had learned that we could not enter without a pass. The pass 
must be obtained at the police-station before two o'clock in the 
afternoon. (It was then three, and we were leaving at midnight.) 
All this the Tommy on guard explained with the nonchalance 
peculiar to Tommies. We were determined not to yield. Patient- 
ly we listened while the law was explained to us. After the ex- 
perience of the morning -we had begun to feel that there were 
possibilities which did not always meet the eye in English laws 
administered by Englishmen. 
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So Carmen, summoning the witchery she did not hesitate to use 
on occasion, smiled sweetly into the eyes of the stubborn Tommy 
and asked, gently: “But surely, you could do something about 
it—just to help and oblige us.” 

“Might cut some red tipe,” said he, with a gleam of a smile 
on his crude features. Forthwith he sent us through the gates 
without further ado—under the escort of another Tommy, who 
had nothing at all to say for himself, but seemed to serve 
all inquiring sentinels in lieu of an official pass. A 
wonderful race, these Englishmen! They don’t 
need sensible laws, because they are so in- 
telligent about disobeying those they have. 

At sunset we stood on the marble balcony 
where attendants had brought out the 
bed of the dying king that he might 
look out over the waters to the Taj— 
and pass out of life with his eyes upon 
its shining towers. It was now no 
longer white, but delicately colored 
by the sunset—and loomed out of 
the blue distance with the soft 
flush and life of a rose. We saw 
it once more in the starlight. The 
waters at its feet were studded 
with burning points of light, and 
the spangled heavens — sparkled 
around it. In the darkness it 
seemed like a lovely ghost, shim- 
mering, alive, elusive. 

Under its dim towers we lingered 
till the gates without were closed 
at midnight—and then we started on 
a swift and wild excursion back to 
Calcutta and Herbert and the ship 
that was to bear me home. Of all the 
nights of my Oriental wanderings, that 
was the longest, though its terrors were 
only psychological. The train pulled out at 
two o'clock in the morning; and Carmen and 
I, having begun the evening with ghostly com- 
munings with the Taj, roamed aimlessly around 
the station for two mortal hours, feeling desper- 
ately alone and charterless. 

For we knew nothing of Agra. We had neither friends nor 
guidance, and a weary journey of two days lay before us. This 
northern land was very different from Calcutta. There was an 
amazing number of great turbaned creatures with firearms about; 
and by night, in the eyes of two homeless ladies, their doings 
seemed fearful and mysterious, and their language harsh and 
secret. Moreover the night was cold—and cold adds strangely to 
the sense of desolation and terror. In tropical darkness there is 
something warm, human, caressing that allays one’s fear. 

“Can I find you some tea?” asked a voice from the shadows. 
It was “Laddie,’ a gentle Scotch boy in a lieutenant’s uniform 
whom we had met that afternoon at the hotel. After fighting 
three years in France and being wounded (and incidentally tended 
in his pain by the Empress Eugénie herself), he had been quite 
unceremoniously transferred to India. He didn’t like it, and didn’t 
know why he was there. His psychology, in fact, was rather 
mixed—as was so often the case with the finer boys who had 
cone through these terrible years. He was shy and melancholy 
and full of brooding thoughts, which found expression only now 
and then in broken phrases and remarks which he covered as soon 
as uttered by descent to 
platitudes and the common- 
place. 

The warmth with which 
we met the suggestion of 
tea made him blush and 
smile with pleasure. He 
disappeared and shortly re- 
turned with a sleepy “boy” 
bearing a concoction which, 
on any civilized table, would 





have been poison and 
anathema, but which at 
that moment seemed to 


exude utter comfort with 
its steam. With it came 


bananas, bread, and buffalo 


Gleefully we 
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placed it on a trunk, and lighting it with a lantern, camped on 
some other luggage and drank it merrily. There in the coldness 
and the darkness our hearts warmed to each other. We discussed 
a thousand things which find small place in tea-table conversation 
by day—love, war, ethics and religion. He had hardly talked to 
a girl for years, he said. He told us about his mother and his 
younger sister, with little broken references to the war. And in 
all his words and manner there was a shy protecting tender- 
ness and gratitude and wonder that we should conde- 
scend to talk to him at all. 
Then it developed that he too was going to 
Calcutta. Through all that long lonely 
journey he would be on the train. I could 
feel relief in all Carmen’s being. Poor 
girl! She had no such background of 
unescorted wandering as mine to sup- 
port her against the terrors that 
always invade her at night in lonely 
places. For hitherto her husband 
Herbert had been with her in all 
her Eastern travels. This tour of 
ours was, for her, pure heroism, 
At two o’clock in the morning 
Laddie left us in our carriage, and 
the train pulled out into sharp cold 
darkness. Carmen had discovered 
that we were the only women on 
board. In a big American Pullman 
this would not have been so dis- 
concerting. But locked up in the 
little carriage, with no immediate 
way of calling a conductor or a 
porter, we felt alone and helpless. It 
was all right, so long as the train key 
moving. But when it stopped, as it 
seemed to do every few minutes, in the 
midst of dark plains, we seemed to be 
mobbed by wild men without. Huge tur- 
baned creatures, apparently with firearms, 
would rattle our windows and try our doors. 
Probably their only purpose was to see that we 
were unharmed, for white women on an Indian 
railway are carefully protected. Every railroad 
official knows where they are and who they are and is held 
responsible for their safety. But we had no way to tell friends 
from enemies. Once the train stopped with a jerk, and Carmen 
shrieked. I opened my eyes to see a fierce dark bandit standing 
in our doorway. 
“Oh, come in,” said I casually, sitting up. 


Street scenes 
in India. 
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He salaamed and withdrew. Carmen 
scolded me in a temporary fury of terror 
—asking me what I meant by inviting 
villains in like that. “He was a train 
official,” I said—guessing rashly. I could 
not make her understand that sharp re- 
action from fear which always made me 
casual on such occasions. 

After three hours we were suddenly 
dumped out at a little station in the chill of 
the hour preceding dawn. We were to 
change to another train and look at a sweep 
of dark prairie beneath the cold stars, till 
it arrived. Laddie appeared. He was 
shivering and not at all sure of his bears 
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ings, either, but we hailed him warmly as a friend and deliverer. 

“The question is,” he said, “where can we get hot tea?” 

Even here this blessed institution of British India proved to be 
available in strong black cupfuls served by a shadowy figure 
from a white pitcher. We warmed our hands against the sides 
of the cup, and thawed out in the steam, and scalded our throats 
deliciously. The tea once consumed, we relapsed into forlorn 
chilliness. Some distance away we saw a pail of hot charcoal near 
which two Afghans wrapped in great shawls lay sleeping. 

“Let’s get them to share it with us,” said Laddie. 

We established ourselves next to them. They rolled over with 
quick motions of self-defense, glared at us wildly, and then, seeing 
why we had come, hospitably made room for us among their 
shawls, smiled with a flash of white teeth in the dimness, and 
went back to sleep. 

This was a little more comfortable. The sight of the burning 
coals seemed itself to warm us, and we hoarded each slight wave 
of heat in our muffling coats. By this time it seemed as if the 
night had lasted an eternity. The day and its experiences seemed 
like something in another life, and we felt as if we should never 
see the sun again. But there was a mutual comfort and tender- 
ness in each other’s presence; and we were grateful to the gentle 
boy who shadowed us so protectingly. 

Our train came at last—and eventually the dawn. With it our 
senses returned, and the terrors fled away. The landscape looked 
rather commonplace, like a neglected corner of Kansas, and by 
day the pirates and bandits who infested the night turned out to 
be train-guards and servants. We invited Laddie to share our 
carriage during the day, and amused each other with all the silly 
games we could think of and with reading the cheap novels in 
shilling editions that Laddie collected from wayside news-stands. 
Like tea, shilling novels are one of the ubiquitous comforts with 
which the Englishman furnishes the wilderness. After the long 
and melancholy years of war, breaking so rudely into boyhood, 
our gratitude and merry companionship reduced poor Laddie to a 
Dantelike state of humble devotion. For he was a gentleman, 
every inch of him, though a simple lad. Carmen, used to dividing 
men into classes according to notions of continental gentry, was 
inclined to credit him with “gentle” birth, and some inherited 
estate and dignity among the barren hills of Scotland. But for 
aught we know his father may have kept shop in Edinburg. 

But that long day of mutual and childlike comradeship between 
two lonely girls and a lonely boy whom we never saw again re- 
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real life, but survives in enduring 
grace among the wanderer’s mem. 
ories. So in the long procession 
of cheap and comic mer who 
crossed my path around the 
world, Laddie is one who stands 
a little apart, because he was 
gentle and modest and ser\ed ys 
like queens and angels for a day. 

Laddie’s virtues were not, hoy. 
ever, appreciated by the railroad 
guards. At six o’clock in the 
evening we stopped for dinver at 
a wayside town. Now, ii is q 
rule that all ladies’ Carriages 
must be guarded with fier. and 
moral virtue after twilight sets in, 
So, after dinner, as Laddic, by 
our invitation, stood on the steps 
of the carriage talking to us. with 
doors wide open and the whole of 
India welcome to play chaperon 
if it would, along came a most 
righteous-looking Englishman in some official garb, and scizing 
him by the collar, hurled him from the steps. : 

“None of that, young man!” said he. 

Poor Laddie’s face flamed. The uniform of a lieutenant in 
His Majesty’s army was not used to being handled like that— 
and for a moment we expected to be heroines of a fight. Carmen 
said promptly and decisively: “Lieutenant C— is a friend, and 
we asked him to stop a minute to chat before the train starts.” 

“Don’t know who he is and don’t care,” answered our self- 
constituted protector in a strong cockney voice. “But I knows 
the rules on this railroad.” 

Carmen was inclined to tell him that we would manage our own 
affairs. But Laddie at once settled the matter by bowing and with- 
crawing. And we were locked and bolted into our cage for the night. 

As darkness fell, the air again grew very cold, and the ghosts 
of uncanny terror began to walk abroad. Then we had a sudden 
inspiration. I moved over to the narrow hard bunk on which 
Carmen was trying to shiver herself asleep and took her in my 
arms, piling my steamer rug on hers. It was wonderful what 
sense of comfort, of warmth and safety, that contact gave us. 
Cuddling her head down against my shoulder, she went to sleep 
like a little girl, and thinking how soft and sweet and pretty she 
was, and feeling very motherly and protecting, I forgot to worry 
about the inexplicable happenings without, and fell asleep too. 
So we rode happily and warmly through the night, comforted in 
each other’s arms. 

Dawn shone hotly upon us—for we had come back into tropical 
country—and then the train came to with a jerk, in Calcutta. 
And Herbert himself was standing in the doorway, flourishing 
letters for me from far-off Japan, and ready to tell Carmen how 
he had perished of loneliness without her. In the lovers’ jubila- 
tions which followed, some one passed us and bowed rather 

wistfully. 
“There goes our sweetheart,” said Carmen. 
“Where?” asked Herbert jealously, glaring at a 
retreating back clothed in khaki. It was Laddie. 
Neither Carmen nor I ever saw him again. 
Letters were not the only things that 
Herbert brought. There were invitations 
of all sorts. I had two more days yet 
in India; the armistice was still mak- 
ing Calcutta merry—and Carmen 
and I were to end my stay in a last 
whirl of belledom. Incidentally I 
was to investigate the social con- 
ditions around Calcutta. I soon 
found “social conditions” unfortun- 
ately mixed with “society.” 

One invitation took me out to 
the beautiful homes of the jute- 
manufacturers. They stand under 











Indian schoolboys 


the very eaves of the old Serama- 

pore mission, the first American mis- 

sion in India, and one of the few 
Protestant foundations of the sort 
which have nobility, dignity and 
mellowness. There was something of the 
air of Yale and New England about the 


mains in my memory as one of those beautiful human contacts 
which can exist only between travelers. Friendship and love must 
be made of stout and common stuff to stand the wear and tear 
of long acquaintance and full knowledge. But between strangers 
who but meet and pass, there may often be a momentary delicacy 
and romance of human kindliness, some casual blossom of courtesy 
and gratitude which would shrivel in the rude heat and rush of 
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old Baptist college—an austere and hon- 
orable tradition not only of service but 
of learning. Near by the group of the 
jute manufacturers’ homes stood like 
college fraternity buildings. And when 
we were received there jubilantly by a 
horde of young men, and showered with 
all the luxury that women command in 
the Orient, we felt as if we had returned 
to the old days of the junior prom and 
the fraternity hop. Instead of dancing, 
however, we played tennis in the twilight. 
There was an Oriental leisure and cere- 
mony about that ten- 
nis. Each player was 
attended by three 
turbaned lackeys. 
One ran after the 
balls; one served tea, 
from a little summer- 
house at the edge of 
the court; and a third 
stood by to fan away 
the mosquitoes and 
wrap one in sweaters 
the minute one paused 
in this elegant pursuit 
of exercise. 

All around the 
jute-makers’ homes— 
and the mission 
which has tried to 
spread the gospel of 
Christian justice for 
a hundred years— 
are the jute-fields 
which feed the 
American luxury that 
we had enjoyed. But 
no comfort and grace 
has extended beyond 
these American set- 
tlements. The mis- 
sion has been helpless queen. 
to alleviate the evils 
of a growing industry py crograpis by World 
except with private Outlook 
charity. And the jute 
men—well, that is 
how fortunes are often made, and these 
Americans are, like the rest, individually 
good men and gracious hosts, but socially 
part of a system that feeds the rich on 
the very life of the poor. The condition 
of the jute industry is one of the great 
blots on capitalism abroad. 

The jute country round about is a 
melancholy land. One drives for miles 
through jungly avenues. There are 
poor little mud houses hidden in the 
rank, tough vegetation, and pools of stag- 
nant waters reflecting palms. The bright, 
cold, clean water of the Occident is not 
here, nor the clean fresh earth. Every- 
thing seems soaked with the poison of a 
thousand years, fetid, reeking. Draped 
figures sit at the roadside, begging. Drab 
women they are, and shameless. Those 
that can afford to go clad in scarlet and 
purple do not show their dangerous 
beauty to men in India. So we saw only 
those too poor to care, to claim protec- 
tion. Around them sprawled their naked 
offspring, each wearing a bangle or a 
chain. When we came into sight, their 
mothers would pull them out of the dust, 
set them on their feet, give them a little 
spank and send them to beg. 

One winsome lassie of three, whose 
costume consisted of a bracelet, had the 
most enticing of feminine glances, and 


The squalor and 
the splendor that 
is India. Above: 
workers in a jute- 
mill; below: the 
marble baths that 
once showered 
rosé- water on a 


lips sweet enough to kiss, even under the 
dirt that covered them. Her hair curled 
on her head in ringlets which the light of 
the sun had faded on the ends to gold. 
She coquetted with us gleefully, scamper- 
ing away to hide behind the leaves, and 
emerging suddenly like a little brown 
fairy—till her mother noticed our interest, 
and calling to her sharply, whispered 
something in her ear. With her smiling 
lips drawn down and her sweet voice at- 
tuned to the beggar’s whine, she returned 
to us, holding out one chubby hand tear- 


dustry which piles up fortunes for white 
men almost overnight. Here and there 
we saw the jute-fields tended by peuple 
wretchedly poor. And looking at them, 
I thought of the jute-mills, of the preg. 
nant women working there, of chili: 
sprawling there, crying for the sw. 
warm touch of the tired breasts 
mothers who could not heed them 
cause they were so busy making w))it 
men rich. Then I thought of the beauti- 
ful bungalows where I had enjoyed 
utmost luxury that chivalry could ¢ 
mand or the lonely white mai 
exile throw at the feet of woma 
I thought of all this as I rode a\ 
from scenes of gayety and hospi 
ity. So white men have done in | 
Orient, knowing nothing of “welfare 
laws” and eight-hour days, draw 
the blood of many dusky wor 
and little children that one lad, 
their own may go shining in jew 
and sleep delicately at night, 
ride softly by day, looking ruefully 
and helplessly upon the poverty thut 
feeds her wealth. 
It is no one man’s doing—it is the 
fault of things as they still are. 
This was my last 
vision of British In- 
dia—I wish it h 
been prettier. I wish 
I had carried away 
the vision that I saw 
from the top of the 
Kutab Minar in 
its sweep and splen- 
dor. Yet both were 
authentic. In its an- 
cient glory and pres- 
ent morbidness India 
seems always a tragi 
land, too full of peo- 
ple and clashing im- 
pulses, wearied with 
overmuch exploitation 





fully, while with the other she patted her 
plump little waist—to suggest, apparent- 
ly, the unfed cavity within. 

Often the boys would run after our 
automobile. Lean, swift creatures they 
were, and they ran, begging between 
gasps, till they sank by the wayside pant- 
ing and weeping with weariness and the 
beggar’s self-pity. Sometimes we gave 
like the man in the scriptures, worn out 
with overmuch im- 


at the hands of the 
stranger, and over- 
much striving among its own wise ones 
for what is beyond the reach of men. As 
I stood looking out on Calcutta from 
the deck of my little steamer, which was 
to be the very first to start on a Pacific 
career through the war-zone home from 
Suez and the Mediterranean, it seemed 
miraculous that so much of grandeur and 
of beauty should lie hidden behind that 
dusty city. 





portunity. And 
while the children 
shrieked at us from 
below, reinforced 
by their half-veiled 
mothers, the mon- 
keys in the trees 
above gravely 
dropped leaves 
upon us, and 
cursed us in all the 
tongues of the 
bander-log. 
These were 
mostly hangers-on 
of families work- 
ing at starvation 
wages in one of 
the most prosper- 
ous of Indian in- 
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flimsy frock. The gag in her mouth 
made breathing painful, but Hawk 
seemed to be unaware of her sufferings 
or was purposely oblivious of them, for 
he hardly glanced at her and said no 
word except to urge her on to greater 
exertion. 


OR hours, it seemed, they went 

through underbrush and swamp-land, 
stopping from time to time at Hawk’s 
command while he listened and got their 
bearings. Beth had never been in this 
part of the woods, but she had an idea, 
irom the crossing of the road and the 
character of the trees, that they were now 
somewhere in the Lower Reserve and not 
very far from the lumber-camp. It was 
there that Peter Nichols was. Her heart 
leaped at the thought of his nearness. As 
she trudged along, she prayed with her 
whole heart, like David, to be delivered 
from the hand of the oppressor. 

That prayer comforted her and gave 
her strength; and so when they came out 
at the edge of the swamp some moments 
later, she obeyed his instructions more 
hopefully. There was a path along the 
edge of the water which presently led into 
the heart of the woods again, and there, 
almost before she was aware of it, she 
found herself facing a small wooden house 
or shanty which seemed in a fairly good 
state of preservation. 

Silently, Hawk Kennedy unfastened the 
hasp which held the door, and gruffly 
ordered her to go inside. Wondering, she 
obeyed him. But her captor now acted 
with a celerity which, while it gave her 
new fears, set other fears at rest. For 
he took the handkerchiefs from his 
pockets, gagged her and bound her arms 
again, pushing her down on a pile of sack- 
ing which had served some one for a bed, 
tying her feet and knees so that she could 
neither move nor make a sound. 

There for a moment he stood staring 
down at her with a grim kind of humor, 
born of his successful flight. 

“Some kid, by glory! 
sorry—damned if I aint. But ve hadn't 
any business bein’ who ye are. I believe 
Id rather kill ye outright than hurt ye 
any more—that I would. Maybe I wont 
have to do either. Understand?’ But I 
got somethin’ to do first. It aint any 
child’s play, an’ I aint got much time to 
spare. Be a good kid an’ lie quiet an’ 
go to sleep, and I’ll be back after a while 
an’ set ye free. Understand?” 

Beth nodded helplessly, for it was the 
only thing that she could do, and with 
relief she watched his evil shape darken 
the doorway, out of which he went, care- 
fully closing the door and fastening the 
hasp on the outside. Then she heard the 
crunch of his footsteps in the dry leaves 
behind the cabin. They moved rapidly, 
and in a few moments she heard them 
no more. 

Lying on her side, her head pillowed on 
the bagging, it did not seem at first as 
though she were uncomfortable, and her 
eyes, wide open, peered around her prison. 
There was a small unglazed window, and 
by the light which came from it she 
could see some ax-handles piled in one 
corner of the hut, several cross-cut saws 
on a box at one side, a few picks and a 
shovel or two. 

She, realized that Hawk had planned 
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well: It seemed hardly possible to hope 
for a chance passer-by in this deserted 
spot. And even if she heard the sound 
of guns or even heard footsteps in the 
leaves, what chance had she of makinz 
known her whereabouts? Hours passed, 
in which the scampering of the four- 
footed things grew less and less and the 
birds ceased their chirping. Only the 
moaning of the wind continued, high in 
the tree-tops. And so, after a while, 
exhausted from her efforts, she fell into 
a doze. 

HEN Beth awoke from troubled 

dreams, it was with a sense of 
suffocation. She had stirred in her sleep, 
and the thongs had cut more deeply into 
the flesh at her knees, causing her pain. 
The interior of the shed seemed to have 
grown quite dark, as though a storm were 
rising outside. The wind was still blow- 
ing, and above the moaning of the pines 
she could hear the continuous rustle of 
the leaves and the creaking of moving 
branches. She managed with an effort to 
turn her head toward the window. where 
through the dark leaves of the over- 
shadowing trees she could catch glimpses 
of the sky, which seemed to have turned 
to a pinkish purple, like the afterglow of 
a sunset. Was it possible that she could 
have slept so long? 

In the turning of her head it seemed 
that the bandage over her mouth had be- 
come loosened, and as she tried the experi- 
ment again, the handkerchief slipped 
cown around her neck. In a moment she 
had gotten rid of the wad of linen in her 
mouth. At least she could breathe freely 
now, and moisten her parching lips. This 
boon seemed almost in answer to her 
prayers. And if one bandage could come 
loose, why not another? 

And so, cheerfully and with a persist- 
ence which took no thought of the pain 
she was inflicting upon herself, she began 
working her hands to and fro behind her 
until she fancied the pressure on her 
wrists was not so great as before. With 
an effort she managed to wriggle over 
against the wall and so to straighten into 
a sitting posture. 

It was then that she suddenly raised 
her head and sniffed at the air from the 
smali window above her through which 
a slender wisp of smoke came curling. 
Fire in the woods! She knew the 
meaning of that. And the reddish purple 
was not the sunset, but the glow of mighty 
flames near by, a “crown” fire in the pines! 
From the volume of smoke, increasing 
with every moment, it seemed that the old 
tool-house in which she was imprisoned 
must be directly in the path of the flames. 
The interior of the cabin had now grown 
even dimmer, to a dark redness, and the 
smoke came billowing in at the window 
almost stifling her with its acrid fumes. 


HE was half mad now with terror. 
She tried to think calmly, because she 
knew that unless a miracle happened she 
would die alowe here, the most horrible 


of all deaths. And then her eye caught 
the gleam of something upon the too} 
chest in the shadows beyond—the teeth 
of the cross-cut saw! 

If she could reach it! She fe!! over 
purposely on the sacking and with creat 
difficulty wriggled slowly toward i: inch 
by inch. Could she reach it with her 
wrists? With an effort she squirmed to 
the chest and straightened, her back 
against it, as she had done agains: the 
wall; and then turning, in spite oi the 
increased pressure of her thongs. she 
managed in some way to get to her knees, 
feeling for the teeth of the saw with her 
fingers behind her. It was not very s! irp, 
but if she could direct it between her 
wrists, it would do. 

In her new thrill of hope she was hardly 
conscious of the suffocating smoke w rich 
now filled the cabin, stinging her eyes so 
that she could hardly see, or of the heat 
which with her exertions had sent the 
perspiration streaming down her face. 
For now, balancing herself with grea: 
care, she moved her tortured arms, half 
numb with pain, up and down against the 
rusty edges. A sharp pain, and she bit 
her lips, readjusting herself to her task. 
But she felt the saw cutting into the 
rope—one strand, another; and in a me- 
ment her hands were released. 

In her joy of the achievement, -he 
toppled over on the floor, but managed 
to release her elbows. Now, panting w'th 
her exertions and moving her arms quick!y 
to restore the circulation, she felt for the 
knots at her knees and ankles, and in a 
moment her limbs were free. But she 
had not reckoned with the effects of their 
long period of inactivity, for when she 
tried to get to her feet, she found that 
her limbs were powerless. But she moved 
ker knees up and down, suffering keen!s 
as the blood took up its course, and after 
a time managed to scramble to her feet 
and stagger to the opening in the wall 

It seemed that all the forest was now 
a mass of flaming brands, and that the 
roar of the flames was at her very ears 
It was stiflingly hot, too, and in one cor- 
ner of the cabin there was a tiny bright 
spot anda curl of smoke. Had her liberty 
come too late? She was not even free 
yet, for the hole in the wall of the build- 
ing was no larger than a single pane of 
glass, and the door of the shanty was 
fastened by the hasp on the outside. 

There was no time now to hesitate 
unless she wished to be burned alive. 
With an effort she threw herself agains 
the door—again and again, but it would 
not yield. Despairing, and blinded by 
smoke, she staggered to the box, hunting 
an ax. Her fingers met the handle of the 
friendly saw. It was heavy, but she 
knew how to use it, and set it at the 
hole in the wall, drawing it back and 
forth. The wood was old, and she felt it 
vield to the strong teeth of the tool, so 
that she struggled on through the width 
of the board; then she cut again, at the 
upper edge of the aperture, and in a mo- 
ment the board fell away. 

She was not a moment too soon, for as 
she crawled through the opening and fel! 
exhausted on the outside, one end of the 
building suddenly caught fire, blazing 
fiercely. The sparks were all around her. 
and her skirt caught fire in the flamin: 
leaves into which she had fallen; but she 
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put it out with her blistered hands and 
rose to her feet. A figure was coming 
toward her, bent, its hand before its eyes. 
She could not make out who it was, but 
as she turned to run, Hawk Kennedy 
espied her. 

“Ho there, kid! Got loose, hey? Just 
in time! Did ye think I was goin’ to 
let ye be burnt to death?” 


ITH Brierly leading them to the 

machine and listening to Peter's 
story as they went, Peter made his way 
across the foot of the lawn to the road 
where the machine was waiting for them. 
As they climbed into it, the glow to the 
south had turned a lurid red, staining the 
dusky sky to the zenith. Brierly drove, 
and for precaution’s sake Peter sat in the 
tonneau with Shad. 

As the car neared the Forks, Shad di- 
rected Brierly to take the turn to the left 
—away from the main road to camp, and 
they swung into a sandy lane, the wind at 
their backs, their way for a time almost 
parallel to the course of the flames. They 
passed the small settlement of the Forks, 
the few denizens of which were standing 
beside the road, their household goods 
packed in barrows and carts, undecided 
whether or not the red terror would come 
their way. The flames were clearly 
visible now, leaping skyward like devils 
freed from hell; and so hot was the fir: 
and so high the wind that whole branches 
were carried high into the air and fell 
flaming into the cool dark, to kindle new 
destruction. Anything that lay to lee- 
ward of the holocaust was doomed. As 
the road swung to the left Shad shouted 
and held up his hand, and Brierly brought 
the car to a stop. 

“This is the nearest point, I guess, 
mister. From here on to Cranberry Town, 
the road runs to the left of Cedar 
Swamp.” 

“Where’s 
anxiously. 

“In yonder, not far from the edge of 
the swamp,” Shad replied with a frown. 
“Looks like the fire’s pretty near there.” 

“Come on, then,” said Peter quickly. 
“Brierly, you go back to Black Rock and 
bring the men here. Follow in. We'll be 
en the lookout for you.” 

Leaving Brierly to turn the car, Peter 
started off with Shad Wells into the 


“Women of 


Mystery” 


the cabin?” queried Peter 





’ | "HE strange story of Rose 
Gayarré, a woman whose con- 
duct and career afford one of the 


many curious puzzles of human 
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of the next, the October, issue of 
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underbrush. His heart sank as he saw 
how furiously the fire was raging and how 
near it seemed to be. But Shad needed 
no urging now and led the way with long 
strides. Peter followed closely. 

To the credit of Shad Wells it may be 
said that he did not hesitate when he 
reached a point in the path where it 
turned closely along the edge of the 
swamp, but plunged boldly into the woods 
directly toward the flames. And Peter, 
even more eager than he, ran ahead, peer- 
ing to right and left for signs of the 
cabin, which now could not be far away. 
The roar and the crackling were now 
ominously near, and the flames seemed to 
be all about them. Sparks and live cin- 
ders fell upon them, and the hot breath 
of the wind blistered them with its heat. 

Suddenly the panting Shad grasped 
Peter sharply by the arm with his un- 
injured hand. 

“The cabin! My God! 
now. Quick, mister, or—” 

Peter sprang forward through the 
flaming leaves. Blinded and suffocated by 
the smoke, he reached the cabin. One end 
and side of it was blazing furiously, but 
he dashed around the lower end of it, 
seeking the door. It was open and al- 
ready aflame. The hut was empty. 

Peter ran out again, blinded by the 
smoke and the glare. Was it a fool’s 
errand? And had he and Shad only en- 
trapped themselves to no good end? To 
the right of him the fire roared,’and with 
his back to the glare his eves eagerly 
sought the shadows down the wind. 
Vague shapes of gnarled branches and 
pallid tree-trunks, spectral bushes quiver- 
ing before the advancing demon, some of 
them already alight. Safety lay only in 
this one direction—for Beth, if she had 
been there. Shad—. Peter suddenly re- 
membered the lumberman and had turned 
to his left to look, when suddenly he 
espied a figure moving away from him 
and ran after it, calling. He realized 
immediately that his hoarse cry was lost 
in the inferno of the flames, but he ran 
more rapidly, beating out the embers 
which had ignited the sleeve of his shirt. 

He saw the figure clearly now, but it 
was not Shad, for Shad had been in his 
shirt sleeves. This figure wore a coat, and 
stumbled away half bent, one arm over 
its head, pushing something, some one, 
ahead of it. Peter drew his revolver, 
leaping the burning leaves and calling 
aloud. 

He saw the figures ahead of him halt 
and turn as they heard his voice, and the 
glare behind him shone full upon them, 
the face of the man agape with inflamed 
surprise. Hawk Kennedy! And _ the 
other, wide-eyed as at the sight of an 
apparition, was Beth. 


It’s burning 


NLY thirty paces separated them 
when Hawk Kennedy fired. Peter 
heard Beth’s scream and saw her strike at 
the man’s arm, but furiously he swung 
her in front of him and fired again. But 
her struggles and the uncertain light sent 
the bullet wide. Peter did not dare to 
shoot, for the man was using her as a 
shield, but he did not hesitate and ran in, 
trusting to luck and Beth’s struggles. 
One bullet struck Peter somewhere as 
Beth seemed to stumble and crumple to 
the ground, but he went on unspent and 
catapulted into his man with a rush that 


sent them both sprawling into the smol- 
dering foliage. Blinded by the smoke, but 
mad with fury, Peter struck and clutched, 
and Hawk’s last shot went upward, for 
Peter wrenched his wrist and then struck 
him full on the head with his own 
weapon. He felt the man relax and s\ip 
down into the dust and smoke, where he 
lay motionless. 

Peter drew himself up to arm’s-lengi!; 
wondering at the difficulty of his muscles 
and the trouble with his breathing. 

“Beth!” he gasped frantically, sear 
ing the smoking ground for her. 

*“Peter—thank God!” Her voice \ 
just at his ear, and an arm went aroun | 
his neck. 

“Beth—Beth! 
of this.” 

“Come, Peter. There’s time—” 

Just then a branch crashed down ju:: 
beside them, showering them with spar! 

“Come, Peter—come!” she cried. 

He struggled up with an effort, one 
hand clutching at his breast. 
“Go, Beth!” he gasped. 

sake go!” 

Beth stared at him for one short ter- 
rible moment as she realized what ha: 
bappened to him. 

“Peter! You—you’re—” 

“T—TI think I’m hurt—a little. 
much.” 

He swayed, but she caught him ani 
put an arm around one shoulder, clutching 
it with the other hand. 

“Lean on me,” she muttered. 
strong enough.” 

“No—go, Beth.” 

But she put her strength under him 
and began walking while he staggered on 
beside her. Sparks and fiery brands 
rained down upon them, blistering and 
burning; the hot breath of the furnace 
drove their breath back into their lungs 
and scorched their bodies, but still they 
remained upright—and by a miracle still 
moved on. 

“To the left,” Peter heard dimly. “The 
swamp is close by.” 

He obeyed her, more dead than alive, 
and by sheer effort of will kept his feet 
moving, paced to hers. He seemed to be 
walking as though in a red fever, on 
leaden feet, carrying a body that had no 
weight or substance. 

But after a while his feet too seemed 
to grow lighter, and he felt himself falling 
through space. But her arms were stil! 
about him. 

“Peter,” he heard her voice in agony, 
“only a few yards farther!” 

With a last remaining effort he 
struggled; and then stumbling, he toppled 
forward and sank into something soft, 
something deliciously cool and soothing. 
He felt a hand tugging at him, but he 
had no pain now, no weakness—only the 
perfect happiness of a body that, seeking 
rest, has found it. 


You've got to get 


“For God 


It isn’: 


“I'm 


FTER a time Peter revived at the 
sound of a voice at his ear. Water 
was splashing over his face, and he 
struggled up. 
e-hen down,” he heard Beth’s 
voice saying. “We're safe, Peter. The 
wind is changing.” 
“And you, Beth?” 
“All right, dear. A little patience—” 
The voice trembled, but there was a 
world of faith in it. After all that had 
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pappened, it was impossible that further 
jisaster should follow now. 

“You're all right?” he gasped weakly. 

‘Yes. Lie still awhile.” 

And so they half lay, half crouched in 
ihe mud and water, while the inferno 
wept over them, passing to the south. 
His head was on her breast, and against 
is ear he could feel her heart beating 
ravely, a message of strength and cheer. 
from time to time her wet fingers brushed 
his hair with water, and then, as he 
-cemed to be sinking into a dream again, 
he felt lips light as thistledown upon his 
rows. 

Death such as this, he thought, was 
very pleasant. 

And then later he was aroused by a 


shrill, clear call. Then he saw lights | 


flashing, heard men’s voices, felt himself 
carried in strong arms. But all the while 
there were soft fingers in his own 


The conclusion of this fascinating novel | 
by the author of “The Splendid Outcast” | 
and “A Bolted Door” will appear in the | 


next, the October, issue of The Green 
Book Magazine. 


Facing It Honestly 


(Continued from page 54) 


“Ves,” answered my friend. “And all 
the other movements that are tending to 
give our young American women a broad- 
er training and outlook on life. And 
in our schools and colleges our girls are 
more and more being trained for some- 
thing definite. Personally, I think that 
doing some definite line of work well and 
successfully is a big inspiration to going 
ahead. Many of our young women who 
have entered business up to this time 


have just wandered in, so to speak, and | 


the chief thing they have to offer is a 
pair of hands and a pair of feet. So they 
settle down to routine work. And where 
do they get inspiration to keep them go- 
ing? Why, in the thought of marriage, 
of course! So, my dear young friend, 
don’t be too hard on the women, as such. 
It’s not the fact that they are women 
that produces the business faults you 
have brought out, to my mind. It’s the 
fact of their training, their experience— 
or rather, their lack of it.” 

“T see,” I said meekly. “I was being 
too hard on my sisters.” 

“But write the story of it all,” he 
answered. “And some day soon I'll 
write a companion piece about men in 
business! If we men had done as well 
as we might, what a world it would be! 
Do you get the point?” 

“Ves,” I answered, “I do.” 

And then, thoughtfully, I went out 
from his office. I would keep my prom- 
ise to him and write it all—yes, I would 
do that. For after all, the people I had 
seen had revealed some very real busi- 
ness shortcomings. And why shouldn't 
we, as business women, think about 
them? But I would add to my story 
my interview with a modern business 
man. And I would admit the guilty con- 
sciousness that it was man who had 
shown me, a business woman, where the 
really fair-minded attitude in the whole 
matter lay. 


A thousand 


separate joys 


Each serving dish of Puffed Grains contains a thousand 
separate joys. 

Each grain is a bubble, thin and flimsy, puffed to eight 
times normal size. 

A hundred million steam explosions have occurred in 
each, blasting every food cell. 

The airy globules are crisp and toasted. They taste like 
nut-meats puffed. The morsels seem like fairy foods, almost 
too good to eat. 

Yet these are the utmost in scientific foods. Two are whole 
grains, with every food cell fitted to digest. They are the 
foods that children like best, and the best foods they can get. 

Serve with cream and sugar. Mix with your berries 
Float in every bowl of milk. Crisp and douse with melted 
butter for hungry children in the afternoon. 

They are nothing but grain foods, The nutty flavor comes 
from toasting. The flimsy texture corhes from steam explo- 
sions. The delights are all due to scientific methods. 

Serve morning, noon and night in summer, between meals 
and at bedtime. The more children eat, the better. What 
other food compares with whole grains puffed ? 
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The new pancakes 


Now we have Puffed Rice Pancake 
Flour, self-raising, mixed with ground 
Puffed Rice. The Puffed Rice flour tastes 
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support all their lives. Domestic troubles 
almost always win a business or profes- 
sional man special consideration. It is 
only fair that, in the present changing 
structure of society, women should now 
be entitled to help and to special arrange- 
ments where they really wish and need 
them, especially since, in achieving eco- 
nomic independence, they are demanding 
so much less in general in the way of 
protection and support, not merely from 
their husbands but from the community 
as a whole. 


T= best thing in this new institution 
of wage-earning motherhood is that 
it reacts favorably both on women’s work 
in general and on maternity itself. For 
if a woman could look forward to mother- 
hood in the midst of a work which she 
really likes, and in which she sees there 
is the hope of ultimate achievement of 
a high order, she would then have an 
impetus corresponding to that which the 
hope of a family has always represented 
to men. She would try to establish her- 
self in her work, not in the sacrificial or 
bravado spirit she has sometimes hither- 
to been forced to assume, but simply, 
naturally, earnestly, as a man does. For 
in all the cases of a successful combina- 
tion of motherhood and work, several 
conditions have been present. The woman 
has had excellent health or has achieved 
it. She has established her integrity and 
reliability, and has reached the point 
where she can to some extent make her 
own conditions. She can see beyond the 
details of the moment, and plan and exe- 
cute with reference to the future. She 
can adjust her time and expenditure of 
energy intelligently. 

Now, if all women in their first years 
of apprenticeship could attempt to obtain 
these conditions, if they could be stim- 
ulated to greater earnestness -by the pros- 
pect of marriage, the chief inhibition in 
the work of women hitherto would be 
removed. And if the women who are do- 
ing the work of the world wherever their 
own talents and desires call them could 
be not merely girls bat vital and happy 
mothers, there would be a vast new re- 
lease of human energy. 

And the reaction on maternity, both 
physiological and economic, is something 
even more valuable. The fact is that 
women have always combined a job with 
mothering—the job of housekeeping, a 
wearing, disorganized, essentially lonely 
and unstimulating job. It has always 
been bad for them as mothers. The in- 
vestigations conducted by the English 
governmegt concerning the replacement 
of men by women in industry during the 
war showed that even under the most 
strenuous. conditions, the health of 
mothers, prospective and actual, was bet- 
ter in the factory than in the home. 
Where there seemed to be an exception 
to this rule, it was discovered that the 
woman was trying to add all her original 
household tasks and responsibilities to an 
eight-hour day in the factory. 

This is a temptation with which the 
wage-earning mother is always faced. 
She wants to sit at a desk all day, strain- 
ing her eyes and her back, and then come 
home and stitch on little dresses in the 
evenings. Between the first and the sec- 
ond tasks the advantages are all with the 
first; for office-work is at least standard- 
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The Job and the 
Child 


(Continued from page 81) 


ized and limited in time, and the woman 
has to take a certain amount of exer- 
cise in getting to the office and going out 
for lunch; whereas the sweet picture of 
the young mother of old rocking all day 
long in a rocking-chair, putting minute 
stitches into a wee wardrobe represented 
a physiological barbarity without mitiga- 
tion. The woman who chooses the office 
chooses the better part, but she must con- 
firm the choice by abandoning the needle. 

Similarly the wage-earning mother must 
forget all about housekeeping. She should 
take her husband as a model, and insist 
that even when she is quite well and free, 
she has exactly the same right as he to 
uninterrupted leisure after hours, and a 
special right to relief and consideration 
during the mothering period. Of course 
there are certain little household tasks 
which may represent a recreation to her, 
and she may enjoy them as the suburban- 
ite enjoys mowing the lawn and mending 
the fence after business hours. A woman 
with a natural bent for home-making may 
find it a delightful avocation. But it 
must be distinctly understood that it is 
only her amusement and represents no 
serious responsibility, or at least a re- 
sponsibility fairly divided with the hus- 
band, and relieved by domestic service. 
Her own wage-envelope makes it possible 
for her to buy expert service to replace 
her in any of the domestic departments 
which a woman used to occupy. And she 
should consider this purchase of freedom 
as the first and most essential investment 
of her own earnings. 

But the woman who does thus purchase 
freedom and peace of mind by concen- 
trating on one real job (instead of the 
million casual tasks that have constituted 
the business of the wife), and getting 
properly paid for it, will find the way of 
maternity invested with peace and ease 
which the old-fashioned mother never 
knew. For in any of the levels of life 
below that of the plutocracy, the specter 
of fear has always stood at the cradle of 
the child, like the thirteenth evil fairy in 
the old tales who came unbidden to the 
christening. Children have a way of 
arriving before the family fortune is 
firmly established. Especially among the 
professional classes, whose capital before 
the age of thirty-five has consisted mainly 
of education and hope, the advent of the 
little ones has been a period of economic 
strain. The prospective mother, even 
among the well-to-do, often spends more 
strength in worry and economy than 
would be required to run a real job; and 
men, in their blithe ignorance of the 
heart of even the women beneath their 
own roofs have never realized how cruelly 
this has sometimes reacted on the ex- 
perience of motherhood. 

But the woman who herself has been 
making a good income is raised at once 
to the ranks of comparative luxury. The 
responsibility thus divided represents a 
certain security. She has been able to 


save something herself against the acci- 
dents of motherhood. She can pay for 


all that will relieve the strain. In more 
than one case that I know of, the very 
existence of the baby has been due to the 
mother’s wage-enve.ope. She has mur- 
ried without adequate assurance that a 
struggling young professional husband 
could support her in the style to which 
she has been accustomed, and has had 
her baby without assurance that the un- 
certain first years of a doctor’s or a law- 
yer’s career would furnish the where- 
withal, and she has been happy in it «I, 
because she herself was able to sup 
the deficit. 

It has been the custom to decry our 
race-suicide, the failure of motherh: 
among the very people who should ha: 
children. But these people usually belong 
to the professional classes for whom a: 
quate interest on an investment in long 
training materializes slowly and wh 
early adult life must be spent in strugy|: 
to meet the standard of living demanc 
of their caste. How many babies ha 
never seen the light because of lonz 
engagements withering at last into sing 
life! How many little unborn childr 
cry out upon a system which has made 
impossible for the father to afford ther 
while all the while he was maintainin: 
the woman who should be their mother 
in a state of almost parasitic idleness’ 
But the wage-earning mother is free t 
reach out and take life fearlessly, 
marry her lover when she finds him, an 
have her children when she wants then 
And this, indeed, is the ultimate freedom 
of women, the liberty of heart and ir 
stinct in which all other liberties at las: 
converge. 


ENTIMENT and memory will sti 

cry out for the old-fashioned hom: 
and the old-fashioned mother; for love is 
potent to glorify even economic accidents 
and supreme in its own content, to sa‘ 
that whatever is is right. So everyon 
wishes mother to remain just what she 
has happened to be in the past. This is 
now impossible. But the home and the 
mother to whom the hearts of many stil! 
cling are already anachronisms in the 
modern world. The wage-earning mother 
has not destroyed the old customs. She 
merely comes to build a new home and 
new motherhood in the ruins. One by one 
the industries of the home have departed. 
Step by step it has been curtailed in 
size by housing problems, and in function 
by the universal strike of servants. 

So too with motherhood. The modern 
hospital which sends so many women 
back into life with the freshness of girl- 
hood and the strength of a new maturity 
relentlessly banishes sentiment along with 
all the adoring and advisory relatives that 
used to haunt the threshold of birth. No 
more cuddling of the new baby, no more 
falling asleep together for mother and 
child. For six hours the mother does not 
even see her child, and for two weeks 
its visits are limited to the barest con- 
cession to the necessities of nature. And 
when she takes it home, she must pro- 
vide a crib which is a more wholesome 
place than her own arms, and leave it 
there for twenty-two hours out of the 
twenty-four. Kissing and petting are 
wholly taboo. True, mother and baby 
thrive under this régime, but who blames 
a woman for seeking a job to keep her 
out of mischief? 
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So economics and science have com- 
bined to destroy all the foolish old asso- 
iations with wifehood and motherhood 


which the heart has held sacred. We can- 
not turn backward now, even if we would. 
But out of the new economy and new 
-isdom springs a braver and safer mother- 
hood-—and the world may welcome it 
ladly, sure that love which glorified. the 
maternity of other days will not withhold 
its halo from the new. 


The Lost Trust 


(Continued from page 51) 


APHNE WRAYNE looked up from 

fer writing. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Herne, please; but we 
lidn’t send for you, you know!” 

“Oh, Miss, you will forgive me, wont 
you!”—earnestly. “I just had to come. 
I wanted to be in time to stop you doing 
inything, if possible!” 

“Stop us doing anything?” Daphne's 
pretty brows went up in delightful inno- 
ence. “But why?” 

“Oh, Miss, I’ve misjudged my George.” 

“You've misjudged your George, have 
you?”"—gently. “Well, that’s very satis- 
factory hearing!” 

“Ves, Miss!” The tears sprang into 
the little old lady’s eyes. “I’ve been all 
wrong about him. I feel so ashamed!” 

The girl nodded gently. “Tell me all 
about it, Mrs. Herne!” 

“He—he came down this morning, Miss 
—in a taxi, if you please. He said he 
couldn’t keep it up any longer! He’s 
been having a joke with his poor old 
mother and he’s given me—given me one 
housand, nine hundred and eighty pounds, 
Miss, in notes!” 

She broke down, sobbing with joy. 

“TI tried—tried hard, to get him to take 
some of it back, Miss, but he wouldn't! 
He wouldn't touch a penny of it. I’m so 
happy! It isn’t so much the money as it 
is to know that George loves his mother, 
after all. It’s just given me back my lost 
trust!” 

“1 can’t tell you how glad I am, Mrs. 
Herne!” said Daphne after a little pause. 

“I’m sure you are, Miss. You don't 
know what a difference it has made to 
me. So now you wont have to do any- 
thing in the matter after all, will you? 
George has done it of his own accord! 
I'm in time, aren’t I?” 

“Oh, yes.” murmured Daphne softly. 
“You're quite in time!” 

As Carlton showed the old lady out, 
Daphne picked up the receiver. Then 
after a few minutes: 

“Is that you, Jim? .... You know 
who it is?” Her eyes grew very soft. I 
thought you would! Jimmie darling, I’ve 
just had Mrs. H. in. Oh, Jim, I can’t 
tell you how happy she is! .... Yes. 
dear, it is worth it! And Jimmy, you 
must tell Alan that—that she, doesn’t 
want Adjusters to—to do anything in the 
matter at all, ’cause’”—with a lovely little 
ripple of laughter— “George has done it 
of his own accord!” 

“The Case of Elias Birchington,” an- 
other story of Daphne Wrayne and the 
Adjusters, will appear in the next, the 
October, issue of The Green Book 
Magazine. 
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beans prepared by a mechanical process. No 
chemicals used. 
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Port o’ Dreams 
(Continued from page 86) 
that smile up like flowers on the blue 


meadow of the ocean; and out of t! 
NTS : rer as Ss Oo ) are Ss, Ww - S arise 
oie : SI PTE M RI R 19% ) ashes C f C ld lream ne dreams ir 


so fair that the old ones are not mourne! 

The sickening smell of crushed oranges 

LUE OOK hung heavy in the air around the Juani‘.:, 
MIA, IN] : where the stevedores were still bus 
: uJ Ramon in his evening clothes, with | 
‘@) head bare, must have looked a stran; 

sight to the man on guard. He had n 

thought until that minute what he woul! 
say. Now he told the man that | 
thought there was a stowaway on tl! 
boat. He wanted to see the captain 1 
ask permission to search. The captain, a; 
Ramon knew, was not aboard, but t! 
man sent a boy with him—there was 1 
reason why the senor should not look {: 

himself. 


AMON had no idea where Laura wou! 
hide; yet he knew he would find he: 
He walked first along the decks, not be 
cause he thought she would be there, but 
because he wanted to be sure that h 


‘THE thrill of its adventure, the lure of its mystery, glamour of mel = He Ag ee Rag Rigs 
its continual drama—is vividly pictured in the many spirited riagpes Res te See alpine i: olga 
and colorful stories of which The Blue Book Magazine is com- "“They usually hide aft,” the boy told 
posed. The poignant moment, the picturesque scene and the him. and seeing that Ramén did not. know 
happy episode of comedy—these especially are chosen to fill its the way to that mysterious crowded plac: 
pages with enchantment for you. Consider, for instance, the where even the most curious and trouble 
stories of the September issue, now on sale: some passengers never penetrate, he led 
ane net ; ; him there. The guide naturally assumed 
“Red Retribution,” an exciting novelette, dealing with a Red that Ramon was looking for a boy stow- 
conspiracy, by Lemuel L. De Bra; “The Brazen Peacock,” a away, and it was to the quarters of the 
swift moving novel concerned with an American’s wild adventures crew that he took him. It was a crowded 
in the Orient, by H. Bedford-Jones; and fifteen short stories, place; the bunks were not empty, and 
widely varying in character but uniform in their high quality, ep hag | back, unwilling to even think 
by such writers as Henry Leverage, Culpeper Zandtt, Edison ? — — agg ae 
Marshall, W. Douglas Newton, William O. Grenolds and Paul ee ee. eee 


1 he asked. 

Hervey Fox—All in the current September number of— It was a foolish question to the boy, 
but he was not there to give advice, only 
to take the senor where he wished to go. 
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i ccatiaii ica pick up something bright and _ shining 
2 Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, against which his foot had struck. His 
Now on Sale 36 So. State Street, Chicago heart gave a sudden leap as he recognized 


the stiletto that he had once given to 
Laura. With a horrible suspicion he drew 
out the clean bright blade, then laughed 


= 2 s = TT4etele)@ LEARN PIANO | nervously as he thrust it back. The blade 
Big Profits in Vulcanizing - This Interesting Free Book | WOuld not be in its scabbard if it had been 


LITTLE CAPITAL NEEDED eee io 8 dance bees wes | used—that way. 
le. ! ; 


Let us help you start in this profitable business || i ‘an expert is w< othe He followed the direction in which the 
and be independent. Many of our graduates make : Method includes all of the many imper- | Point had been lying. 
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The hand that nestled within his own 
was answer enough, and together they 
walked up to the deck, followed at a dis- 

nce by the uncomprehending boy. They 
did not see tLe man who sti!l toiled there, 
or the curious glances that were cast at 
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them. Their eyes were not even fixed 
upon the sea, where the first pale gray of 
dawn was lighting up the Port of Dreams. 
They looked instead, each into the eyes 
of the other, wherein lay all visions and 
all dreams. 


END 








Salvage 


(Continued from page 11) 


he great high place with her big tower. 
li is from that high, high peak that he 
-aw her first, that great man Balboa. You 
would like to see her, closer, that Pacific 
that he loved?” 

“Will there be time?” 

She nodded happily. “Very much time,” 
she agreed. 

After all, there was much more time 
than he had dared to hope for. They 
went to Cathedral Square, and he saw the 
pearl-shells on the two spires gleaming in 
the sun; they roamed through the funny 
little streets and bought lottery-tickets of 
a black woman sitting in a corner in the 
sun; then they took a jingly street-car to 
a small stone casino, modern and clean, 
where they ate ice-cream, and Carruth 
= for the first time the smooth, gray- 
blue Pacific. 

Here Anna suddenly developed a bril- 
liant idea. “We will swim,” she declared. 
“It is so very hot—yes?” 

Carruth agreed blindly, a boy on a hol- 
iday long denied. So they hired bathing 
suits, something that his fastidiousness 
had never allowed him to do before; and 
he raced her out to a big rock, beating 
her by only a fraction. Just beyond, the 
warm Japanese current swept by them. 
And beyond that were other countries, 
wonderful countries, and people he had 
never seen. 

“Japan and the East are over there, 
he said. “Would you like to see them?” 

“Not today,” she said demurely. “I 
am so very busy today. Maybe—tomor- 
row? 

To a man like Carruth, a boy who had 
never had a playtime, there was an ex- 
rilaration, a strange heady excitement in 
this companionship. For the moment he 
had forgotten what she was; to him she 
was just a girl, a lovely girl, foreign, be- 
wildering; and the youth in him that had 
been hidden so long during those grim 
years of striving seemed to leap out to 
play with her. 

“Do you have a nice American wife 
in New York?” she asked him. 

“No.” He shook his head. “I have 
been too busy working to have time to 
get married yet.” 

“Oh, so you will marry when you go 
back?” 

“There isn’t anyone in New York that 
I care about—in that way.” 

“Gat? 

She hugged her brown knees thought- 
fully. 

“With me, it will be very hard by and 
by, maybe. I am not all black, not all 
white. Sometimes I hate myself. A 


” 


white man, he would not ever marry me, 
you see, not a decent white man, not an 
American white man; and I would not 
marry—a negro.” 
“Good God, no!” 


Carruth . stiffened. 





The memory of what she was, of the 
woman back there in the thatched hut 
with Warren, cut into him sharply, like a 
knife. 

“I—I feel white,” she added wistfully. 
“T do not feel that I am what my mother 
is. Do I look like white girls, in New 
York?” 

“A thousand times lovelier than any | 
have ever seen there,” he told her swiftly. 

She smiled at him. 

“You say such pretty things, 
in the books at the school.” 
She sprang to her feet. 

be late.” 

They separated to dress. Afterward 
Carruth waited outside for her. The sun 
was dropping fast. The water was as 
smooth and unruffled as a dove’s wing. 
Why couldn't this—this warm, beautifu! 
spot, be enough for any man? After all, 
why should one not live close to the earth 
and be content? 

Then she was standing beside him, 
shyly, in her quaintly ruffled native dress. 

“Have you had a happy day?” he asked 
her abruptly. 

“Oh, very—wonderful,” she answered 
in a whisper. “I did not think I could 
ever be so happy. My heart, she is fuli 
of music.” 

She did not look at him. She did not 
seem to be a little girl any more. She 
seemed suddenly to have grown up, to 


like poetry 


“Come, I will 


be conscious, as he was conscious, of their 


nearness to each other there on that silent 
edge of the world. 

He steadied himself with an effort. “Do 
you suppose we could—eat here?’ he 
forced himself to ask. 

“But yes, Pedro lives upstairs. He 
could serve us a lunch—if we ask.” 

Pedro, leaning over the balcony above, 
came indolently and prepared a table for 
them; and they ate, almost in silence— 
rice, and hot peppers in a salad, and gin- 
ger-ale out of an American bottle. A fat 
little green lizard darted out from under 
some shrubs and lay on the warm stones 
and watched them, flashing out of sight 
again in a crazy whirl as they rose to go. 

They left the trolley at the bridge near 
the railroad station and walked the rest of 
the way, past the Plaza and the shabby 
gray Cathedral, past giant Barbadoes ne- 
groes, turbaned women from Martinique, 
almond-eyed Chinese, Panamanian peons, 
until they came to a small gray-stone 
house with wide iron balcony and a high 
wall and gate. 

“See,” she said, “my home it is here, 
my real home. Only, sometimes I think, 
no, I have not any real home, and I weep, 
T am so silly, si!” 

“T like to think of you as always 
happy,” he said. ‘Perhaps I will come 
here again to see you before I go back to 
the States. Will they let me in?” 



































This 
Story for Yourself 


New York had seemed so wonderful — art 
had seemed so big— but New York turned a 
cold shoulder— art proved hard and bitter. 
Alone in the big city, at the end of her 
resources, she was too weary to cry. This 
special day she went out to seek—not glory or 
fame — but just for something to eat. She 
found — but let the story be told by 
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“Oh, yes, if you say you are from my 
father. He always brings me back him- 
self, till today. This is the first time he 
coes not come with me. He walks very 
straight then—like this.” 

She thrust her chin out, straightening 
herself to a ridiculous strut. ‘When is 
it that you will come?” 

“Soon, if I can.” 

She nodded eagerly. 

“T will watch for you,” she answered. 
“Perhaps—tomorrow?” 

“Perhaps,” he agreed. 

She put her head down for a second. 

“IT pray,” she said simply. “I have 
been so happy. Hasta manana.” 

She pushed at the gate and went 
through. He climbed the Ancon Hill to 
the Tivoli Hotel. 

After a good American dinner, he 
smoked two good American cigars, sitting 
out on the wide veranda, listening to a 
group of salesmen swapping experiences. 
The undercurrent of his thoughts ran past 
the self-assertive salesmen and back to the 
girl, the brine on her laughing face, and in 
her yellow hair—to the woman, with her 
tricky covetous eyes—to Warren, a shell 
of a man, rotted, ready for the buzzards. 

Life was no longer simple. It had sud- 
denly to his half-conscious dismay become 
complicated, even ugly, with swiff cur- 
rents in it which he was vaguely aware 
might be dangerous. 

He swore softly under his breath. 

‘Henshaw will have to take her. It’s 
Warren’s doings, and they'll have to do 
that much for him. We can't leave her 
here to rot.” 

Then, grimly, he went inside to write to 
Henshaw. 


ARRUTH took the early morning train 
back to Colon and went directly up 
the trail to Warren. The man was very 
drunk. The woman stood by and laughed 
as Carruth tried to rouse him. There 
was another man there too, very black and 
quite at home, half asleep out under the 
banana tree in the side yard. 

Later, when Carruth looked back from 
the edge of the jungle, after he had given 
up all hope of rousing Warren, the woman 
and the man were whispering together. 

“Ts there anything decent in this damn’ 
country?” Carruth asked himself. 

He did not go back to Warren’s for a 
couple of days. When he did go, the 
black man was still there, shuffling about 
the inclosure. 

“Who's he?” Carruth asked Warren. 

“Oh, he—he’s her brother,” Warren an- 
swered apathetically. 

There was apparently nothing more to 
be said, and so Carruth went bluntly to his 
purpose. 





A REMARKABLE STORY 
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James Francis Dwyer, will lead 
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“It’s worse than murder to leave Anna 
down here with you; you know that, 
Warren—you said as much yourself.” 

But Warren’s mood varied with the 
amount of gin he was carrying. 

“Maybe I did and maybe I didn't. 
She’s mine, aint she? The law wont let 
her out of this town unless I say so.” 

“But think of her, man, a girl like that, 
more than half white, almost all white, 
slopping along with some drunken nig- 
ger—” 

Warren lurched toward him threaten- 
ingly. 

“Shut up on that talk around this place 
—shut up, I say! I'll tell you what I'll 
do, not you tell me. And if I say she 
stays, she stays. Her white skin aint 
any better than my white skin, as I know 
of; and I stay here, don’t 1?” 

Carruth turned on him in a fury, and 
Warren shrank back, mumbling: “You 
can’t come down here and boss me—” 

Carruth turned on his heel, but War- 
ren lurched after him to the edge of the 
trail. 

“And what’s more, the money keeps 
coming, too; you tell Henshaw that for 
me. If it doesn’t, Ili come up and cut 
his liver out. You hear me? I’m boss 
here.” 

His voice, thick and ugly, followed Car- 
ruth as he went on. 

Carruth was implacable in his resolve 
now. If Warren wouldn't consent, and 
couldn’t be bribed, the Governor could be 
appealed to, and the Presidente; there 
nust be ways, and he immediately set 
about finding them. 

But all this took time; the Governor 
was on a yachting trip. Carruth bough: 
some trinkets, a Japanese brooch, a lace 
collar, for Anna, and mailed them to her 
with a letter. Had she missed him, per- 
haps, wondered why he didn’t come? 
Her answer was very precise—only here 
and there she seemed to peer out at him, 
gayly, mischievously, like a child, in some 
funny Spanish-English mixture of a sen- 
tence. 


HE Carnival time was upon Carruth 

now, as he waited, that universal 
carnival time of the South. Tampa was 
having its Krewe of Gasparilla, New Or- 
leans its Mardi Gras; but Colon’s Carni- 
val was quite different from these com- 
mercialized projects. It opened with a 
motley outpouring of black people, be- 
spangled, bedecked, gorgeous in all the 
fiery colors that they might be able to 
buy, or borrow or steal. They swarmed 
in the streets or rode up and down their 
main thoroughfare to a big triumphal 
arch, in the little rickety carriages, throw- 
ing out colored paper streamers and con- 
fetti. The women were in cheap satins 
and velvets, or the native costume of 
white lawn, with its round ruffled neck 
and short sleeves and quaintly long, ruf- 
fled skirt. The men made themselves 
hideous in masks and red and blue devil 
disguises. It was difficult to get through 
the streets in daylight, and even dangerous 
at night. 

On the last night of the Carnival, Car- 
ruth and Franklin wandered down around 
the narrow alleys directly after dinner. 
Two South American steamers had 
stopped at Colén that morning, and the 
tourists were abroad in considerable num- 


bers, which meant a windfall for’ the na. 
tives, who were already mad with ex. 
citement and bad gin. They sang and 
swayed in ugly groups, and laced them- 
selves across the sidewalk in a mena: ing 
barrier at the approach of the two white 
men, dissolving impudently at the last 
minute to catch the silver thrown to them. 
only to form again in the rear for the 
next victim. 

The women were even worse, sicki-hly 
perfumed and gray-white with pow ler. 
laughing boldly up into the faces of the 
white men as they passed. Carruth was 
disgusted. The glamour that had over- 
lain the Carnival for him, was quite gone. 
At the Plaza, where the dancing girls were 
swaying to the wild beat of the drum. he 
stopped abruptly. 

“Too strong for me!” he vouched, 
“Let’s get back. What do you say?” 

Franklin agreed. 

“Guess we've got about enough. 
get rougher by and by, too; it always « 
the last night. There'll probably lx 
murder or two before morning.” 

Then he caught Carruth’s arm. 

God, man, look!” 

It was Anna, wide-eyed and red-lipped, 
with Warren, and behind them Warren's 
wife in a fiery red-and-white calico, and 
the black man, who might, perhaps, be her 
brother, in a dirty white Panama suit 
They were in the midst of the black 
crowd, and there was unmistakable fear 
in the girl’s uplifted face. 

“This is no place for a white girl like 
that.” Franklin’s voice was hoarse 
“Who in—” Then he stopped. “Oh, it’s 
Warren—and his girl,” he added awk- 
wardly. 

Carruth didn’t answer. He stared past 
the grotesque faces to the girl. Warren 
was straining at her arm in order to pro- 
tect her a little from the mob, and s 
seemed to be shrinking toward him. 

Suddenly a burly negro turned and 
leered into her face. 

Carruth leaped forward, a curse in his 
throat. 

‘Damn you, bringing her into this!” he 
yelled at Warren, and swung her away 
from the negro. 

Taken by surprise, Warren stared at 
him stupidly, but the black woman turned 
and spat at him in a fury, with the swift- 
ness of some animal. 

“Let her alone,” she snarled, showing 
all her teeth. ‘You can’t touch her; she 
aint yourn.” 

“You try to stop me, and you'll find out 
whether I can take her or not. She’s go- 
ing back to the hotel with me, and going 
now.” 

The woman sprang at him. 
clawed down his face viciously. 

“So, that’s it—do you hear, Ted? He'l! 
take her, and then you'll get no more 
money. You skunk-cat—can’t you fight 
for your own girl. You—” 

Her taunt stirred Warren's 
wits. 

Carruth saw him coming, saw the hug« 
body straightening up, towering over him 
He thrust the girl behind him to Frank- 
lin. 

“Take her and beat it,” he said, anc! 
braced himself for battle. 

But. Warren swung past him and 
clutched the woman by the throat, forcing 
her back. 


Her nails 


} 


sluggish 
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“All right,” the said hoarsely, “I'll fight 
for my own girl. Let him take her back 
where she can be decent.~ She aint all 
nigger like you and me, thank God.” 

The woman jerked her head free, mad 
with rage and drink. 

“You big fool,” she laughed in a high- 

pitched hysteria. “Let her go, then—I 
ilon’t care. She aint mine nor yourn 
cither, the white brat.” 

Like a flash she drew something out of 
her waist and struck; and Warren lurched 
toward her heavily and slowly, like some 
ciant column crumbling to decay, crum- 
pling up at last like a bundle of old rags. 

It seemed to Carruth that the mob went 
over his head in a huge black wave. He 
was suffocated with the smell of un- 
washed bodies and sickly perfume and 
rank whisky. He struggled to keep his 
feet. Then there were soldiers at his el- 
how, and Canal Zone policemen, and the 
crowd had crawled back, leaving them in 

little cleared space. Two of-the sol- 
diers had the black woman in an ugly 
grip. She was still laughing, her fiery red 
and white calico spotted with warm blood. 

“Fool!” she hiccoughed. “I worked 
him good for seventeen years—tell him 
that. The girl aint his—or mine, either. 
Tell him that too. It’s a joke on him.” 

But no one could tell Warren now. His 
body sprawled at Carruth’s feet like some 
old gunnysack. 

They carried him to a little curio-shop 
near by, as the nearest decent place for a 
white man, until Carruth could make 
other arrangements, and the policemen 
whisked the woman, still laughing, to safe 
keeping. 

After that, Carruth wiped the blood 
from his own face and started back to the 
hotel, his legs shaking a little under him, 
and the woman’s shrill confession piercing 
through and through his ears. Who was 
Anna—where had she come from? Was 
the woman lying—was Anna white, after 
all? Was she white? 

The loud merriment of the Carnival had 
died down to a flickering note here and 
there. The policemen were very much in 
evidence, and Carruth was well aware that 
two or three soldiers, in familiar khaki, 
were lounging along behind him at a 
friendly distance. Poor Warren, he 
thought confusedly, showing his blood at 
last when the test came, fighting for his 
own, or what he had thought was his 
own! And who was there, after all, 
prove that Anna was not his daughter? 
Carruth had reached the edge of the walk 
in front of the hotel when the little black 
man came toward him, out of the hiding 
shadow. 

Carruth stiffened, alert in an instant. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 
The soldiers were close at his elbow. 

“T got things—you’d like to know about 
—for a reasonable sum.” 

“All right.” Carruth nodded to the 
boys in khaki, who went on, whistling. 

Then he passed over some silver. 

The black man counted it and stuffed 
it into a hidden cavern of a pocket. 

“The kid’s folks was Canal employees, 
white too, from the States—Massachu- 
setts, they said; name was Burdick. They 
was good folks, young. I worked for 
them, all-round work; they lived in a Gov- 
ernment house in Ancon. She—Warren’s 
woman—worked for them too, off and on. 





She looked most white, those days, and 
her yellow hair helped her to pass off 
white sometimes. I'd known her years; 
she and me—” The man hesitated. 

“Go on,” Carruth ordered violently. 

‘Well, she and Warren, too, they'd been 
trailing along some, when he had money. 
And they got married—and had a kid; so 
he married her.” 

“But you said—” 

“Well, I’m coming to that.” The ne- 
gro was growing nervous. “Then their kid 
died; it’s buried up back of the shack; I | 
can show ve the place and prove it too. 
It died of fever, quick, and Warren was 
drunk in Colon and didn’t know it. And | 
the Burdicks, they died too, both of ‘em, 
him and her. leaving just the kid, same 
time—fever. It was hell that summer; 
they died like flies, all around. Warren's 
woman, she got scared: Warren might not 
stick if he knew his kid was dead; and 
we was living easy, both of us, she and 
me. So we—we took the Burdick kid. 
I'd been helping out there, and she came 
up to tell me about what had happened: 
and there was the Burdick kid, alone, six 
months older. maybe, but Warren wouldn’t 
know the difference. So we took it back 
with us—and Warren never knew no dif- 
ference at all.” 

“Why should you want to tell me al! 
this, now?” Carruth demanded suspi- 
ciously. His head was beating like a 
thousand hammers. 

The man went a sickly yellow. 

“She'll spill it all anyhow, now, and 
she might try to fasten it all on me. So 


| 










Though the Moonlight 
was behind her 
she cast no 
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if I told you first, you might stand by me | 


some. When she tells, you'll see it’s true. 


We aint had no time to make up no story. | 


Besides, there’s letters and the birth- 
record and things in a tin box buried by 
a big stone up near the banana-tree at the 
shack. That'll show too. I didn’t do it: 
I only helped her—it was her idea. 
remember if she blabs.” 

“Ves, I'll remember.” 

Poor Warren, 
for him: but 
Carruth— 


HITE and shaken, he went up the 

hotel steps, past the languid tourists 
on the veranda and on into the cool par- 
lor, where he found Anna sitting tensely 
beside Franklin. 

Something clutched at his throat as he 
tried to tell them. The words jumbled 
cver one another. He was as incoherent 
as some doddering old woman. Franklin. 
sharp-eyed, wrung his hand suddenly. 

“T guess I understand,” he said. “I'li 
beat it along and let you tell her all about 
it. I’m ready when you want me to help 
get things straightened out.’’ And he left 
them together. 

“She was not my mother,” 
pered. “I'm all white.” 

“All white—thank God.” 


Anna whis- 


She put her hands suddenly over her | 


eyes. 

“I thank God. si! My heart sings. I 
used to pray for that. But by and by I 
said no, it was too much of a miracle, it 


was not well to pray for miracles. And | 


yet—see, the miracle, it has happened.” 
Her shining eyes met his. 
“TI guess, my heart sings too,” he an- 
swered huskily. And then after a little: 
One of 


“I will get a room for you here. 


You 


it was all too late now, | 
for the girl, and for him, | | 
| 
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antly to insure better health, to keep 
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ishes, to help restore and preserve 
a healthful, youthful appearance. 
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the maids will look after you and buy you 
what you need, clothes and things. As 
soon as I can get matters cleared up, we'll 
start north to New York. The Hen- 
shaws, Warren’s people, will be glad to 
have you.” 

“To New York?” 

“Do you want to go?” 

“Yes, I want to go—where you go. But 
I am afraid. I know so little about nice 
people and nice houses and how the great 
Americans live.” 

“You will learn.” 

She smiled up at him, the color coming 
back into her face. 

“Whatever you say to me, I will do.” 

“Then, the first thing, is to run along 
to bed. You are tired; it’s been a tough 
night fora girl. I'll call the maid.” 

“If you say it is best.” 

She turned back at the landing and 
looked down to him. To Carruth it was 
the most wonderful thing in life, that 
look in her eyes. 

The next morning Carruth and a police- 
man interviewed the black woman. Now 
that her tongue was loosened, she told 
everything, without even knowing that 
her lover had already told his tale. 

“He say it was easy living and no work; 
we take the Burdick kid or we lose the 
white man; so we take it before anybody 
know they're dead, its father and 
mother.” 

“And the birth-record and some of the 
Burdick’s other papers I'll find in the tin 
box buried under the banana tree.” 

The woman’s eyes popped out from 
their sockets. 

“Who told you?” 
ering. 

Now that he had the clue, it unraveled 
easily. Carruth found people in Ancon 
who remembered the Burdicks. A guard 


she whispered, shiv- 


still living near the Gumbo stockade had 
known them well, and had been one of 
those who tried to ferret out the mystery 
of the baby’s disappearance, when neigh- 
bors found the young couple dead in the 
house. 

The box under the banana tree hel: 
some faded pictures of the baby, and 
stiff old-fashioned tintype of the youn: 
couple in their wedding finery, stamped o1, 
the back: “Salem, Mass.” The birth 
record was there, too: “Born, January 
1902, Cecilia Eloise Burdick.” There was 
also a baby dress, evidently the first, an 
a much dented rattle. 

Quite convinced now, Carruth wrote 
the Henshaws. 

“The girl, Anna, I am bringing ba 
with me,” he wrote. “She isn’t Warren 
daughter, of course, but she was all he ha 
to hold to; he loved her, and he gave h 
life for her; so she seems to me to hay 
some claim, moral if not legal. My mis- 
sion wasn’t very successful, but at least | 
have salvaged that much out of the wreck 
I'll loan her to you for a while, but | 
warn you, not for long. I have plan; 
too.” 

With the Natal plowing out into th 
Caribbean, and Coldén’s white line of dock 
growing fainter and fainter, Carruth drew 
a long breath of relief. He turned his 
face thankfully toward the north and th 
girl who stood beside him. 

“I think,” he said, “I am glad to g 
home. Are you glad to come with me? 

“Si,” she answered, “I am glad. I am 
glad that I come with you. I am glad 
for the miracle, that I am all white. But 
I am afraid, too. It is so new and funny 
—I am afraid of so much new life—unles; 
you will stay near to tell me things.” 

“I—<shall stay near,” Carruth answered 
gravely. 





The Furs You Wear 


(Continued from page 


your canoe and quaking silt islands of 
sand and goose-grass—ideally hidden and 
almost impenetrable for small game. Mus- 
keg marks the limit of big game and the 
beginning of the ground of the little fel- 
lows. It is a safe wager that the profits 
on the millions upon millions of little 
pelts—hundreds of thousands of muskrat 
are taken out of this muskeg alone— 
exceed a hundredfold the profits on the 
larger furs of beaver and silver-fox and 
bear and wolf and cross fox and marten. 

Look at the map again! North of 
Cumberland Lake to the next fur-post is 
a trifling run of nearly three hundred miles 
by dog-train to Lac du Brochet or Rein- 
deer Lake—more muskeg cut by limestone 
and granite ridges. Here you can measure 
four hundred miles east or west and not 
get out of the muskeg till you reach 
Athabasca on the west and Hudson Bay 
on the east. North of Lac du Brochet is 
a straight stretch of one thousand miles— 
nothing but rocks and cataracts and 
stunted woods—“little sticks,” the In- 
dians call them—and sky-colored waters 
in links and chains and lakes, with the 
quaking goose-grass and muskrat reed cut 
and chiseled and trenched by the ambep 
waterways. 

In winter this region is traversed by 


17) 

dog-train along the ice—a matter of five 
hundred miles to Lac du Brochet and 
back, or six hundred miles to Prince Al- 
bert and back. “Oh, no, we're not far,” 
said a lonely-faced Cambridge graduate 
fur-trader to me. “When my little boy 
took sick last winter, I had to go only 
fifty-five miles. There happened to be a 
doctor in the lumber-camp back on the 
Ridge.” 

But winter is not all easy in a fifty- 
below-zero climate where you can’t find 
sticks any larger than your finger to 
kindle fire. Does it sound very much to 
you like a region where the settler would 
ultimately drive out the fur-trade? What 
would he settle on? That is the point 
Nature has taken good care that climate 
and swamp shall erect an everlasting bar- 
rier to encroachment on her game- 
preserves. 

To be sure, if you ask a fur-trader, 

“How are furs?” he will answer: “Poor— 
oo every year.” So would you, if you 

‘ere a fur-trader and wanted to keep out 
das I have never known a fur-trader 
who did not make that answer. 

“The last chapter of the fur-trade has 
been written?” Never! The oldest in- 
dustry of mankind will last as long as 
mankind. 
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Dad Sears Comes to Wildwood 


(Continued from page 37) 


people! Jack should walk out of this 
club so quick they couldn’t see him go! 
That would be Jared’s answer to these 
trick-players. 

Gradually, as he stood there by the 
window, watching for Jack to heave in 
sight, on the eighteenth fairway, he be- 
came aware of a growing dispute between 
several men behind him. He paid little 
attention to the matter, till suddenly his 
son’s name was spoken. 

“Jack Sears?” The voice was disdain- 
ful. “Jack Sears? Why, man alive, he’s 
going to crack, take it from me! He’s 
only a freak golfer!” 

“Where do you get that stuff?’ spoke 
ihe other voice. “Jack Sears’ll run away 
with the whole bunch here. Do you know 
what’s bet on him already? Over ten 
thousand dollars!” 

“Not o’ my money!” exclaimed the 
first voice. “Why, that kid hasn’t been 
in the game long enough to get seasoned! 
He’s only a country kid, from off a farm 
up in New Hampshire or somewhere. He 
hasn't got sand enough to go through a 
tournament, alongside these older cracks. 
He’s just as likely to be a quitter as not. 
I’ve been watching him. Supposing he 
nearly gets walloped today. Supposing 
tomorrow morning he shows up with an 
alleged headache, or perhaps not at all? 
That’s what some of these kids do! No, 
sir! I’ve some money left in my jeans; 
but it wont go on Jack Sears, you bet!” 

“How much have you got?” This was 
a new voice, that of Jared Sears. He had 
faced around. There was a look in his 
eye that hadn’t been there for years, 
though no one in the room knew that. 

“How much? I didn’t hear!” Jared 
prodded the hesitating opponent of Jack. 
“Somebody tell me, what the odds are 
on Jack?” 

By this time, so Jim Pillsbury told me 
afterwards, a fairly large group had col- 
lected. Faith Huntington was one. She 
caught Jim’s arm in her excitement. 
Jared’s voice rang out fiercely. 

“My son Jack a freak golfer, eh? A 
quitter, perhaps, eh? Why, man, he’s a 
bulldog! He’s got the blood of the fight- 
ing Sears in him! We've been in every 
fight that’s come along since the Republic 
was founded. The odds are even against 
the field? Thank you!” Some one had 
given Jared this tip. “Well, I'll cover 
your money, three to one! I know my 
boy. There’s a chance for you! How 
much?” 

“One hundred dollars!” The speaker 
evidently didn’t enjoy the unexpected 


notoriety. 
“Humph!” That was all that Jared 
said, as he tossed three one-hundred- 


dollar bills upon the office counter. Jim 
picked them up, and handed them back 
to Jared. “That isn’t necessary, Mr. 
Sears. Keep the money till after the 
finals. This is Mr. Sinclair. He’s our 
guest, and so are you. We’re delighted 
to have you both with us.” 

Jared shook hands rather reluctantly 
with Sinclair, then caught Jim Pillsbury 
by the arm. “Let’s get away from here! 
Say, Pillsbury, I’ve picked my hoss! My 


money’s on him! I haven't bet before 
since little Johnny was old enough to 
know what gambling was. I used to know 
every hoss in our part of Vermont. But 
no man living is going to call my boy a 
quitter, and get away with it. Say, isn’t 
there some other golf club near here? 
Some quiet one, where there aint people 
around?” 

Jim was nonplused. 
“Why?” 

“Take me there right now, will you? 
When I used to bet on hosses, I knew my 
hoss, and every thing he might do. I 
knew the tricks of the business. How 
long does this tournament thing last? Till 
tomorrow afternoon? Well, there’s lots 
of time. Take me to that Club right 
now. Show me what this game is all 
about. Give me the clubs to handle. 
Tell me what’s a mash, and a nib-some- 
thing, and all those Scotch names. Come 
on, quick!” 

“The Perfect Golfer in One Lesson,” 
was the way Jim Pillsbury described it to 
me that evening at Wildwood, after he 
had come back from Jared Sears’ whirl- 
wind finish at the Mackamoosic Club. 
Jim will never forget that afternoon. So 
vivid was his description that I still see 
in my mind’s eye a tall, gaunt, coatless, 
vestless, white-suspendered, blue-shirted 
native of Vermont, with a broad slouch 
hat, attacking the inoffensive golf-ball 
upon that beautiful course, much as would 
the Green Mountaineer attack a tree 
with an axe. 

Jared Sears started with the idea that 
the more energy, the quicker the progress 
in this new-fangled sport. Jim told me 
that evening that he, in company with 
Jared, stamped and pushed through every 
bit of rough on the first twelve holes at 
Mackamoosic. Jared had the strength of 
Hercules. When he did connect with the 
ball, it left the club-head like a pro- 
jectile. One drive that he made rolled 
on past the 250-yard post. That drive 
enslaved him. He couldn’t get another. 
He topped, foozled, broke Jim’s favorite 
midiron, sliced through one of the first- 
story windows of the clubhouse, pulled 
a stinger into the ribs of a wholly placid 
and contented horse on the adjoining 
fairway, who ran away with the attached 
lawn-mower, lost a dozen balls or so in 
the water-hole at the seventh, hit himself 
in the back with the extreme swing of his 
short iron clubs once in a while—and 
altogether fell prey to the insidious royal 
game. Two putts from something over 
twenty yards clinched his new passion. 
He played with Jim till he began to lose 
the golf balls in the dark. 

Jim and Jared stayed at Mackamoosic 
for dinner. Jim called Parkes, the famous 
steward, over. ‘Parkes, this is Mr. Sears 
from Vermont, a very representative man 
up there, down for a short visit and some 
golfing. He got a 250-yard drive today, 
and sank two twenty-yard putts! Some 
going for a young man, eh?” 

Parkes raised his eyebrows in silent 
appreciation, and nodded his head. 
Jared’s chest expanded. “Remarkable, 
sir! And about the dinner, Mr. Pillsbury? 


“Sure!” he said. 
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Perhaps some delicious chops a la 
Sarengo, with peas au Versailles?” 

Jared nodded hastily. ‘“—And if I had 
taken what you call a mashie, or that nib- 
something, I’d have sent that ball onto 
the green—” 

Parkes had withdrawn, writing upon a 
pad. He knew this disease, and its vo- 
cabulary. 

Abruptly, however, Jared ceased. He 
came heavily back to earth. He had re- 
membered the trick these city-folks had 
played on him! For four hours he had 
forgotten. Now it surged over him again. 
His face changed expression. Involun- 
tarily he looked around for his hat. 

“I know what you're thinking. Mr. 
Sears,” said Jim, softly. “Some of it’s 
true, and a lot of it isn't. Let's talk it 
out, frankly. We did start putting up a 
game on you, because we didn’t know 
you as we do now, and we simply couldn't 
let Jack get lifted from the tournament. 
It would have been our loss, but it would 
have disgraced him. He'd have been a 
quitter. You don't intend he shall be 
one, either. What you handed to Sinclair 
this afternoon was a classic. We felt, too, 


| that if we could get you to stick around 


long enough, you'd get our slant.” 

“How do I know you're not fooling me 
now?” Jared was blunt. “I've an idea 
you city people have just—well, stood me. 
I reckon I'm pretty country for you Club 
Honest, Pillsbury, that’s the idea 
I’m not going to get rid of, whatever you 
say. You've stood me, just because you 
wanted Jack! Well, I quit. I'll go back 
to Holton Center, and think it all over. 
Then I'll make up my mind about Jack. 
But I'm going to see that boy lick the 
field tomorrow, you bet!” 

“We haven't stood you, Mr. Sears, 
we've stood for you! Look at this! I 
got this letter this morning from Faith 
Huntington at the Club. I'll read one 
paragraph—no, you read it. It was writ- 
ten before I knew you'd gotten on to 
us all.” 

Jared read the note, where Jim’s finger 
pointed: 

“Oh, Mr. Pillsbury, can’t we change 
some way what we're doing with Jack’s 
father? He’s just a dear, honestly! Of 
course he dresses awfully queerly, and 
people do stare most impolitely—” 

Here, Jared looked up sharply at Jim, 

and then gazed at the wall a while. After 
which he continued: 
“but he has blue eyes that are so hon- 
est, and he looks right through you, and 
he does care so for Jack, and is so kindly 
to everyone, and unaffected, that I feel 
awfully small, playing this game. Can’t 
we go to him, all of us, and tell him or 
show him that we really like him, very 
much, and plead with him like white 
people?” 

Jared stared at the letter. “Jack and 
she—sort of like each other some, don’t 
they?” 

Jim nodded. 

Jared spoke, after a while. “Pillsbury, 
I can just feel that girl’s hands on my 
big paws still, the way she guided my 
putter yesterday morning, over at your 
club!” 

After a moment he went on: “Well, 
I’m going into New York tonight. 
How can I get to the railroad station? 
No, don’t ask me to go anywhere tonight. 


Tell Jack I’m getting along fine, and com- 
ing out to the big match tomorrow! 
When is it?” 

“Two o’clock.” 

“T’ll be there!” 

Jim didn’t ask Jared to change his 
plans, for the man had something on his 
mind, and wanted to go away with it and 
think it through. 


S a suburban doctor, I raise my voice 
in decided protest at having fov! 
patients!) Here came this last day of the 
biggest tournament of years at Wildwood, 
and Nathaniel Miller goes and breaks his 
leg, making me take all the morning to 
attend to the leg and get him into the 
hospital. Then a young woman whom 
ordinarily I like to visit, Mrs. Tom 
Waters, goes and presents to a wildly 
delirious husband that same afternoon 
first-born, an heir; and all this brings me 
up to the Wildwood Club at exactly ten 
minutes to five in the afternoon! 

At the caddie house they said the match 
must be about at the fifteenth hole—far 
across the course. Jack had walloped his 
morning opponent, by seven up and six to 
go. From the first fairway I could see the 
flickering of white and other colors, be- 
tween the fourteenth and the fifteenth 
fairways. Bill, the club maker, said tha' 
Jack was two down at the twelfth. And 
that there were at least five thousand 
people in the gallery! 

I reached the extreme tip of the strung- 
out gallery. 

“The score, please?” I asked, breath- 
lessly of a little chap with a Palm Beach 
suit and mustaches with _ straight-out 
waxed ends, who was setting down with 
precision the score upon his card. 

“All even at the fiftenth!” 

“Thank the Lord!” I said to myself. 
And I was devout, too, about it. 

Between hasty glances at the marvel- 
ous game these two youngsters were 
bringing off, my eyes sought Jared. 1 
wanted to see how he took this big event. 
I had pride in my tournament, and pride 
in the success of my strategy. I didn't 
find Jared until Jack and his opponent 
had driven from the sixteenth tee. At 
this moment, Parmenter rushed by me, to 
get a place on the hill back of the six- 
teenth putting green. 

“Playing like an iron man, Jack is!” he 
shouted, without turning his head. 

I saw Faith Huntington, suddenly, 
walking hurriedly some twenty yards in 
front of me. A tall, slender man, dressed 
in a light homespun, and wearing a straw 
hat with a colored band, half guided, half 
pushed her along. In his other hand he 
carried an iron club. And then he turned 
half around. It was Jared Sears! I 
stopped right there on the course, dum- 
founded. The man looked like—well, 
Severance didn’t dress any more care- 
fully! ; 

Jim Pillsbury came up behind me, and 
caught my arm. “I thought I was about 
over getting surprised at things and 
people, Doc, but this man Sears is doing 
the trick! Faith’s so proud of him she’s 
been with him ever since the second hole! 
Things are certainly going well, Doc! 
And, Doc, he spent the whole morning 
getting togged out in town. Absolutely 
his own idea, to do it. He had to tell me 
all about it, this afternoon. Doing it for 
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his boy, he says, so no one will say Jack’s 
from the country, and all that. And also 
because if he’s going to learn this game, 
he might just as well dress the way the 
other golfers do. He’ll be wearing knick- 
ers next!” 

Suddenly, off in the distance there burst 
forth shouts, cheers, and much applause. 
Along came, running, that young nut, 
Stapelton, positively throwing his hat in 
the air, a thing that isn’t done on golf 
“Jack made the seventeenth 


courses. 
hole in one! In one!” 
In one! For four years, no hole at 


Wildwood had been made in one, and 
now Jack ended the tournament, with the 
abruptness of a knockout blow, in one! 
You don’t get that kind of a finish once 
in a golfing generation. And yet Jack 


Sears had done it! 

'M and I were looking at each other, 
J still half-incredulously, when. back 
came Faith Huntington, in the midst of 
the slowly billowing gallery lazily finding 
its way back to the Clubhouse. Jared 
was clearly mystified by the sudden end- 
ing of the match. She was by gesture and 
rapid explanations convincing him of the 
great victory. 

“Where’s my boy, now?” asked Jared, 
excitedly. ‘“Where’s—” 


Faith caught sight of us. She drew 
Jared in our direction. 
The man from Vermont, on _ seeing 


Pillsbury, bethought himself of an impor- 
tant matter. Like a child, he questioned 
Jim. 





“Oh, Pillsbury, you’ve arranged that 
dinner for tonight, all right?” 

Jim nodded. 

“At the Clubhouse? And you’ve in- 
vited the Severances, and the Hunting- 
tons? And you’ve told Jack to be there? 
You got all you people that were in the 
plot? You told ’em I want them to be 
my guests tonight? You know what I’m 
going to do with that hundred I won? 
I'm going to give it somehow to this Club, 
and I want you to be thinking how, be- 
fore that dinner!” 

Pillsbury’s eyes had been seeking mine. 
His cheeks seemed to puff out a bit, as 
though something funny had struck him. 
Jared looked at him. 

“T haven’t forgotten anyone for that 
dinner, have I?” 

Jared followed Jim’s eyes, and saw me 
for the first time. He smiled, amiably, 
and extended his hand. 

“T guess I haven’t met this gentleman, 
have I?” 

“This is a great friend of Jack’s, Mr. 
Sears,” said Faith. “This is Doctor—” 

“Oh! I’m mighty glad to meet you, 
Doctor. Guess you haven't been around 
here at all this week, have you? I'd 
have seen you if you had, I guess. I’ve 
been here three days, and I’ve had a great 
time. Guess you don’t know anything 
about the trick these people tried to play 
on me this week, do you? Well, I want 
you to come to my dinner tonight, sure! 
I'll tell you all about it.” 

He did, and that’s how it happens I’m 
able to tell you all the story. 












were wabbly when I faced him across the 
table in the sample-room, my case of 
samples—such crude little samples—open 
between us. 

I talked to him until I was hoarse. I 
demonstrated the quality of my prepara- 
tions, in which I sincerely believed, while 
he hemmed and hawed and_ looked 
dubious. Finally he said bluntly: ‘Miss 
Bonney, your preparations are not known 
and not advertised. It wouldn’t be policy 
for me to place a large order with you. 
But I will buy enough for a display, and 
if your goods move off quickly, then we 
will place a larger order.” 

Now, my idea of a display at that time 
was one article of each preparation, and 
so I began to pack up my samples with 
a somewhat discouraged heart. And then 
he went on speaking, letting each word 
drop in the most casual manner as if it 
did not mean life to me. “So I will give 
you an order now for only three dozen of 
each article, Miss Bonney,” he finished. 

Just three dozen of each—my entire 
stock! I gasped. How I got out of that 
store I never have known; I have often 
heard of people walking on air and on that 
day I literally did it. But oh, how I had 
to work to pile up a reserve stock. 

The next few years were busy ones. 
The order for the three dozen of every- 
thing was the beginning of success, but 
only the beginning. I took on help in 
the manufacture of the preparations, and 
as my city trade grew, I got out on the 





She Makes Beauty Pay 


(Continued from page 66) 


road and traveled to push my sales else- 
where. 

My merchandising methods have been 
evolved slowly to meet the needs of the 
occasion. I pride myself on being honest 
in business dealings and on remembering 
that in any deal to our mutual advantage 
the advantage must be mutual and the 
other party must make a fair profit. Con- 
sideration pays. Nothing else does pay. 

I’ve been very busy, but I like my 
work. The field to which each is called 
is different. One must recognize that and 
be content. I believe in marriage for 
women, but I also believe in independence 
for women; and the two seem to quarrel 
with each other. How this equation is 
to be worked out will, I believe, constitute 
the one big problem of the coming age. 
Marriage, as it is today, is no longer 
double harness. There is too much load 
on one side, too little on the other, par- 
ticularly in America. And too little re- 
sponsibility is bad for anyone. But that, 
after all, is only my own opinion. 

I hope in the next ten years to do at 
least as much as I have done in the past 
ten, although I doubt if it will be as inter- 
esting. A struggle is always vitally 
interesting, the process of enlargement less 
so. But out of the last ten years I have 
brought something which will go into the 
next ten: the habit of doing my best. 
Either we are going forward or we are 
going backward, and I do not wish to go 
backward. 
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frightened. The tall, sighing pines, the 
stillness and aloneness of the place op- 
pressed me. Down I sank on a bed o 
soft pine needles. Visions of night, bears, 
death by starvation flashed through my 
mind. Would I never learn any sense! 

What was that? I strained my ears, 
listening. A man singing. 

I didn’t let him get a bit farther! 
Never, oh, never in all my life, was I 
so glad to hear anything as the rollicking 
baritone! 

“H-o-oe!” I screamed. “I’m lost!” 

The singing stopped; the voice that 
went with it shouted: 

“What's that?” 

“Please comé find me—I'm lost!” 

A crashing in the underbrush, and a tall 
figure loomed up over me where I still 
sat on the ground. 

“Say you're lost?” 

“Y-yes, I think so!” What was there 
familiar about the sound of his voice? 
Had I ever heard it before? I stared up 
at him, while he went on: 

“Where are you lost?” 

“Right here!” I answered indignantly. 
Was the man crazy! 

“What makes you think so?” he still 
persisted. 

“I went to walk, and I took a short- 
cut, and I couldn't find the path again,” 
I hastened to explain. 

“There’s the path right over there; if 
you'll stand up you can see it!” Impa- 
tiently: “Can you stand—is there any- 
thing the matter with you?” 

“Of course I can stand!” I scrambled 
to my feet. “Is that the path?” I stam- 
mered—and then I lost my temper. I 
had been really frightened, and there it 
was, not fifty feet away from where I had 
stopped. Really, it was taking an unfair 
advantage to sneak up like that! 

“Yes, that’s it. Your friends have 
been looking for you; there’s no sense in 
anyone’s getting lost on a hill this size!” 

It was the man with my shoe! It was 
the man who hadn’t bothered to come 
back for my thanks! It was the man to 
blame for my having looked up Mr. Carr, 
after I had made up my mind I wouldn't! 
I just saw red for a minute; I could 
have enjoyed murdering him. But: 

“Thank you very much!” I said in my 
most saccharine voice. “This is the sec- 
ond time you’ve done me a favor; thank 
you for both of them!” 

“How's that?” Plainly he was puzzled. 

Somehow this made me all the madder. 
“Of course I don’t expect you to remem- 
ber a little thing like that; you had a 
shoe repaired for me in New York two 
weeks ago. You didn’t give me the op- 
portunity to thank you then; I do so now 
—thank you very, very much!” 

“Eh—that’s all right; don’t mention 
it!” His tanned, good-looking face 
flushed. He took off the wide hat he was 
wearing and ran a hand through his hair. 
He cleared his throat. These signs of em- 
barrassment were incense to my nostrils. 

“And now that I come to think of it,” 
I went on sweetly, “you have the most 
charming manners of anyone I have met 
in a long, long time. I hope you don’t 
mind if I stop right here and fall in love 
with you!” 

He glared at me; I glared right back. 
Then I marched out onto that sneaking 
little path and set out for home. 


Adventures 1n 


Wiidowhood 


(Continued from page 22) 


HE next morning it began to rain—a 

steady downpour that shut us all up 
in the house drove me wild. It rained 
and rained and rained. To add to the 
general melancholy, the place leaked. It 
fell to my lot to hold an umbrella over 
Mrs. Cooper while she cooked our meals 
on the smoky little stove. 

Along about the fourth day it stopped, 
and the sun came out in sickly splendor. 
Before night a boy drove up from the 
station and brought me a message from 
Ellen. “Come home.” That was all it 
said, and it was all I wanted. I immedi- 
ately made preparations to leave in the 
morning. The boy could stay the night 
and drive me down in time for the train. 
With sunset the rain set in again. 

“If this keeps up, you can’t go, Jane.” 
Mr. Cooper wasn’t any too hopeful. I 
made no reply. I was going, even if I 
had to swim, and heaven knew I had 
never learned! 

“The streams will be rising, and the 
crossing dangerous,” he went on. 

I glued my face to the window. The 
steady swish-swish of the trees, as they 
bent beneath the downpour, did not sound 
very hopeful. I questioned the boy: 

“They aint so bad! I seen ’em a sight 
worser than this!” I fairly crowed at 
Mr. Cooper. 

Morning brought the sunagain. Banked 
in front of it were dark clouds, and it 
did not hold much promise. However, 
I wrapped up well and packed a bag with 
what I thought necessary for the trip. 
The rest of my things would have to wait 
until the Coopers came down. 

We joggled along at a brisk pace. The 
roads were fairly dry in spots. We came 
down the first slope and to a stream. 
One of those same little dimpling rivulets, 
we had crossed on our way up. It was 
no pellucid brook now. It was a river, 
raging savagely. Its waters surged on- 
ward muddy and full of broken limbs 
and rubbish. 

“Oh, don’t let’s cross it!” I said pan- 
icky. “Turn around and go back—do; 
I'm afraid!” 

“Aw, that aint bad!” 

“Thar, now, Jessie, old gal, giddap!” 
Down we plunged. The swirling flood 
rose and lapped the seat on which I 
stood. The buggy creaked and groaned. 
Jessie made valiant efforts to reach the 
shore. We reached it! Thank Heaven! 
On the road we stopped; I was trembling. 
Not so the boy! 

“He-he! I believe you was ’fraid!” 

“T was,” I said briefly. 

“Oh, I knew we'd make it! Giddap, 
Jessie!” He went on: “That wasn’t 
anything; we got a heap bigger one to 
cross d’rectly, "bout twice as wide and 
deep—say, it’s deeper’n that.” He broke 
off and held his hand a foot higher than 
the seat. I pretended not to see. 

Rain set in. I buttoned my coat and 
crouched in my corner. Every moment it 
grew darker. 

“Thar she is!” cried the young fiend. 
“Look at her—a man was drowned thar 


oncet! They never got him—they found 
his horse, though—yessir! Steady, thar, 
Jessie—giddap!” 

I mounted the seat. 
mind not to utter a word. 

Jessie entered the water smartly. The 
boy was right; it was deeper. It came 
over my feet, that awful yellow flood, 
and it mounted higher and higher at every 
plunging step. I looked, and we seemed 
to be making no headway against the cur- 
rent. We were stuck! 

We shouted and yelled at the poor 
horse. We belabored her with the whip, 
my umbrella—and still she didn’t move! 
At last the boy clambered out on her 
back and kicked her with his heels. One 
desperate jerk, and we were free! Then 
down we plunged! 

A rush of water lifted me from where 
I stood and swept me out through the 
side flap. I gave one mad scream, and 
then my mouth was stopped. I rolled 
over and over; a roaring filled my ears, 
and—that is the last I remember. 


I made up my 


ERY slowly I came to myself. A 

feeling of solid comfort pervade: 
my whole being. What a delicious smell! 
I wrinkled up my nose and took it all in 
My goodness, I was hungry! Then | 
remembered—that water, that terrible 
water! Was I dead? Surely heaven nor 
yet the other place smelled of anything 
so earthy as broiling bacon! Some one 
had fished me out. A little warm comfy 
feeling crept all over me! 

A man came and held a sputtering 
lamp close to my face; a deep voice said 

“So, you’re awake!” 

I opened my mouth to say all sorts 
of pleasant things; then I closed it 
abruptly. It was the rude man of the 
chestnut trail—and New York! 

“How do you feel? Pretty hungry. 
eh?” He paid not the slightest attention 
to my frown. 

Still I didn’t answer. 

He leaned over and shook me, not very 
gently, either. “What ails you? Are you 
hurt?” I didn’t say a word, and he went 
on: 

“I know there are no bones broken. 
You swallowed a gallon or so of water. 
but you're all right otherwise. Come!” 
Another shake. ‘Are you hungry?” 

“Y-yes,” I stuttered. 

“That’s good. Drink this coffee; it will 
put you on your feet in a shake!” He 
held the steaming cup to my lips, anc 
propped me up with one arm so I could 
swallow comfortably. Then he went back 
to the fire. My eyes couldn’t help but 
follow him. What a big fellow he was! 
I must look a sight. 

I threw my hands up to my hair— 
what a dreadful tangle! Where were my 
pins? There didn’t seem to be any. I 
smoothed it as best I could, and turned 
my attention to my clothes. What was 
this I had on? A _ bathrobe—a man’s 
bathrobe, at that! Good heavens, it was 
all I did have on! A cold chill ran up 
and down my spine; surely the water 
had not been strong enough to tear my 
clothes from my back! I looked anxious- 
ly around the room in the dimness. There 
they were spread out before the fire. 
But how—how— My wits ran around in 
a circle, while a red, red glow spread itself 
from my face to my feet. 

















“Now eat this. Wait a second—I'll 
put these coats back of you.” A plate 
and a fork were thrust into my nerveless 
hand and the man went back to the fire 
again. 

I cleared my throat. ‘“Er—are there 
any women here?” I managed. That 
wasn’t at all what I intended to say. He 
whirled around and faced me. Even in 
the dim light I could see amazement on 
his face. 

“Any women? 
think of that?” 

I was speechless. 

“Oh, I see; you're wondering how I 
got you out of your clothes. Well, what 
| couldn't undo I just cut with my pocket 
knife. You were pretty well done up too. 
I gave you some brandy and you went 
right off to sleep.” 

“Oh!” I gasped. 

“Yes, it was pretty lucky I happened 
to hear you scream. I went down to see 
how my pony was making it. I had just 
led her up out of the wet when you yelled, 
and the current brought you to the bank 
almost at my feet; I grabbed you and 
hauled you in.” 

“You probably saved my life.” 

“That’s all right.” The unfeeling creat- 
ure deliberately turned his back on my 
gratitude, just as he had done on the 
two other times, and began to fry more 
bacon. Wrath dried my eyes instantly. 
Was there ever a less romantic rescue! 

Presently I grew sleepy. He came and 
tucked a coat that reeked of tobacco un- 
der my chin, and that was the last thing 
I remember again. 

The next time I opened my eyes I 
was alone. A gray light filtered through 
the one window. The rain still boomed, 
boomed, on the roof. I raised up and 
looked around. Then I got up quickly 
and ran to the fire. J threw on some 
more wood and set to work. My things 
were all dry, but the short woolen skirt 
had shrunken almost to my knees, and 
the coat was ruined forever. I almost 
wept at the picture I knew I made. My 
blouse was one of the things he had cut. 
I pinned it up as best I could. I searched 
in vain for a mirror. I propped a new 
and shiny dishpan against a shelf and 
sought to untangle my hair. I was in 
the midst of this almost hopeless task 
when a loud stamping on the steps an- 
nounced his return. The door flew open 
and in he strode. 

“How do you feel this time?” 

I wanted to be mad, to say something 
very pointed and cutting, but I couldn't, 
somehow. 

“Never felt better—thanks.” 

“That’s good! I don't feel so hilarious 
myself. My horse is gone. It’s my own 
fault, too—I should have brought her up 
farther, but I couldn’t manage you both 
at one time—”’ He ran his fingers through 
the shock of black hair and looked at 
me ruefully. 

“Tf that’s all that is worrying you,” 
I said crisply, “I will buy you another 
horse. I fully intended giving you a suit- 
able reward—” Then I hastily dropped 
my eyes before the look he turned upon 
me; it seemed to scorch me. 

“I am afraid you couldn’t replace her; 
you see, she was a friend.” And he 
turned his back on me and busied himself 
with the cooking. 


No—what made you 








I went on doing my hair. I finished 
knotting the last. strand, and then I 
brought the dishes and began to set the 
table. And then—I dropped with a thud, 
the dish I was holding. Ellen—how had 
I forgotten her! 

“What is it?” 
at my side. Before I knew it, 
myself once more on the couch. 
is it?” he repeated. 

“I just remembered my people. They 
—they will think I am lost!’ I moaned. 

“Did the boy know your name?” 

“Yes, I think so—I'm sure he did; he 
called me by it!” 

“Well, even if he did pull through, he 
can't reach the Coopers to worry them 
Do you think he knew where you lived? 
Whom to telegraph?” 

“N-no, I don’t think so. 
almost certain he didn’t know. 
is Mrs. Van Revell—” 

“Then you needn't worry. 
think you made 


With one bound he was 
I found 
“What 


In fact I’m 
My name 





The Coopers | 
the trip in safety, and | 


unless your husband expected you at a | 


certain time, 
you.” 

“My husband is dead. 
I am worrying about!” 

“This flood has played havoc with the 
wires, and I doubt very much if anyone 
could get a message through. Just don’t 
think about it!” 

He knelt beside me, earnestly trying to 
instill some common-sense reasoning into 
the situation. 

“I—I wont if you say so! Oh, I am 
sorry for what I said just now about— 
about your horse! Will you forgive me?” 
I took his hand in both of mine and held 
it tight. “I was a little beast. I—I am 
so sorry you lost your nice horse.” 

He gave a short laugh and got to his 
feet. I still clung to him. 

“T should apologize. It did sound as 
though I regretted hauling you in and 
neglecting the old girl, didn’t it?’ He re- 
turned my clasp warmly. “Come, let's 
eat.” 

We made merry over the meal. Long 
before it was finished, I knew his name 
—Garth Tabor. I knew that he was born 
in Colorado, had attended the School of 
Mines and since then had been more 
or less about the world. He was a min- 
ing expert. He was in my State to look 
for ochre. He wasn't married, and he 
didn't know anything about women. 


a | SHALL divide this end of the room 
off—so,” he explained that evening. 
“and hang a blanket here: the cot goes 
behind. This is your room.” 

“Very nice. Where will you sleep?” 

“Right here before the fire.” 

I watched his deft movements about 
the room. There was something almost 
catlike in the way he got about. He was 
huge, but there was no awkwardness. He 
worked without a wasted motion. 

Presently Garth—I had already be- 
gun to call him Garth to myself—knocked 
the ashes from his pipe and said he was 
going out to look around. 

“Please don’t get lost or drowned or 
anything,” I said as I helped him on with 
his slicker. 

“Not much chance of that.” 

“Good night, then.” 

“Good night.” 


he will think the rain kept | 


It is my sister | 
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Five minutes later I was in bed; ten 
after that I was asleep. 

It was morning before I knew it. Rain, 
rain, rain! It beat in undiminished fury 
on the roof over me. 

Some one moving outside my Pullman 
curtain made me realize that it was time 
I bestirred myself. 

“Why didn’t you call me before?” I 
asked reproachfully. 
all done. 

“Something seemed to tell me that you 
can only cook party-fixings—er—choco- 
late cake and things like that.” 

“Something seemed to tell you right; 
but I can learn!” 

“Not now; I'll leave the dishes and 
the housecleaning to you.” 

“After breakfast I'll give this place a 
good cleaning.” I looked around darkly. 
“Has it ever been cleaned?” 

“Certainly—how dare you!” 

“Um—this is good coffee. Where did 
you learn to make coffee?” 

“T didn’t learn; it just came natural. 
By the way, I think I'll try to reach the 
Coopers today. I believe I could 
swim—” 

“Please don’t! 
you wouldn't!” 

“If I think there is the slightest danger, 
I wont attempt it—I promise.” 

Left alone, I proceeded to make good 
my threat. I swept and polished and 
dusted until the place shone like a full 
moon. Never in the whole course of my 
aimless existence have I worked so hard. 

It was time he was back. I went to 
the window and peered out. Nothing but 
the sough of the wet trees and the steady 
fall of rain. I piled the fire high with 
logs, placed the brimming kettle on the 
hob and then went back to the window. 

At last! I rushed to the door and 
flung it open wide. He was dripping 
wet, and oh, so tired. I didn’t question 
him—only helped him get out of the 
wet coat and then went behind the cur- 
tain while he got into dry things. When 
lunch was eaten, I had him haul the cot 
close to the fire and lie down on it. And 
so we sat for a long while. Presently I 
began to sing, all sorts of old-fashioned 
things, and he lay and watched me. And 
then soon he was asleep, his chest rising 
and falling so regularly. I leaned over 
and put my hand softly on his black hair. 
I propped my chin in my hands and sat 
staring into the fire. 


I’d ever so much rather 


WO more days passed in rapid suc- 

cession. It still rained. The roar 
of the creek filled our ears. Garth came 
in once and told me he had seen a house 
swept by. There was no danger where 
we were. The cabin stood on a solitary 
peak, and we were safe—entirely cut off 
from the rest of the world. 

The sun came out at last, a stranger to 
the face of earth. After breakfast I went 
with him down to the creek. A scene of 
desolation met my eye. The sullen yel- 
low water came down almost to the tops 
of the trees below us. 

“Tf it doesn’t rain any more, we should 
get out in a day or two. It runs off 
quickly up here in the hills.” 

But the prospect of going didn’t fill 
my heart with joy! 

The seventh day from the time I had 
left the Coopers saw the creek its usual 


The breakfast was. 


size. There was only a wide expanse of 
marsh on either side. With a horse to 
ride, it could be made easily. The next 
day Garth hailed some men, investi- 
gating on the far side, and in response to 
his shouts and liberal offerings, they 
promised to come for us the next morn- 
ing. 

By now my clothes were in shreds. 
They had not been much to start with. I 
wondered how I could manage to make 
the trip. That day passed all too quick- 
ly. I did not let him out of my sight 
for a minute. The sun set fair and clear. 
It was our last evening. 

“You will come to Troy,” I said, “and 
let Ellen and Jim thank you for saving 
my worthless life!” 

“I’m afraid not; I’m due in New Or- 
leans right now; I sail for Panama the 
first.” 

“How—how long will you be gone?” 

“Can’t say exactly—some time. By 
Jove, this is our last box of matches; 
good thing we're going to be rescued in 
the morning!” 

“Is it?” I said foolishly, because I 
knew nothing else to say. 

We sat in heavy silence until bedtime. 
I lay hours wooing sleep in vain. I tried 
to relax and wipe all thought from my 
brain—and all went except one, which 
persisted. I was going away soon—it 
was almost time now; and perhaps I 
would never see him again—never—never 
—never! I couldn’t stand it; I wouldn't! 

I got up softly and tucked the blanket 
around me and drew aside the curtain. 
He was sitting bolt upright before the fire. 
So—he couldn’t sleep, either! 

“Garth?” I said softly. 

He lifted his head and looked at me. 

“What is it—what do you want?” 

“I—I’m lonesome.” 

“Go back to bed,” he thundered. 

“No!” 

“Go back to bed, Jane! It was the 
first time he had ever called me by name. 

“No!” 

“Ves!” 

“How can you be so cruel? I want to 
stay here with you—” 

“But you mustn't. I—you—good 
Lord!” He swept me up in his arms— 
close—close. I felt his heart beating— 
beating against my breast. 

“You don’t know what you're doing,” 
he cried. ‘You know nothing—absolutely 
nothing about me.” 

“T don’t need to. I love you.” 

He held me away from him. 

“You don’t know what you're saying!” 
Lifting me, he strode across the uneven 
floor and put me down on the couch. 
Then, before I could untangle my feet 
from the covering, the door slammed; 
he was gone out into the night! 

What did he mean? He did love me— 
surely it spoke in his voice, his heart- 
beats; and yet— 

I tossed from side to side. 

Morning came, and with it two men in 
a double-horse conveyance. I had no 
chance to speak to Garth. He was every- 
where at once — seeing to my comfort, 
locking the cabin and storing the things 
we had used. He avoided me. 

At the little station we parted; my 
train came first. We stood on the plat- 
form together. The wind rumpled his 
dear dark hair. I clutched my hands 


tight to keep from reaching up and touch- 
ing it. He never met my eyes. 
“Good-by!” he said briefly, as he swung 
me up the steps. 
“Good-by—and—thank you!” I almost 


Ellen and Bob had thought me still 
with the Coopers. 

“And we weren’t worried, because Bob 
said the rains couldn’t hurt you, up there 
in the hills. The very worst thing that 
could happen would be that you'd be cut 
off from the railroad station!” 

“Yes,” I said, “that’s the worst thing 
that could happen.” 

“But it’s all right now!” 

“Yes, it’s all right now,” I repeated, 
wondering dully if it would ever be all 
right with me again. 


ACH day was much like the one be- 
fore. Finally one day Ellen brought 
me a letter. It read: 


Dear Jane: 

I sail Thursday for Colon. I hardly 
know how to justify this letter, but I 
feel some explanation due you—and I 
hope it will bring me peace. I love 
you, dear, with every breath of me. I 
carry you with me in my heart and will 
always, I know. It would have been 
so easy to have told you that night in 
the cabin. It took all my strength to 
leave you. I realized that it wouldn't 
have been a fair test; your utter de- 
pendence upon me, your gratitude, made 
you think you cared. I knew that as 
soon as you reached home and found 
yourself it would pass. I knew too, 
and still do, that I have nothing to 
offer you but hardship and a homeless 
wandering in all the out-of-the-way cor- 
ners of the world. If you have for- 
gotten, Jane, forgive me. But I wanted 
you to know. Good-by, dear, and God 
bless you. 

GarTH VINCENT. 


If I had forgotten! There were parts 
of that letter I would read over and over 
again for years. It would take their con- 
stant repetition to cure my suffering. And 
he should tell me—tell me—how he loved 
me—he should tell me forever! Thurs- 
day he sailed. I would be there. 

I made the journey to New Orleans in 
a haze. The ship sailed at noon. Eleven 
o'clock found me on board and safely 
stowed away. Nor did I move that long, 
long afternoon as we steamed slowly 
down the dingy Mississippi. 

I needed no dinner. I paced the deck 
alone; it was a warm, soft night, and I 
hardly needed the wrap I had brought up. 
One by one my fellow-passengers came 
up, some to sink exhausted into the 
steamer-chairs, others to walk the deck 
heroically the ship’s mile. I found him 
leaning over the rail astern, watching the 
tumbling mass in our wake. I put out 
a hand and touched him. 

“Jane!” All the glory in the world 
crowded into it. 

“Garth!” I said softly. No explana- 
tion; I was there and he was there. I 
turned his face to the light. Ah, its hap- 
piness satisfied me so completely. I 
closed my eyes in ecstasy. 

He drew me within the shadow of the 
deckhouse and held me close—as he had 
done the night of the cabin. Forgotten 
the ship, the land, the sea—everything. 

“There’s Ellen,” I said presently, “she 
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is so anxious; we must send her a mes- 
sage.” 

Together we climbed the stair leading 
to the little wireless cubbyhole. The op- 
erator stared at us in amazement. A 
strange picture we must have made—a 
big man in a rumpled white suit; and a 
rosy woman, with shamelessly tousled 
hair and shining eyes. I leaned on his 
shoulder as he wrote out the message: 


Jane reached me safely. We will be 
married in Colon. 
GarTH VINCENT. 


I took the pencil from his hand and 
underneath I wrote: 
I am the happiest woman in the 
world! 
JANE. 


How the wireless man did grin! 


W oman Planks 
in the Platforms 


(Continued from page 32) 


the platforms, they would have omitted 
many things, things of great importance, 
things that most men would say were 
of greater importance than those covered 
in the woman’s planks. Are banks more 
important than babies? 

The question is not one of comparing 
the relative importance of the things men 
have put into platforms that women might 
have left out, with the things men have 
left out that women want in. The ques- 
tion is how to get both into platforms in 
a fair and equitable proportion. A way 
seems to have been found. A beginning 
has been made, such a beginning as should 
encourage all men and women who look to 
see a country run on the basis on which 
successful homes and partnerships are 
ever run: the fifty-fifty basis. 

One of the political parties placed some 
women on its advisory platform com- 
mittee. One of these women was an au- 
thority on certain phases of women’s 
work. Was she asked to work on a sub- 
committee on child labor, or women in 
industry, or independent citizenship, or 
home economics? By no means. She 
was placed on the sub-committee on rail- 
roads. With great glee she told how she 
went to an expert on railroads, a worker, 
a theorizer and a railroad president, got 
her facts, answered her questionnaire and 
was rewarded by having submitted for her 
consideration the platform plank. Thus 
she cleverly avoided being found guilty of 
incompetence. 

But the little story points a moral. If 
women are to add anything of value to 
politics, they must bring their own con- 
tribution. As individuals, the right to par- 
ticipate in politics will bring something 
to them. But as women they should 
bring something to politics. They have 
a contribution to make if the parties will 
receive it. Again I say only a beginning 
was made by these planks. But a begin- 
ning is a step toward accomplishment. In 
this case the end sought was that pointed 
out by Dr. Shaw: “All that is known 
about everything.” 
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Announce 


“Jafleur” Tale 


Of exquisite purity, ground to impalpable 
fineness and perfumed with ‘‘Jafleur’’— 
the latest exotic fragrance of the Vantine 


Perfumers. 


Price 35 cents. 


Vantine’s Perfumes and Toilet Requisites 
are for sale only by the best shops 


everywhere. 


If your favorite store can- 


not supply you, send your order direct, 
mentioning dealer’s name, and we shail 
see that you are supplied. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Established Over 
Half a Century 
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“The Career of Edna Sheldon” 


EXT month that remarkable biography of a busi- 
ness woman, “The Career of Edna Sheldon,” will begin 

in the Green Book Magazine. 
arouse deep and widespread interest—and to provoke 
We suggest that you make sure of read- 
ing this exceptional story by leaving your order with 
your newsdealer now for the next, the October, issue of 


THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


It is a narrative certain to 











complexions because they do not 

know the harmless way to use face 
powder. It is putting powder over face 
cream that is so bad for the complexion. 
This foolish method clogs the pores, coarsens 
the skin, causing enlarged pores and black- 
heads. A good face cream used properly is 
an excellent beautifier, but, it should be 
used only at night when retiring. The 
cream should be thoroughly washed out of 
the pores of the skin before powder is 
applied in the morning. The trouble is 
most powders are made so light they will 
not stay on except over face cream. But it 
is now very easy to get a pure, harmless, 
face powder that will stay on by itself, 
that will stay on until you wash it off. 
The best pure powder we know of that 
will really stay on is pure La-may. Every 
time you use this pure La-may Face 


T exmotesions of women have poor 





Powder you will give your skin a real 
beauty treatment. It contains an ingre- 
dient that doctors recommend to beautify 
the complexion. You can put La-may on 
as heavily as you like or very lightly, 
according to how much you wipe it off. 
If you really value the blessing of a 
lovely complexion you will always use 
this pure La-may. There is a thousand 
dollar guarantee of purity printed on 
the box, certifying that it does not con- 
tain rice powder, white lead or any 
harmful substance. Because La-may is 
so pure and because it stays on perfectly, 
without the use of a cold cream base, it 
is now used by over a million American 
women. When you see how wonderfully 
this pure, harmless, and inexpensive 
La-may beautifies your complexion, you 
will understand why it is the most pop- 
ular beauty powder sold in New York. 
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yourself, Dorry?” Bill inquired of her at 
that. 

Doris looked up quickly. 
do you mean?” she asked. 

“Sheldon.” 

“Oh, Bill.” Doris hesitated. “Bill, I 
don’t love Sheldon any more. That’s all 
ever. We—I do wish you wouldn't.” 

Bill swung the car about a corner 
sharply. He set his mouth firmly. “My 
God, Doris,” he said finally, ‘“‘you don't 
think it’s easy for me—to try to show 
you and Sheldon what you're throwing 
away, do you?” 

Doris stared at him for a moment. 
“Why—Bill,” she said. 

“You know that I love you, Doris— 
I've always loved you,” Bill said simply. 
“I’m just telling you that—I didn’t mean 
to ever. You belong to Sheldon and he 
belongs to you. It’s because I love you 
that I want you two idiots to understand 
each other. I—” 

“Bill!” Doris 
clutched his arm. 

“What?” Bill asked sharply. They 
were passing through the main street of 
Deep Harbor and the car had swerved 
towards the side-walk with Doris’ ges- 
ture. 

Doris sat back against the seat. “Noth- 
ing,” she said. “I—I—just thought—oh, 
I'm silly—I thought that was Sheldon 
going into the hotel. I—oh, I want to see 
him so much!” She began to cry quietly. 

Bill drove on silently. 

“Doris, wont you write Sheldon to 
come back?” he asked. 

Doris wiped her eyes and sighed. “Oh 
—lI’ve lost him,” she said. “Of course I 
want him—more than anything in the 
world. But—he doesn’t want the things I 
want any more, and—” 

“Dorry, what do you want?” Bill 
asked. “What do you want in life? What 
are you interested in?” 

Doris hesitated. “Why—I don’t know, 
I guess,” she said. Bill waited. “I want 
—to live in Foxborough,” she said slowly. 
“J want—a home for me and Sheldon. 
And a garden. And—a family.” 

“Did you ever tell Sheldon that?” 

ge 

“Don’t you think he might be inter- 
ested?” 

Doris was silent. 

“Sheldon’s a nice boy,” Bill said. “He’s 
only a boy, Dorry. You're getting to be 
a woman. He loves you and he wants 
what you want. Any man does—and any 
woman ought to realize how important 
being a woman is. You can do so much. 
And you’ve done so little.” 

“And now it’s too late,” Doris wailed. 


“Why—what 


said suddenly, and 


ILL turned the car toward Foxborough. 
“Bosh,” he said. “If only you’d get 
over being sorry for yourself, Dorry.” 

Doris opened her mouth and closed it 
abruptly. Bill drove on silently. “Why— 
I guess I have been,” she said finally. “I 
guess—why, Bill.” 

“Ves,” said Bill. 
darkness. 

They did not talk during the rest of 
the ride; Doris said good-night and went 
up to her room thoughtfully. She meant 
to lie awake and think, but she was tired, 
and the tears that had kept her awake 
every night for the last month did not 
come. In the morning her mother woke 


He smiled in the 


The Doings of 
Doris 


(Continued from page 71) 


her, and she dressed hurriedly. There 
was little time, but she wrote to Sheldon, 
and mailed the letter on her way to the 
store. 

And all through the day Foxborough 
poured into the store. One strange young 
man stayed during the entire morning. 
Finally Doris went up to him. 

“I’m from the Foxborough Herald,” he 
explained. ‘The first number comes out 
tomorrow, and we want to get the story 
of the opening on the press tonight.” 

Doris talked with him for some time. 

At the end of the day, Mr. Crane and 
William opened their cash registers and 
counted the day’s proceeds. Two hundred 
and seventeen dollars! 

“Of course it wont keep up.” Doris 
said. “But oh, Mr. Crane, we are making 
good.” 

“And the things people say!’’ William 
said, coming back from his Indian war- 
dance. “The way folks raved about the 
preserve closet. And the preserve jars. 
Gee whillikens!” 

“That gingham went like hot cakes,” 
Mr. Crane continued. “The breakfast 
sets are all gone, and I have three more 
orders.” 

“Good Lord!” Doris said. 
to attend to that right away.” 

She sat down at her desk in the new 
office. “Where did this come from?” she 
asked suddenly. “This” was a bunch of 
American beauty roses, long stemmed, 
velvet petaled. 

“Came this morning,” William said. 

“There's a card tagged to it,” Mr. Crane 
added. 

Doris tore open the envelope with 
hands that trembled. Dorry from Shel- 
don, she read. She turned the card over 
in her hands, reread the words. Then 
suddenly her head dropped to her desk 
and she sobbed. 

“Why, Mis’ Wentworth!” Mr. Crane 
said. William watched her, round-eyed. 
“Mis’ Wentworth, you're tired out!” Mr. 
Crane said, dismayed. ‘You poor thing! 
What is it?” 

Doris’s face when she raised her head 
was smiling. “It’s just—I’m so happy,” 
she explained. 

But there was no letter from Sheldon 
at the house; Doris went to bed tired and 
happy and puzzled. 

Tuesday morning her mother woke 
her. “Wait till you see this, Dorry!” she 
said proudly. She held out a newspaper 
in her hand, pointed to a column. 

“Easter opening at Harding’s Store,” 
Doris read aloud, sleepily. She sat up in 
bed and read the column and a half 
eagerly. “How lovely! How perfectly 
lovely!” she said. “A column and a half! 
Oh, how wonderful!” 

On her way to the store, she passed 
the plumber’s former store, now quarters 
of the Foxborough Herald. Impulsively 
she ran up the steps. In the outer office 
she met the reporter who had been at the 
store the day before. He smiled at her 
thanks. 

“Wont you come in and meet the 


“Tl have 


editor?” he said. At the door of the 
editor’s office, he turned and fled. Doris 
watched him, perplexed; then she pushed 
open the door. 

For a moment she stood in the door- 
way, looking at the editor, who rose from 
his chair and came forward. 

“Sheldon!” she said, as he took her in 
his arms and kissed her. “Sheldon!” She 
lifted her mouth to him again. “Oh, 
Sheldon!” 

It was several minutes before either of 
them could speak. Then it was Sheldon 
who mastered his voice—but it was a 
strange voice, low and trembling, near 
tears. 

“I just got—your letter,” he said. “I: 
was forwarded from New York. Ive 
been staying: at the hotel in Deep Harbor 
—the press is there, you know.” 

“Then it was you I saw!” Doris said. 
She sank into the chair beside his desk. 
“What are you doing here?” she asked. 
“You're not—?” 

“Haven't you seen the paper?” Sheldon 
asked. Doris looked mutely while hi 
showed it to her: “Foxborough Herald 
Sheldon Wentworth, Editor.” 


ORIS could not speak; her eyes asked 
her questions for her. 

“After I went away,” he 
couldn’t go to Marna’s. 
with you. I wanted to live in Fox- 
borough. But the thought of being here 
with nothing to do bored me to death. | 
did not want to run a store. Then—you 
know I’ve always wanted to run a news- 
paper—I thought of it. I got George 
Wagner, the man who was at your open- 
ing—and oh, Dorry, you don’t know how 
much I wanted to go myself—to help me. 
He’s an experienced newspaper man. We 
had to work like blazes to get the paper 
cut in time for your opening.” 

“Sheldon!” 

“We're going to start as a weekly, and 
maybe some time we can make the Herald 
a daily. Think of the chance, Dorry! 
Molding public opinion in Foxborough— 
making public opinion! I want to make 
this town turn over in its living grave. 
Oh, I have so many ideas!” 

“Sheldon!” Doris said again. 
dear—”’ 

“We'll remodel the old house—have a 
bath room put in, and electric lights—all 
that. And buy back the land your father 
sold and have the farm running. And—” 

“Sheldon, I can’t bear it!” Doris said. 
“I'm going to cry!” 

Sheldon put his arm about her. 

“Wont it be fun?” ‘he said. 

“I—I hardly realize it all yet,” Doris 
said. ‘You're going to live here with 
Mother and me?” 

“Of course. If you want to, that is—” 

“Sheldon!” This time Doris’ voice was 
horrified. “And we're just going to wake 
Foxborough up?” 

“We are.” 

“What a—what a nice place Foxbor- 
ough will be, then—to bring up a big, big 
family.” 

Sheldon’s voice choked, and for the 
first time in her life, Doris saw tears in 
his eyes. 

“You know—I thought—that if the bas- 
sinet and the little blankets and things 
from my toy nursery didn’t sell,”—Doris 
raised her eyes to her husband’s and 


said, “| 
I wanted to b 


“Oh—my 
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smiled,—‘“that maybe I’d better not send 
them back or give them away. Be- 
cause—” 

“Doris Harding Wentworth!” They 
were both crying a little, and laughing a 
great deal as he took her in his arms. 

THE ENpD 


Krebs 


(Continued from page 23) 


drying for the year ahead, preserves, 
jellies, canned goods and kegs and barrels 
stacked high to the rafters. Many times 
the local groceryman has _ purchased 
foods of various sorts from Krebs to fill 
his orders. 

Some idea of the extent of their sup- 
plies can be gained from the following: 

1000 chickens weekly. 

$800 to $900 weekly for fruits and 
vegetables. 

75 qts. milk and 25 qts. cream daily. 

14 tons coffee and 6 barrels of King 
olives for the season. 

350 to 400 rolls and 35 
daily. 

The making of the bread and rolls is 
done by Mr. Krebs, who mixes and sets 
them at midnight and puts them in the 
pans at five in the morning. 

During the war they bought five small 
pigs, which were scrubbed and shampooed 
in the thorough manner of Krebs’, Fod- 
der was the table refuse. At the end of 
the season the pigs were sold for five 
hundred and twenty dollars, which money 
was put into Liberty Bonds. The butcher 
who bought the pigs phoned in: “The de- 
mand for Krebs’ clean pork is so great 
I could have sold five hundred in a week.” 
Now pigs—boarded at a distance—are an 
established by-product of Krebs’. 

People who motor know that all main 
roads, leading to large and small cities, 
towns and villages, have tea-rooms, grills, 
tourist luncheons and hotels galore; but 
except for the pretence of the name, the 
advertising and the price charged, they 
are an unsatisfactory, exasperating fail- 
ure. 

Hence tourists motoring across New 
York State try to arrange to stop at 
Krebs’. Hardly a day they do not have 
one or several luncheons for women’s 
clubs, card-clubs, sorority and fraternity 
and travelers’ dinner-parties. 

The list of notables who have dined 
there is like pages from ‘“Who’s Who” 
and includes Presidents, governors, 
judges, Senators, Congressmen, editors, 
authors, artists and physicians of national 
reputation; it includes also those of man- 
agers of hotels and restaurants, and 
stewards of clubs, all asking: “How do 
you do it?” and often trying to persuade 
the Krebs’ to take charge of their estab- 
lishments, 

The success of Krebs’ is no mystery. 
It is the result of years of wholesome 
cooking, good service, daintiness, system, 
homelike surroundings—an honest equiv- 
alent for one’s money. 

What the Krebs’ have done to reéstab- 
lish a sleepy village and spread prosperity 
for miles around could be done in many 
other places. Haven’t you a Mrs. Krebs 
in your town? 
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Through French Eyes 


ULES BOIS, the distinguished 
French novelist, a feminist of 
keen perceptions, has written for 
THE GREEN BOOK a striking arti- 
cle which will appear in the next, 
the October, issue. 
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“Yes, of course,” I said doubtfully. 
“But—how is it that one finds these lights 
of colleges laboriously taking as courses 
of study books that one pored over with 
sheer delight as a child of twelve curled 
up in the kitchen windowsill? Haven't 
these coaches and B. A.’s and people ever 
read any classics for pleasure? And—” 

Here the violent lurch given by the 
car put an end to the discussion. Cart- 
tracks had begun to run out into the 
grass of a rough hill road. To the right 
and left of us the foothills rose; between 
them the white ribbon of a waterfall 
threaded the ravine, and above all rolled 
purply blue, threatening clouds. 

“Here we halt,” said the Professor. 
“Up that hill to the right is the path 
you'll take. No, I’m getting out; I'll 
stop the car and come and start you on 
your way. Got the blankets and every- 
thing?” 

Instead of an answer there was a sud- 
den exclamation from Jim, stopping for 
an instant dead. ‘“Ah—look there, sir.” 
He pointed. “Over there through those 
larches.” 

The Professor put on his glasses, look- 
ing upward in the direction pointed by 
Jim. “Yes, there’s our party. I thought 
we should come up with them about 
here. They'll probably be making a fire 
for their evening meal at the top, just 
beyond these woods.” 

Leading on toward where those patches 
of brown, red and white now appeared 
unmistakably moving forward between 
the tree-trunks, Jim set us a pace that 
we could hardly follow. Through the 
green dusk of the wood we pressed, on, 
on. We came to the clear, breezy upland 
of grass, boulders and fern. Voices and 
laughter were blown back to us. We 
caught up, at last, the group of people 
halted beside their bundles on the turf. 

The first one I noticed was the young 
man who might for a moment have been 
taken for the twin brother we'd left at 
the lake camp; he wore, too, the same 
sort of dark-red sweater with the white 
O across his massive chest. 

Then came the dark-mustached man 
whom I afterwards knew as the Chief, 
wearing tweeds. He, bending over 
the gray stones, was building a gipsy 
fireplace, helped by a couple of sunburned 
girls—not the girl yet!—who glanced in 
some surprise at me, the stranger, dressed 
even as they were dressed. 

Followed, introductions by the Profes- 
sor, the cordial greeting to which we are 
now accustomed, explanations. And then 
the information: “Georgia Parbell? Yes, 
she’s right here. No? Where is Georgia? 
She’s gone—” 

Ah, no, no, not this. not again? But 
before the shock could be realized we 
were reassured. 

“She’s gone a little ways along the path 
there at the edge of the wood.” 

Ah, joy! 

“She said she’d get some of those dry 
branches’ for the fire.” 

“Tl call her. —Geor-gia!” 

“Oh, Georgia!” 

“Blow your whistle, Coke.” 

Piercing blast on a scout’s whistle from 
Red Sweater. 

“There! She'll hear that, I guess.” 

And then, ah, then, clearly there floated 
back to us on the breeze a distant girl- 
ish call that set my heart beating so that 


Sweet Stranger 


(Continued from page 59) 


I can faintly guess at the effect it had on 
Jim’s. 

“Coming!” it rang faintly—her voice! 

Jim, purposefully: “I say, we'll walk 
on and meet her. Come along, Monse.” 

“Jimmy—” I hesitated at his heels. 
“Wouldn’t you—hadn't I better wait for 
you with the others?” 

“Of course not. Of course you'll have 
to be there too!” my twin decreed—his 
resolute profile turned over his shoulder, 
that always reminds me of the line of 
hills behind our old place. 

And presently we found her 

She'd paused on her way to rejoin her 
party, and as we came up, she was stoop- 
ing, in the gleaners’ attitude, to lift an- 
other dry branch. Already a sheaf of 
them, studded with cones, was gathered 
under her left arm. Her right arm was 
stretched out; and bent, the little head. 

She caught the sound of our footsteps 
over a slab of rock. Up went the red- 
bound head. Quickly she rose and 
straightened. Facing us, she stood as we 
came up, her arm still out, holding the 
branch. A twig snapped then, at half a 
dozen paces; the branch dropped from 
her hand. They dropped, the whole 
sheaf of branches, from beneath her arm 
to her booted feet. She stared at us! 

She made a little gasping sound. Rec- 
ognition sprang into her eyes, those re- 
membered eyes of deepest, dark-fringed 
blue. My brother stepped quickly for- 
ward, holding out his hand. Quietly, 
but clearly and joyously, he uttered his 
greeting. 

“Cousin America!” he said. 

She stood perfectly still, backed by 
the swaying trees and the rolling gray- 
blue distances beyond. She said nothing, 
didn’t move—ignored his offered hand, 
his words. Just stood there, her small 
face turned toward him, but startlingly 
altered. 

For the look with which those won- 
derful eyes of hers were now fixed upon 
my brother was—could I believe it; did 
I see aright?—the look of unmistakable 
and purest anger. 

Anger! 


CHAPTER XII 


NGER! Yes; that was what flushed 

in her face, shone in her eyes, 
formed in every line of her shape. For 
long seconds not one of us spoke again. 
No word was said between my brother’s 
greeting of “Cousin America!” and her 
first words. 

These rang in a tone of indignation 
that seemed to have been pent up for 
long, much longer than we’d been stand- 
ing there. She didn’t look at me as she 
spoke. It was of my stupefied brother 
that she demanded: ‘What are you do- 
ing—here?” 

Jim, still blank, answered: “We came 
to see you. We came over for that,”—he 
made a half-turn of the head toward me, 
—‘my sister and I. That is, I made my 
sister come.” He turned his eyes back 
full upon the indignant lovely face be- 
fore us and added in the tone of one on 


whom there breaks some _ incredible 
truth: “You’re annoyed?” 

“Annoyed?” she took up in that un- 
English voice. “Annoyed, you say? 
Wouldn't any girl be annoyed? I should 
say annoyed was a very feeble term to 
describe the way I feel. Wouldn’t any 
girl be mad?” 

Her eyes turned to mine. 

“But—” I began appealingly. At the 
same instant Jim blurted out: “What 
have I done?” 

“Done?” No form of reply can sound 
quite as exasperated, I find, as the echo- 
form. “Done?” repeated the girl. “What 
have you done? You have made me fee! 
worse about having ever seen you than 
I've felt about anything in my whole 
life before. I hadn’t realized, before, 
that there were such things happening in 
the world, not among people that I had 
thought were fine, and gentlemen.” De- 
liberately: “You've made me think dif- 
ferently about all Englishmen and all sol- 
diers and all men!” 

Horrified, quickly, I broke in: “Good 
heavens, Miss Parbell! Why do you say 
that? How can you think these things— 
whatever you do think—about my broth- 
er? He only—” 

She didn’t hear me, didn’t look at me. 
It was at my poor petrified Jim, and 
Jim alone, that she leveled in a tense 
voice her accusation: “You've made me 
have to feel sorry and ashamed that I’m 
a woman!” 

It was here, through my daze of dis- 
may, that I became conscious that I was 
physically very tired. 

“T think I'll sit down,” I murmured 
to the New England landscape at large. 
There where I stood, about half a pace 
to the right of and behind my twin, I 
‘et myself down onto the crisp mountain 
turf and sat with my legs crossed under 
me. Quite definitely I felt that I could 
no longer stand up to these shocks. 

Jim, indignant in his turn: ‘J make 
you feel sorry you’re a woman?” 

The girl: ‘Nobody else ever has—it’s 
new to me, but you've certainly done it.” 

My brother retorted: “I don’t think 
I’ve done anything to deserve—” 

She flashed back: “If you don’t think 
you've done anything, why, it makes it 
all the worse!” 

A hopeless start, I thought; were they 
going on repeating each other’s words and 
throwing about reproaches. 

But the girl’s voice dropped suddenly 
to coldness. “I don’t think it is very 
dignified,” she said, “to wrangle like this 
with some person that doesn’t understand. 
And anyway I should find nothing further 
to add to what I have said.” She stooped 
and gathered up the fallen branches, Jim 
making a tiny movement as if to help 
her, then checking himself. With the 
sheaf in her arms again, she rose and 
straightened herself once more. “I have 
told you what I think about the way 
you've behaved. I haven’t another word 
to say to you, in the circumstances, and 
I am going back now to my friends down 
there. Please do not follow me.” Here 
she added with point: “Any more!” 

Then were we, the twins, to be left up 
here on the mountain? 

Quite hotly Jim replied: “TI should not 
think of attempting to follow you.” 

I got onto my feet again. I tried to 
put all the appeal that was in my heart 
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into my look at her as she came. Des- 
rately I cast about—was there noth- 
ing that I could say to touch her? 

But it was Jim who, before the Ameri- 
can girl took another step, spoke again. 

Quickly, quietly, conciliatingly, he cut 
in: “I say—look here, please! Please 
would you mind listening to me for one 
moment? I’ve evidently made you very 
angry with me. I’m frightfully sorry 
about that. Frightfully!” he repeated. 
“I'll apologize for that in any way you 
wish. But as you say, Miss Parbell—” 


HE gave him a quick glance as if to 

ask how he dared know or use her 
name. But she stopped there on the turf. 

My brother went on in the same tone: 
“As you say, I don’t understand! Frank- 
ly, I don’t. Wont you explain it to me? 
Lei me have it out with you? Tell me 
off just as you like, but let me know ex- 
actly what it’s all about, 
I've done that’s annoyed you, and why. 
I think, you know, that I might ask to 
know that, in common fairness.” 


dare say you're one of those people who 


say you can’t expect fairness—from a | 


woman.” 

“But I’m asking you for it,” 
brother very simply. ‘Now! 
very angry with me. 
exactly, what about?” 


You're 


She stood there like a living statue of | 


resentment, and threw at him the one 
word: “Everything!” 

He looked at her attentively, waiting. 

She only lifted her head so that those 
braids danced upon her arm and added: 
“Yes; everything you’ve ever done about 
me—every least thing. It’s been all 
wrong!” 

“I don’t see why.” 

She gave a little, very disdainful laugh. 
“What I don’t see is why you can’t see!” 

Still quietly my brother shook his head. 
“Look here: Let us begin at the start of 
all this. Take one thing at a time, of 
everything that’s happened, and then you 
tell me what it was that I did wrong 
about it. Now, take that time in London 
when we first saw you, when you were 
sitting opposite to us in the train.” 

Here I, anxiously watching, saw a faint 
red steal into her face. Hastily I inter- 
posed: “Jimmy, I think I'll go. I think 
I'll go down and wait with the others 
while you and Miss Parbell have your 
talk.” I would have stolen quietly past 
the bend, but the girl stopped me with 
quite an imperious little gesture. “No, 
you certainly must not,” she said, speak- 
ing to me for the first time. ‘You will 
please stay and hear everything that is 
said.” 

“You stay, Monse,” added my brother. 

I stayed. “Take,” Jim said then to the 
girl, “that time in the train that started 
everything, when you snapped the string 
of your necklace. We had to help you 
pick up those beads of yours. Surely that 
was all right? I should have done the 
same if you’d been a—an old market- 
woman, say, who had upset a basket full 
of winkles. You couldn’t have objected 
to that, or said it was wrong of me?” 

Quite coldly the girl replied: “I never 
suggested that. But—there was some- 
thing else that you picked up and kept, 
my mascot.” 


and what it is | 


Your Hair Needs 


The girl said to him accusingly: “I | 





sald my | 
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“Yes. The little jade god,” admitted 
Jim—and I wondered if she guessed how 
near, against his persistent heart, the thing 
was lying at that moment. “I only picked 
it up after you'd gone. The thing was in 
the turn-up of my trouser. Did you 
imagine” —with a sudden flush in his turn 
—‘that I’d kept my foot on it, perhaps, 
until you were out of the way? Perhaps 
you did think that of me. W ‘ell, I hadn't 
done that.” 

“You did something that seems to me 
as bad,” she accused him. “You held on 
to it. You advertised to know where you 
should bring it. Bring it! You made 
certain that I'd be glad to have you bring 
it yourself to me. Used it as the way 
you might get to know a girl. I tell you 
I'd heard of such things being done. But 
not with—I didn’t think it would be with 
my sort of girl. You thought, you seemed 
to think that any girl might be glad to 
have you call! Can't you see that what 
you should have done was to have sent 
the mascot back straight to some box at 
the paper?” 

Very quietly and respectfully Jim re- 
plied: “I see—yes. Of course I might 
have sent the pendant straight on to the 
Times. And—the next thing I did 
wrong?” 

“Why!” She held herself proudly, held 
that bundle of sticks as if it were some 
insignia of justice. ‘The next thing! 
When I answered you through that—that 
extraordinary personal column of yours 
that you have over there, you didn’t even 
do as I asked you. You never sent back 
the jade god that belonged to me, not my 
own one. No! You went and bought an- 
cther one.” She turned on him: “Didn't 
you go out and buy one specially to send 
to me instead?” 

Still submissively, Jim admitted: “Yes, 
I did.” 

She gave a sort of little gasp of anger, 
took a breath and went on again: “Well, 
what do you think of that? Wasn't it 
nerve!” 

The slang word escaped her; she caught 
herself up and substituted: ‘Wasn't that 
an impertinence? Wasn't it taking for 
granted? Wasn't it in the worst taste? 
The mascot I lost—why, I wore it because 
it had been given to me for luck by some 
one I care a good deal for at home.” 

Still blanker, Jim’s look over this an- 
nouncement—mine too, I expect. The 
American caught my eyes and broke off: 
“Yes—by a girl chum, one of them from 
the paper. I said I’d always wear her 
little god on my jade string. But it wasn’t 
real jade, not the mascot! It was just a 
little imitation dollar-and-a-half thing, and 
she gave it to me because I liked it. But 
you—” 

Here fresh resentment and the clear 
voice up a tone higher. 

“You went and bought real jade out of 
your Bond Street to send to me! I could 
see by just the look of the little box that 
it came in that it was valuable. Valuable!” 
she repeated angrily. 

My poor Jim, with his dwindling Welsh 
rents and his tiny pension! She glared at 
him as if he were an entire sex composed 
of ostentatious millionaires. 

“You men who feel great, being able to 
buy these expensive presents for women!” 
she accused Jim. “You men who think 
that your pearl-strings and suppers at the 


Ritz-Carlton should be enough to make 
any of us know any of you. You enjoy 
giving and entertaining and making 4 
show. It’s an indulgence to you all! But 
we don’t think it so fine of you! We'd 
think more of you, maybe, if you'd 
thought first whether you might be in- 
truding on any pride the girl might have.” 

A tiny break in her voice here. She 
shifted the wood in her arms, steadied her 
tone, added more quietly but as resent- 
fully: “You ought never to have sent 
it—to a girl you knew nothing about! 
Without a thought of her feelings, without 
worrying whether just pcssibly she was 
the kind of girl it could hurt! You should 
have sent back the mascot that you'd 
found.” 

“I—see,” said Jim quietly. “By rights, 
yes. That’s what I might have done. And 
then what?” 

“Then,” she took up, “you persisted! 
You asked again if you couldn’t come 
where I was! That made me—as if I 
were so easy to know—cheap.” 

“No, no!” he put in sharply. 
I say! Please don’t say that.” 

Great eyes of gray-blue that we had 
seen so friendly, what hostility sparkled in 
them now! 

“It wasn’t the end,” went on the indig- 
nant voice. “Just when I was least ex- 
pecting it, after I’d come back home, 
when I was in the very midst of settling 
down to my—my usual life—there! There 
the whole affair began again. I found 
you'd come over to the States. Well, 
maybe you've a right to travel where you 
like, or where you've business.” 

I could see in her face that she would 
not have believed in any “business” ex- 
cuse that he could hatch up. She knew 
what had brought him over those tossing 
leagues of Atlantic. The indictment went 
on: “But then you did that other, that 
unforgivable thing!” 

“Do you mean,” 
anxious new gravity, 
film-business ?” 

“She minded that?” I murmured, half- 
aloud and quite unheard. 

“Certainly I mean the film-business 
she retorted. “Now, how about that? I 
don’t know how you came to think of such 
a thing—pillorying my name!” 

“But, I say!” Here Jim gave, so to 
speak, his first contradiction. “Forgive 
me, but your name didn’t come into that. 
It wasn’t mentioned. Until my sister and 
I were in Chicago the other day, wed 
never even heard your name.” 

“Ah, you were in Chicago, then, asking 
about me? Oh, what did it matter that 
my name wasn’t on your message? It 
came to the same thing! All my friends 
knew, all of them. They knew all about 
it! Soon as they saw that—that odious, 
horrible message on the screen, they knew 
it was meant for me!” 

“But—” 

“Tt went all over the office, all over 
the city,” she told him, and another twig 
snapped. 

I guessed that she was grasping the 
bundle tightly to her to keep herself from 
breaking down out of sheer wrath. Sud- 
denly, irrelevantly, she cried: “How 
dared you call me ‘Cousin America’?” 

“But if—” 

“You didn’t even know my name. I 
didn’t mean that you should know it; 


“Nev er! 


said Jim with his 
“do you mean that 
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but you gave me a nickname! And why 
should you ever come to this country at 
all? All the boats were needed for trans- 
port; I’ve known folks who had a diffi- 
culty to get a passage to their own homes 
over here! You must have planned and 
worked to come over, somehow.” 

“J did,’ murmured Jim. “Yes.” 

Before me there rose that room at the 
American Embassy in London where the 
pleasant-faced young man from Virginia 
had viséd our passports for—for what? 
This unlooked-for scene, where his fair 
countrywoman attacked my brother like a 
fury, for being here at all. 

“You just made up your mind you'd 
come. You came! Then, without my 
permission, you went way over to my 
home town to seek me! You hunted up 
my friends. I suppose you were with my 
friends?” 

Jim nodded admittingly, grave. 

“Ves! Asking them about me!  Find- 
ing out where I’d gone. Following me on 
to the camp! Coming on here—even 
here! I wasn’t safe from you even in the 
hills!” Her great eyes flashed round, as 
if on some violated sanctuary, upon the 
woods, now sighing under a fresher wind, 
upon those amethyst distances threatening 
(I saw) a storm. 

The storm that was nearer to us raged 
on. 

“Hunting me down, I call it! Pur- 
suing and persecuting me is what it seems 
to me. It was a—a chase! ‘That is no 
flattery to a woman in these days, either,” 
she declared. ‘“That’s another mistake 





that you men make. You think that to be 
tracked down and hunted by men is the 
one thing that a woman must adore. You 
men don’t care or know what women 
like; all they settle is what they them- 
selves like women to like. But some of 

’ panted the American girl, “some of 
us have got a long ways from that cave- 
man sort of thing.” 

Her look as she said it might have been 
that which the young Diana turned upon 
Acton the trespasser. 

“Never once have you worried to think 
what I’d feel about it—only what I’d feel 
about you! Himself—as it affects him- 
self—it’s the man’s one idea!” she cried 
accusingly. “You didn’t wait to consider 
me, or if I’d want all my friends—” She 
broke off, almost incoherent with a spurt 
of rage. “All of them, on the paper, dis- 
cussing this! All of them in the camp, 
here! The girls, Bill and Coke, Madame, 
the Professor, the Chief—oh! It'll make 
everything different, even here! All 
spoiled! And through you!” 

Silent he stood there, taking it all. 

Shaking with intensity of feeling, she 
cried at last: ‘How could you do it? Is 
it what any decent man does, to get a girl 
talked about wherever she goes? Js it?” 

Her face, her voice, her whole person- 
ality were one furious demand. ‘What 
can you have to say for it?” 

I wondered what he possibly could. 

The next installment of this delightful 
story will appear in the forthcoming, the | 
October, issue of The Green Book Maga- | 
zine. 








The Rise of Margaret Mc Cann 


(Continued from page 38) 


decent showing. After giving me fifteen 
or sixteen letters, he designated those he 
wanted in a hurry and abruptly dismissed 
me. Imagine my consternation when I 
found that my typewriter was a Rem- 
wood, when my knowledge of typewriters 
was all invested in another make. I 
didn’t even know how to put the paper in. 
I had a mad desire for flight; I had to 
get out of that office—but how? After a 
moment’s pondering I started to rise from 
my chair. It fell to the floor, and half 
a dozen clerks picked it up for me. 
Brick-red as to complexion and a sus- 
picious moisture in my eyes I managed to 
get to Mr. B—’s office. 

“<T_T want to get away—’ 
mered. “I—I have to see Mrs. 
wood!” 

““*Mrs. Haywood! Who is she?’ 

“ ‘Why—she’s my shorthand teacher!’ 

managed to say. 

“He gave me a puzzled permission. I 
bolted through the door, grabbed my hat, 
gloves and bag and made a hasty exit 
from the office. I fairly ran all the way 
to the school and stumbling into the class 
room gasped: ‘Get a real stenographer 
from the Remwood people and send her 
to ——.’ No amount of persuasion could 
make me return. 

“After a series of gradually improving 
jobs, I took a position with the manager 
of a big estate. I remained with this firm 
fourteen years. During that time I grad- 
ually grew familiar with stocks, bonds and 
their values, taking a keen delight in ac- 


I stam- 
Hay- 


quiring financial knowledge from any and | 
all sources—from the bond men who! 
called at the office, from studying financial 
books, from personally following securi- 
ties and forming my own judgments—thus 
building a financial-house knowledge ab- 
solutely necessary if I ever went out on 
my own. When changes in the manage- 
ment, caused by death, occurred, I as- 
sumed the management of the office and 
kept the position until I resigned March 
I, 1917 

“W hy did I resign a lucrative position? 

I suddenly realized that once again I was 
at a standstill, that after fourteen busy | 
years I had not made any kind of real | 
success. So I decided to look into some 
of the offers that I had had from dif- | 
ferent financial interests during the last | 
few years. I interviewed several banking- 
houses and finally decided to go with F. | 
M. Dyer & Company and sell securities. | 
Therefore my resignation on March st, 
and I entered on my new duties a few! 
days later. 

“In my daily rounds I found that 
many clients wanted securities that we 
as a bond house could not handle. This 
so limited my salesmanship that in 
March, 19109, I started out for myself as 
an independent broker, still retaining my 
office with F. M. Dyer & Company. Hav- 
ing studied the values of oils for seven 
years, I decided to make a specialty of 
them and the results have been very sat- 
isfactory. 
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COURSE IN 


TWO YEARS 


You Want to Earn 
e 
Big Money! 

And you will not be satisfied unless 
you earn steady promotion. But are 
you prepared for the job ahead of 
you? Do ycu measure up to the 
standard that insures success? For 
a more responsible position a fairly 
good education is necessary. To write 
a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to com- 
pute interest, you must have a certain 
amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will 
earn promotion. 


Many business houses hire no men 
whose general nes is not equal to a 
high school course ause big 
business refuses to unten ‘itself with men 
who are barred from promotion by the lack 
of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for 
a Better Position? 


We have a plan whereby you can. We 
can give you a complete but simplified high 
school course in two years, giving you all 
the essentials that form the foundation of 
—, business. It will Prepare you to 

old your own where competion is keen and 
exacting. Do not doubt your ability, but 
make up your mind to it and you will soon 
have the requirements that will bring you 
success and big money. YOU CAN DO IT. 


Let us show you how to get on the 
road to success. _It will not cost you a single 
working hour. We are so sure of being able 
to help you that we will cheerfully return to 
you, at the end of ten lessons, every cent 
you sent us if you are not absolutely satisfied. 
What fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. H-6138 Chicago, U.S.A. 


American School of Correspondence, 


Dept. H-6138, Chicago, Lil. 

I want job checked — tell me how to get it. i 
Architect 

€5,000 to $15,000 

.. Building a 


Antemoste’ E 
84,00 


Lawyer 
$5,000 to $15,000 
Mechanical hy oy ory 
#4,000 to $10,000 
Shop Superintendent 


A to $7,000 
Automobile Repairman oat 
to $4,000 $4,000 to $10,000 


}, 











“Woman, if properly trained, will rise 


Civil Engineer | 


countant $7,000 to $15,000 
Accountant & Auditor 
$2,500 to $7, 


Electrical Engineer 
$4,000 to $10,000 
General Education 
In one year 


.... Telephone Engineer 





4,00 f 


$2,000 to 84,000 
Photoplay Writer I 
$2, ~ to $10,000 
Sanitary Engineer 
$2,900 to $5,000 


35,00 | 
Telegraph En Ineer oo f 


High Sebest aaa 


Steam Engines yd 
$2,000 


Foreman’ Some 
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Drawn by Henry Raleigh to illustrate “ Mrs. Markyn,’’ by William MacHarg 


Fiction at Its Best 


OU may enjoy American fiction at its best in 

The Red Book Magazine. This our swift-moving 

and eager American life affords an infinite 
variety of dramatic episodes, an endless pageant of 
people well worth knowing. And our best writers, the 
sort chosen by the Red Book, have devoted remarkable 
gifts and lifetimes of study to the effective setting 
forth of this wealth of material. In the August 
issue of the Red Book you will find: 


The Yellow Horde 
Periwinkle House 

A Daughter of Discontent 
Mr. Billings Spends His Dime. 
Dutiful Dorothy 

Through Hell for Him 
Matthew Beman 

Beyond the Desert 


By Hal Evarts 

By Opie Read 

By Clarence Budington Kelland 
By Dana Burnet 

By Meredith Nicholson 
By Wallace Irwin 

By William MacHarg 
By Alfred Noyes 


And many others, all in the current, the August, issue of 


The Red Book Magazine 


NOW ON SALE 


Tue Rep Boox CorporATION, Publisher, 36 So. State St., Chicago 




















to great heights in financial work. She is 
often given entrance where a man would 
be refused admittance, and provided she 
has the right sort of proposition, all she 
needs is a very few minutes of a busy 
man’s time in which to interest him, The 
rest is easy.” 


A Practical Idealist 


(Continued from page 72) 


elsewhere, she went through the meta- 
morphosis that descends upon any truly 
talented young person when he finds him- 
self suddenly in a totally new environ- 
ment. She floundered among various 
ways and means of work and study, and 
the results showed themselves in can- 
vases that temporarily lost some of the 
precocious sureness of her teens. But it 
was a splendid period of development as 
well as reconstruction, and having once 
found herself, the path she must go to 
reach her art ideals became much more 
easy to follow. 

In many cities Miss Walter has filled 
“commissions,” and wherever she goes, 
especially wherever her work is exhibited, 
she is asked to paint some one, more often 
than not, children. Her audience is be- 
coming a more and more enduring one, an 
intelligent one. 

Having to do with the reproduction of 
people—for Miss Walter paints people 
always, whether as types or as definite 
portraits of certain individuals—has given 
this artist a fearless philosophy and a 
good-humored insight into the frailties of 
her fellow-woman. She admires the 
power of American women, but deprecates 
the amount of energy, of nervous force, 
and of intelligent effort that seem wasted. 
The surprising variety of activities un- 
dertaken, the pressure and strain under 
which these are carried out, result in a 
dissipation of energies and talents over 
such a wide field that often this effort 
fails to carry the worker as far along as 
it otherwise would. 

The artist views our hurried scramble 
with a rather serene detachment that 
would be disconcerting were it not so 
profoundly sincere. There is no pose of 
superiority in her point of view, only a 
rather keen but good-natured observation 
of the wrinkles—mental and physical— 
that our faithful adherence to our na- 
tional motto, “Step lively, please,” neces- 
sarily entails. 

Miss Walter speaks of all this hurry 
purely with artistic regret; for, says she, 
it makes us all conform much to the same 
pattern. And while she is an ardent ad- 
vocate of “universal character,” she wants 
to see it through each individual and not 
as a kind of composite monstrosity. An 
amalgamated type is not to her liking. 

“Why can we not be ourselves?” won- 
ders Miss Walter. “Are we afraid, are we 
dishonest?” Seeking for the individual 
who is strongly individual makes her see 
things and think about them perhaps more 
than most. And because of that sympa- 
thetic gentleness we spoke of at the be- 
ginning of this article, she has great faith 
in the power of American womanhood, 
and the bigness of our future. 

Miss Walter is royally enthusiastic 
about what lies before us, and she is 
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feminist of the most practical persuasion. | 


In her own way she is preaching fervently 
the gospel of strength of the individual. 
Are we women growing more alike, too 
much of one pattern? We wear the same 
clothes; we do the same things; and 
nearly all of us hurry at the same rate. 
In the race are we losing something that 
we shall not be able to regain, something 
far more precious than realized ambi- 
tions? 

In any event this woman artist asks the 
cuestion with her clear gaze, her direct 
sincerity. We are making her search for 
“universal character” very difficult. And 
now that you know Martha Walter better 


than you did at the beginning of this arti- | 
cle, I can tell you just exactly what she | 


said at the beginning, and you would love 
her for the way she said it, had you heard 
it. It was: “People are too darned civ- 
ilized!” 


Putting Over the 
Family 
(Continued from page 40) 


ative. She had gone cut alone, as a star 
should, and poking her head out between 
the curtains, gave the boys a friendly 
good night. 

What did we do, I wonder, before we 
had children. They have always been 
so much a part of our life and work. We 
have put them in pictures and stories and 
plays. After my babies came, I wrote my 
first book, a collection of fairy tales. 
They read it over and over. 

We've always done things within our- 
selves, as a family—used the material at 
hand. I pose for Husband for old ladies, 
young ladies and middle-aged ladies, dow- 
agers and scrub-women. Husband has 
been my best critic, the children our in- 
spiration. “Have we demanded too much 
of them?” That I sometimes ask. Hus- 
band laughs and perchance points out the 
window to snow-covered hills about us 
where they are coasting most of the time 
when not in school, or reminds me of our 
wonderful summers of camping in the 
wilds of Maine or Canada, where in our 
usual way of depending on ourselves, we 
take our own equipment and pitch our 
camp in a secluded spot far away from 
even other campers. We “gypsy” in this 
fashion every summer, carrying our house 
on our backs and stopping where a spot 
strikes our fancy. 

Never since America was civilized were 
there two happier little savages, learning 
wood-lore from a father who knows every- 
thing, learning to be excellent swimmers, 
good shots and patient fishermen. For 
two or three months at a time we are 
happy with no other companionship, see- 
ing no one except on our trips to the vil- 
lage for supplies, or to the farmers for 
milk and vegetables. We have stayed as 
late as November. Once snow fell the 
day after we broke camp. 

To us that is “the life!” If I can't 
have a suite at the Biltmore, I will take 
a tent in the wild, my workshop all out- 
doors. 








A Woman’s Smile 
Should Reveal Glossy Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


It is Film That 
Clouds Them 


That slimy film which you feel 
on your teeth is the cause of most 
tooth troubles. 

It clings to the teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. The tooth 
brush does not end it. The ordi- 
nary tooth paste does not dissolve 
it. So it continues to mar the 
beauty and to wreck the teeth. 

That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


That film is the teeth’s great 
enemy. So dental science has for 
years sought a way to end it. Now 
an efficient film combatant has 
been found. It has been proved 
by careful tests. And now lead- 
ing dentists all over America are 
urging its daily use. 


Supplied to All 
Who Ask 


For home use this method is 
embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And to show its 
effects a 10-Day Tube is sent to 
anyone who asks. This is to urge 
that you get it. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film 
is albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to day by day combat it. 


This method long seemed im- 
possible. Pepsin must be acti- 
vated, and the usual agent is an 
acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harm- 
less activating method. And now 
active pepsin can be daily used 
to combat this viscous film. 


Able authorities have made 
convincing clinical and laboratory 
tests. Now everyone is asked to 
make a home test and see what 
Pepsodent does. 


Compare the results with the 
methods you are using. See the 
change in tendays. Then decide 
for yourself if this new method is 
best for you and yours. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


Pepsaodent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Now advised by leading dentists 
Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tubes 


See What It Does 


Send this coupon for the 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See 
how teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. These effects 
are most important—prove 
them. 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 731, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Address 


ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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OMEWHERE there is a girl who 
will never know why “Dick” 
(which is not his real name) sud- 

denly stopped coming to see her—when 
he so apparently had been quite inter- 
ested. Perhaps she wonders sometimes 
what it was —but he could not tell her 
and she will probably never guess. 


He wrote me the story and it made 
me gladder than ever that we have 
dared to publish these articles about 
r°rspiration, in spite of the sharp 
-vymment they have aroused! 

She was, he said, a pretty girl and an 
intelligent one. She knew how to dress 
and was blessed with personal charm. 
But—she had overlooked one weakness. 

A moment’s impression several times 
repeated and the thing was done. Never 
again could he think of her quite as he 
had before. 


How many girls, without knowing it, 
have had a similar experience ? 


An old fault — common to most of us 

It is a physiological fact that there are 
very few persons who are not subject to 
this odor of perspiration, though seldom 
conscious of it themselves. Perspiration 
under the arms, though more active than 
elsewhere, does not always produce 
excessive and noticeable moisture. But 
the chemicals of the body do cause 
noticeable odor, more apparent under 
the arms than in any other place. 

The underarms are under very sen- 
sitive nervous control. Sudden excite- 
ment, embarrassment even, serves as a 
nervous stimulus sufficient to make 


She never knew 
how close she came to happiness 


Between the lines of his letter 
I read the whole unfortunate story 


perspiration there even more active. 
The curve of the arm prevents the rapid 
evaporation of odor or moisture—and 
the result is that others become aware 
of this subtle odor at times when we 
least suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 


Well-groomed men and women every- 
where are meeting this trying situation 
with methods that are simple and direct. 
They have learned that it cannot be 
neglected any more than any other 
essential of personal cleanliness. They 
give it the regular attention that they 
give to their hair, teeth, orhands. They 
use Odorono, a toilet lotion specially 
prepared to correct both perspiration 
moisture and odor. 


Odorono was formulated by a physi- 
cian who knew that perspiration, because 
of its peculiar qualities, is beyond the 
reach of ordinary methods of cleanliness 
—excessive moisture of the armpits is 
due to a local weakness. 


Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly 
harmless. Its regular use gives that 
absolute assurance of perfect daintiness 
that women are demanding — that con- 
sciousness of perfect grooming so satis- 
fying to men. It really corrects the 
cause of both the moisture and odor of 
perspiration. 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or 
three times a week. At night before 


retiring, put iton the underarms. Allow 
it to dry, and then dust on a little talcum. 
The next morning, bathe the parts with 
clear water. The underarms will remain 
sweet and dry and odorless in any 
weather, in any circumstances! Daily 
baths do not lessen its effect. 


Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an 
odor which drycleaning will not remove, 
will find inOdorono complete relief from 
this distressing and often expensive 
annoyance. If you are troubled in any 
unusual way, or have had any difficulty 
in finding relief, let us help you solve 
your problem. Write today for our free 
booklet. You'll find some very interest- 
ing information in it about all perspir- 
ation troubles! 


Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono 
Co., 1004 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
At all toilet counters in the United States 
and Canada, 35c, 60c and $1.00. By 
mail, postpaid, if your dealer hasn’t it. 


Men will be interested in reading our 
booklet, ‘‘The Assurance of Perfect 
Grooming.”’ 


Address mail orders or requests as follows: 
For. Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 
Adelaide St., East, Toronto, Ont. For France 
to The Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue de 
l’Opera, Paris. For Switzerland to The 
Agencie Americaine, 17 Boulevard Helvetique, 
Geneve. For England to The American Drug 
Supply Co 6 Northumberland Ave., London, 

wt.2 For Mexico to H. E. Gerber & _ rm 
: Lm 19, Mexico City. For U.S.A. t 


The Odorono Company 


1004 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 











